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‘“‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR Hearts.” 
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VOLUME XXVIII 


Che Fudepertdent. 


MY SHIP COMES IN. 





A SONG. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








My ship comes sailingin from sea, 

And I am glad as glad can be. 

Oh! I have kissed my love to-night, 

And all life seems one calm delight. 
My ship comes in, my ship comes in, 
My ship comes sailing up the sea, 
And life is like a dream to me. 


The stars look larger than before ; 

The moon is silver now. The door 

Of Paradise seems opened wide 

As yon church-door for my fair bride. 
My ship comes in, my ship comes in, 
My ship comes climbing up the sea, 
And land and sea are fair to me. 


I know full well in my ship’s hold 

Lie neither gorgeous silks nor gold ; 

But oh! I know my love loves me, 

And ask no more of land or sea. 
My ship comes in, my ship comes in, 
My ship has crossed the lonesome sea, 
And I am glad as glad can be. 

New YORK, May, 1876. 





THE IDEAL. 


BY PROF. DAVID SWING. 





NOTWITHSTANDING the value of the five 


_senses, only a small part of man’s world 


lies within their reach. The visible and 
audible and tangible things are few and un- 
important, compared with what lies outside 
this circle of sensation. It would seem 
that the senses are only signboards point- 
ing out a distant and better land. The 
glory of the eye lies greatly in its power to 
suggest something better than it can see, 
and of the ear in its power to suggest a 
music better than the tones coming from 
the actual instrument. The touch of. a 
Rubenstein serves only to carry the listener 
away from and beyond the movement of 
his fingers. Thus the senses suggest a 
World, rather than reveal one. They are 
only first steps from the depths of darkness, 
the first dawn of a consciousness that had 
been lying in the deep sleep of oblivion. 
The senses are only the yawning that pre- 
cedes the full awakening. 

The real is only that part of the ocean 
that is beneath the ship. The ideal is the 
whole ocean toward which the ship sails 
tnd upon which all the passengers look 
With streaming eyes. It has, hence, been 
the great friend of mankind—a Jacob’s 
ladder on which the best qualities of the 
soul have climbed toward Heaven, while 
the humble senses lay asleep below on the 
cold stone. No doubt when the Modoc 
Indian makes his rude music on a board 
with a stick, this creative faculty comes to 
him and hints to him of something better, 
tnd out of this perpetual suggestion would 
Come at last such a symphony as slowly un- 
folded itself along the great march of 
Greek and Roman and German art. It re- 
quired three thousand years for the song 
of a Miriam to advance to the songif a 
Beethoven; and yet in all this long jour- 
Rey the ideal was the leader of the 
Progress. It is both a light and an 
inspiration. It reveals a path to the 
intellect and then, inflames the heart. 
'@ pity those women of India, who are 
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earth that lies, damp and dark, in the inner 
court of the husband’s house—women 
thousands of whom have died without hav- 
ing seen a tree, or a flower, or the green 
grass; but without the imaginative faculty 
that idealizes we should always gaze 
through a window that looked out upon 
only an inner court. No infinite world 
would surround us. In the ideal we find 
the window that gives us a glimpse of im- 
mensity. The five senses are only gayly- 
dressed heralds that run along before the 
king’s chariot; but the real thing is the 
spiritual power soon to follow the advance 
guards. The senses are the motherly 
wings that carry the young stork. 

Riding in the sailing-ship, the poor, un- 
awakened intellects on the emigrant deck 
lie in any attitude or sit in any dark corner, 
because, the longings of the mind not hav- 
ing been developed, their world is all on 
that deck or in that corner; but all those in 
the sailing-house who have passed through 
stages of education crowd to the bow of the 
vessel, because their souls are in love with 
futurity. Riding backward makes some 
mortals sick—not because they are violating 
laws of the body, but because they cannot 
bear to have their souls reversed. The mind 
not being able to see the far-away things 
by the natural sense, it has an inner cham- 
ber to which it retires, and there takes pic- 
tures of destiny, with the ideal holding the 
brush. 


In his early childhood days man mistakes 
this portrait within for an objective reality, 
and at length imagines that there is a Diana 
out in the woods or an Aphrodite just rising 
up out of that far-off sea-foam. As chil- 
dren of delicately-made fancy materialize 
their mental images, and hear monsters 
treading with dreadful purpose on the back 
stairs, so the conception of the beautiful in 
the early periods made itself objective and 
became a Venus and the Graces and Apollo 
and Juno, until Olympus and Tempe and 
Parnassus were peopled with a glorious 
company. The noise which the timid heart 
shapes into a giant is often only the rustle 
of its own footsteps in lonely places. Thus 
the soul, not knowing what is going on 
within, fills the world without with its 
creations. Thus must have come the im- 
mense kingdom of Mythology, with its Her- 
cules and Argus and all the catalogue of in- 
visible worthies. With the progress of 
reason and reflection the ideal faculty be- 
gan to take back these material forms, and 
to reproduce the strange brain-work within 
the limitations of the human spirit. The 
Hercules was asked to throw away his club, 
and the bosom of man was seen to be the 
home of all heroism. The beautiful 
Cytherea was called in from the woods and 
bidden to live henceforth in the heart of 
any beautful woman. Thus polytheism 
was only an error or weakness of the cre- 
ative faculty in man. It was the child’s 
holding a shell to its ear and mistaking the 
sound of its own blood for the roar of the 
sea. : 

This faculty, which gave man the error of 
mythology, helps him find and measure the 
truth of a God. It is the gigantic truth- 
finding power. As the ideal faculty led the 
world from the musical board of the savage 
forward to the organ and piano and harp of 
our day, so it leads man from the worship 
of sticks and stones.to the presence of the 
true Deity. It does not make a Deity out 
of its brain, asa dreamer in a fever creates 





Permitted to see only that speck of the 


fountains of water for his parched lips; but 


it throws the mind forward toward a better 
measurement of the Infinite. The ideal 
deals not only in inventions, but in the 
highest realities; and, while it may once 
have blundered in making a Venus or an 
Apollo, it atones for the sin at last by dis- 
covering the true God. The ideal is, indeed, 
the only faculty that brings man face to 
faces before the great reality. There is 
more in man than the senses can discover. 
It is necessary for the enlarging imagina- 
tion to come into the field and show us man 
as on the borders of eternity, man as com- 
ing from God and as returning to God; 
man as orator, as hero, as sage, as friend, 
as weeping and dying and rising; and from 
this unveiling of the strange creature we 
at last reach some high significance of the 
word MAN. The five senses must be closed, 
that the creature may be examined by those 
powers that can lift the object off the 
ground and weigh it in mid-heaven. 
The ideal is the best reality. No human 
eye ever saw the real rose. That 
cluster of red leaves in the garden con- 
veys but a small part of the rose idea. 
That particular blossom is great only in its 
history. The idealizing power must come 
to our help and remind us of the love which 
all the world has bestowed upon the rose 
ever and ever. We must see the Greek 
girls wearing it in their hair, and must 
hear Anacreon singing over it, and must 
hear all the generations telling their love 





to it and by it; and, at last, over this ideal- 
ization our heart comes to the conclusigs 
that the image before us is, indeed, ai 
of loveliness. se 

The progress of man may be reafj‘in the’ 
progress of his ideals. Achilles aad’ Ajax’ 
tell us how far the Greeks had gotten in the 
days of Homer. The Jupiter and the Juno’ 
tell how far religion had come in the early 
times of the Romans. The ideals of ‘our 
century are the best proofs that’ we'‘have 
passed beyond the classic states in public 
and private life. Rome could not have’ 
written the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” nor 
““Cowper’s Task,” nor ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” It had not the spiritual pictures 
to fill up such books. 

In the exercise of the idealizing power 
the human family is performing a labor 
that slowly fits it to search out the Infinite 
One. As the modern ear softens music and 
throws away as a discord what was once 
thought to be harmony, so the culture of 
the ideal faculty helps man find “his God, 
seeking him forever from temple to temple. 
Scriptures which once meant but little grow 
full of significance because the being who 
now reads them reads from the summit of a 
Pisgah, while the old centuries gazed only 
from the mountain’s base. _ 

A money-making, practical age checks 
the best progress of man, because it checks 
the poets and orators and moralists, that 
deal in the ideal. True’ manhood must 
always have some hours in which to look 
out toward the Infinite.” The most valuable 
is not that which is nearest.” The closest of 
all things is wheat and lumber and clothes. 
But robbers may have their caves full of 
raiment and food. The best things are far 
away on the distant horizon; and, hence, the 
crucible of the chemist and the balances of 
the market are not so powerful in shaping 
the destiny of man as are the orators and 
poets, sacred and lofty, who show us great 
outlines of humanity and God on the sky 
far beyond our feet. 
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EXTRADITION. 





BY PRESIDENT T. D. WOOLSEY, LL.D. 


THE excellent letter of the Secfetary of 
State to the chargé d’affaires in England, 
bearing date March 31st last, and recently 
made public, will probably be regarded by 
students of international law, as well as by 
others, as proving that the British refusal 
to deliver up the forger Winslow, accord- 
ing to treaty, is indefensible and a breach 
of treaty engagements. But it may not be 
undesirable for general readers to be put in 
possession of the means of forming an 
opinion in the case. We shall use the 
formality, in our remarks relating to the 
question between the governments, of indi- 
cating the principal heads of thought in a 
numerical way. 

1. It is generally agreed that states are 
not bound, without treaty, to deliver up fugi- 
tives from abroad, who have left or are 
charged with having left their country to 


,escape criminal prosecution. And yet there 


is a certain duty on the part of every 
state to support justice elsewhere. This 
duty in modern times, is performed 
by means of treaties, varying in their im- 
port, imposing reciprocal obligations on the 
parties to them, and generally, if not always, 
declaring on what evidence such extradi- 
tion shall go into effect. Itis not intended 
to deny that without such treaty criminals 
| Might thus be. handed over, if the executive 
of: Were empowered and thought it 
“80, to act. This was the old plan, of: 
Which: instances occurring in different ages 
might be adduced, from that one which is 
ee in the Scriptures (Jer. xxvi, 
24) down to comparatively . recent 
itimes. It is probable, however, that there 
‘was in this case a special alliance between 
the King of. Egypt and the King of Judah,. 
| who seems to have been a vassal of the. 
| more powerful sovereign. 
, _ 2. The treaty of 1842 settled our relations. 
in regard to extradition with Great Britain. 
‘after we had been without a treaty for 
‘more than thirty years. The crimes for. 
i which accused persons might be given up. 
| Were murder, or assault with intent to 
! commit murder, piracy, arson, robbery, 
forgery, the utterance of forged paper, al- 
leged to be committed within the territory- 
of either party by a person escaping into 
that of the other. The evidence required 
to make committal binding is such as 
according to the lex loci of the fugitive’s 
asylum there. The treaty prescribed (ar- 
ticle xi) that the tenth article, which relates 
to extradition, may be terminated, at the 
wish of either of the parties, after the space 
of five years. 
3. It deserves to be added that in the 
treaty of 1794, commonly known as Jay’s 
treaty, persons charged with murder or 
forgery could be delivered up with the same 
evidence as that afterward required in the 
treaty of 1842. This article of that treaty, 
with many others, was limited in its dura- 
tion to twelve years, and. expired long be- 
fore the new treaty was made, We. have 
made some three and twenty conventions of 
extradition, in some of which it is distinctly 
stated that extradition will not be granted 
for political offenses, in others that citizens 
of the country which is called. on to: per- 
form the act of extradition are not to be 
given up, and in others still that if the per- 
son demanded has committed crimes in the 
state where he is found no surrender ‘can 









be required until after trial and punisb- 
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ment (if he be found guilty) for such 
crimes, None of these provisions, nor any 
other limitations not mentioned under 
2, are.comtained in the treaty with 
Britain of 1842; 

4. As far, therefore, as the treaty with, 
Great Britain is concerned, it is possible for” 
the United States, having got an aceused | 
person in their power, to try him not only, 
for an Offense stated “In the treaty, but ‘for | 
any other crime. His right of asylum 
ceased;.in fact,,when he was extradited, and 
neither has the foreign countrysany claim 
to his body, nor has he any right to be put 
where he was before, or even to be let go. 

But here two points deserve notice. First, 
if either country should trump‘up a charge 
against a fugitive citizen, for the purpose 
of getting his body within reach, in order 
to try him for another offense, it would be 
highly dishonorable; “and; moreover, sec- 
ondly, under color of such a demand a 
political‘refugee might be seized. But, as 
the evidence must be sufficient to make ar- 
rest according to the laws of the asylum, 
there is no great danger of such dealings 
between states. 

5. It may be questioned, also, whether, 
in any case, the government making the de- 
mand and finding the person, who is deliv- 
ered up, to be innocent of the charge, 
ought not to allow him to go back, if he 
should so wish, with the intimation that if 
he stays in his native country another ordeal 
is to await him. The reason for this re- 
mark is the point of national honor, which 
ought to be above suspicion. I ought not 
to take advantage of my mistake, though 
it be an innocent one. I ought not to seem 
to decoy a man into a net I may have laid 
for him, nor to seem to deceive another 
party, which might act otherwise if it could 
see through all I should do in the case be- 


tween us. 
6. And yet, as Mr. Fish shows in the 


dispatch referred to, both governments 
have taken advantage of the presence of an 
extradited man in order to try him for an- 
other offense. Thus Neil Brown was ex- 
tradited from the United States on charge 
of forgery and tried in England for larceny. 
Paxton was sent to Canada, charged with 
committing forgery, and was tried for utter- 
ing forged paper. He appealed from the 
sentence, on the ground that he could not 
be tried for a crime for which he was not 
delivered up to the Canadian authorities; 
but the plea was decided to be insufficient, 
and he was convicted. Both in the British 
and the American courts the judges have de- 
cided that the treaty permitted such a 
course to be taken. There can be no ques- 
tion of the correctness of this opinion. The 
criminal has against his own government 
no rights which the treaty shields. The 
governments give, each to the other, the 
, power of unrestricted action. On princi- 
ples of naked justice this freedom under 
the treaty cannot be complained of. 

7. In 1870 the British Parliament, on re- 
port of a commission, passed an act for 
amending the law relating to the extradi- 
tion of criminals. This law may be found 
in the secund edition of Phillimore’s Inter- 
national Law, Vol. II, Appendix VIII, as 
well as in the statutes at large. In Section 
27 it is said that the provision of the act 
shall apply, with the exception of anything 
contained in it which is inconsistent with 
the treaties referred to ‘‘in certain repealed 
acts, in the case of the foreign states with 
which those treaties are made,” etc. The 
meaning of this provision, if we compare it 
with the third schedule, containing a list of 
the acts repealed, is to bring the treaties 
with France, the United States, and Den- 
mark—the only ones relating to extradition 
then in force in Great Britain—as far as pro- 
ceedings before the English magistrates and 
in the English courts are concerned, under 
the operation of the same formalities to 
which other treaties would be subject. But 
nothing must be inconsistent with the 
treaties themselves, as the nature of the case 
shows and as it is expressly asserted. 

8. And yet the refusal of Lord Derby to 
give up the man Winslow, charged with 
forgery, is based on Section 8 (2), which is 
as follows: ‘‘ A fugitive criminal shall not 
be surrendered to a foreign state’ unless 
provision is made by a law of that'state or 
by arrangement ‘that’ the fugitive’ criminal 
shal! not, until he has been ‘restored ‘or has 






that foreign state for any offense» com- 
. | Mhitted priorto his surrender, other than the 


flent, “We “have seen thatthe courts of. 





Majesty’s dominions, be detained or tried in 


extradition crime proved by the facts 
on which the surrender is That 
‘this is in direct violation of the treaty isevi- 


both eountries have decided that the fugi-. 

tive > as aan the treaty if con, 
cerned, may. be for "offense, . 

The Secretary of State has ci ed a most im- 

portant passage from an English-authority, 

Clarke (“the law of extradition”), in which 
he says ‘‘that neither the treaty nor the 
law of the United States contains the pro- 
visions of the Extradition Act of 1870. It 
‘would appear, therefore, by the judicial 

decisions, by the practice of both govern- 
ments, and by the understanding of ‘the 
persons most familiar with proceedings in 
such cases and™ most competent to judge, 

that where a criminal has been in good 
faith extradited for anoffense within the 
treaty there is no agreement, express or 
implied, that he may not also be tried for 
another offense, of which he is also charged, 
although not an extradition offense.” 

Authority, then, of British writers, prac- 
tice in both countries, judicial decisions, 
the Extradition Act itself, in Section 2% as 
compared with the treaty, all. show that 
the refusal to surrender Winslow, for the 
cause assigned, is wrong, as being an act of 
bad faith. It is law brought as an excuse 
for violating a treaty made before the 
law and still binding. And the proceed- 
ings are the more worthy to be condemned 
because the treaty itself allows its own ab- 
rogation. A cable dispatch to the British 
ambassador at Washington could put an 
end to all extradition at once. Great Britain 
has, we believe, but three treaties of this 
kind with foreign nations—namely, with 
France and the United States, in 1870. A 
treaty with Prussia of 1864 does not seem 
ever to have gone into effect. English 
rogues have had a fine chance of living at 
their ease almost anywhere in the civilized 
world. 

9. As far as we can judge, the apparent 
unwillingness of having the courts made 
use of by foreign governments, on the part 
of England, is due to a certain narrow 
spirit, which refuses to come into harmony 
with foreigners on points of law. The his- 
tory of international law shows that in re- 
gard to.the rights of ambassadors, to inter- 
national private law, to naturalization, to 
the doctrine of allegiance, the insular half- 
Chinese spirit has prevailed. England has 
not felt itself a part of the world, nor felt 
that it had a part in the common justice of 
mankind. We speak of England meaning 
the government, for no benevolence has 
been more communicative and universal 
than that of individual Englishmen. 

10. In closing these remarks, we take oc- 
casion to say that the present extradition 
arrangements between the countries might 
be materially improved. First, it might be 
agreed between the parties that where a 
person was handed over by extradition he 
‘never should be tried for another offense 
without the consent of the party making 
the extradition. Secondly, if the English 
wished, there might be a clause excluding 
all political offenses from the direct and the 
indirect operation of the act of extradition. 
On the point of offering a political’asylum 
to men of another country we have been 
as earnest and decided asthey. Thirdly, 
the list of crimes for which extradition 
may take place might well be revised. Em- 
bezzlement, for instance, whether by pub- 
lic servants or private agents, which is one 
of these crimes in more than twenty of our 
treaties of this description, might well find 
a place here. And some others might be 
added. Fourthly, there might be more defi- 
niteness introduced into the processes of 
judging whether a given person would 
come under the provisions of the treaty. 
Indeed, extradition seems to be eminently 
one of that class of international acts which 
are well capable of being put into the form 
of one general rule for all states. Mr. 
Field’s code (Articles 210—218) contains 
a project of such a common system of ex- 
tradition, deserving attentive consideration. 
, NEW HAVEN, CONN., May, 1876. 








' Many a poor woman thinks she can do 
nothing without a husband, and when she gets 


-Has whitened the lane to the bars. 


WILD COLUMBINES. 

Ox! the south slopes are purple ~~ violets, 
The fields are ablazé with gold: 
And the prodigal Indian tobacco | 


BY HOWARD 


iy ra 





The shad-blossoms mimic a snow- storm, 
Well down in the thick of the woods; 

By the spring-side the great orange. etmalips 
Haye ‘shyly <eN: out of their hoods. ge 


And the wizard, with five mS aS 

Sits down by the strawberry blooms, 

Where a blue-winged, frail epicurean 

Is drowning himself in perfumes. 

There are Bethlehem buds in the pasture, 
There are buttercups hard by the marsh, 

There are wake-robins = in the swamp- 
grove, 

Where the sedge-flag is wiry and harsh ; 


And crowded and sweet on the ledges 

Wild saxifrage nods as you pass, 

And maidenly pure droop the wind-flowers 

That hide in the sheltering grass. 

But I spare them.’ Unplucked, from my path- 
way 

I brush back the sweet-breathing fern, 

And I pass by the spicy-breathed birch-tree, 

Whose tassels trail into the burn. 


I am hunting the shyest of beauties, 

That flower with a tropical cheek, 

Where the crimson shows bright through its 
brownness, 

As the blood of a brunette should speak! 

High and shy, in the places untrodden, 

It blooms in the shade of the rocks, 

And waves its flushed bells to the passer, 

Whose looking and longing it mocks! 


This moment a yellow throat fluttered 
Just over my head, from a tree; 
And I followed him up through the bushes, 
Half hoping his nest I should see, 
And there were the columbines, hiding 
In the rocky clefts, scattered about. 
Ah! my sunny-faced, gold-hearted beauties, 
My darlings, your secret is out ! 
NEw YORK, May 15th, 1876. 





DECORATION DAY. 





BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


** Goop-BYE, Eben!” 

Elsy’s eyes ran over as she said it, and 
Eben held her rough little hand very hard, 
and looked down at her with sad and 
honest eyes. It was the old story. The 
story of man: of parting, of sorrow bitter 
as love was sweet, for Eben was going to 
the war, and Elsy was to stay at home. 

‘Don’t, Elsy!” he said, in a moment, as if 
something choked him. ‘‘Don't ye know 
’tain’t good luck to part a-cryin’? Look 
a-here! Jest see how I’m furnished forth. 
Here’s munitions 0’ war fora feller. Sally 
Baker’s ben an’ gone an’ sent me three pair 
0’ blew socks, an’ Mary Ann Mead, she 
come to hand with two o’ them white things 
to put over yer head—some kind of ’locks, 
they call them; an’ I’m blest if Philindy 
Griggs hain’t sent me a red, white, an’ blue 
handkercher. It beats all to see how pop- 
lar a feller gets when he’s a-clearin’ out. 
Makes me think o’ the copy-book: 

** Blessin’s brighten as they take their flight.’ ”’ 

Elsy laughed through her tears. 

“There, now, you’ve jest fixed up the 
best kind of a rainbow. Seems to warm 
meup. Sign the flood’s over.” 

And, with a great hug, Eben left her; and 
Elsy went into the kitchen, through the shed- 
door, for it was only a woodshed where 
this parting-tryst took place. Cords of 
beech and birch looked stolidly at their 
sorrow, pumpkins glared with imposing 
calmness at their last embrace, and two old 
brooms stood in the corner, like faded ghosts, 
with bristling and flaring hair, shocked to see 
love-making. So Eben went off to the war, 
smiling to himself at the tender tributes he 
carried in his knapsack, and looking very 
sober as he thought of his little girl at home. 
For they were long-time lovers. They had 
driven the cows to pasture together since she 
could run by his side—a brown-haired baby 
of six—with naked feet pattering through the 
wet grass and a pasteboard sun-bonnet on 
her head. They rode in the ox-team when 
it went for wood into the mountain-lot, and 
they sucked cider from the press out of 
straws. In short, they grew up together; 
and if nobody in Shelburne thought of their 
marrying each other, it was for this very 
reason—that they had always ‘kept com- 
pany. ” 








had an opportunity of returning to ‘Her 


one finds she can do nothing with him. 


than one of the 


farm when his father should die, and more 
Village girls I »eye for 
the heir, as well ‘as the” ; ce 
these parting tokens showered on him by 
Sally, Mary Ann, and Philindy,. Elsy 
never thought to give him anything’ but a 
dreadful little daguerreotype of herself, 
which went with him everywhere and was 
a comfort far exceeding socks, havelocks, 
otbandkerchiefs. | Ohtyou dear and faith- 
ful who went to the wars! you had a hard 
and weary time).and some of you left your 


‘limbs on the battle-fields, and some your 


lives; but® did the women do nothing? 
Were the long, lingering days and weeks 
and months and years of suspense and 
apprehension, of terror and tears, of sleep- 
less nights and torturing days, nothing? 
Yet they bid you go and smiled im your 
faces. They staid at home in passive en- 
durance, with no splendid passion of battle 
and triumph to hold up their hearts from 
time to time, No desperate deed of valor 
was theirs. If they died, it was of ordinary 
aches and pains. Was it? Who will erect 
a statue to the dead women of the war? 
But Elsy did not die. She went about 
her work as usual. Her folks were poor; 
that isto say, they were farmer’s people, 
and farming in New England generally 
offers the same record that Scott’s exper- 
imental farmer in the Orkneys sent to his 
landlord: 


“The carles and the cart-avers make it 
— the carles and the cart-avers eat it 
all! 

The family and the stock lived on from 
one year to another, not hungry nor ragged. 
And sometimes Mrs. Gold had a dollar or 
two in her bureau-drawer, hid in an old 
snuff-box, that she squeezed out of the hens 
and sent to the heathen; but this meant no 
eggs and no cake for weeks. Elsy, like 
Eben, was an only child; the last of six, 
who lay for a little while in the old cradle 
and ever since in the graveyard. Why she 
lived nobody knew, for she wasn’t expected 
to. Her mother was a cast-down female, 
with strict Calvinistic views; and, being 
very uncertain in her mind whether those 
five babies were in the arms of God or 
Satan, she was naturally a little morbid. 
Father was of quite a different turn— 
shrewd, humorous, kindly, and a little shift- 
less. It was Mother who kept the house 
together, and brought Elsy up in the way 
she should go—in full sight of eternal per** 
dition and crammed with catechism. 

But Elsy had her father’s nature, and 
contrived to get her sunshine from sources 
beyond Mrs. Gold’s reach; and Eben was 
always a help and a comfort. All the times 
he had been so came back on Elsy now, as 
she went up to the cheese-room, to turn the 
cheeses, with her checked apron held up to 
her eyes. 

“You've made an idol of him, Elsy Gold,” 
solemnly exhorted the mother. 

“You've set your heart on a cretur’ of 
clay, and now youre seein’ the result ont. 
Tribilation and sorrer is a-takin’ hold on 
you. You’d oughter take warnin’ right off.” 

“Guess she’d better take her supper,” 
growled her father, as Elsy went up the 
stairs. 

“Oh! husband, how light-minded you 
be!” And Mrs. Gold heaved a deep sigh, 
that seemed to crack her apron-strings. 

** Well! well! well! Mari, can’t ye stop 
a-peckin’ an a-clawin’ at the leetle cretur’ 
She’s kinder straitened now. I'd let herbe. 
There’s great vartoo in lettin’ folks be, 
sometimes. Better’n doctor’s stuff. Shell 
come out on’t after a spell. Things don't 
last allers, no more’n last year’s grass. 
Makes me think, I guess I'll ’tend up to that 
rowen to-morrow.” And, like a wise mal, 
he made a sudden and safe retreat through 
the back door, before she could answé 
him. 

So the days went one. One battle after 
another sent its dreadful voice North 
South through homes where the long agony 
of suspense “ruled for month after month. 
No bad news came of Eben for a, while. 
He was far at the South and letters wert 
uncertain. When Elsy got one, it was ® 
real treasure. The sparkle came back to her 
great gray eyes and the faint color to hé 
thin cheeks, as her mother too plainly s8W 

“T wouldn’t set my heart on them letters 
Elay. ‘Tribilation don’t'seem to wean ye om 
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was to hum agin when one on ’em comes 
in. How do ye know but what he’s dead 
while ye’re a-readin on’t?” 

“‘Oh! Mother!” gasped the girl. 

“Now, wife, jest you stop it! By jinks! 
ef you ain’t the durndest wet blanket @¥er 
I see!” ejaculated the father, rising up from 
his chair in unusual wrath. ‘‘ You let her 
alone. Eben’s got jest as good a right to go 
through ’t as the next man. He’s tough as 
a knot an spryer ’n any eel everI see, I'll 
bet my head he'll fetch round with flyin’ 
colors afore it’s corn-plantin’ time agin.” 

But the slow winter forged away; the shy, 
sad spring crept on; the grass sprung; the 
furrows lay long and straight along the 
cornfield; the corn was dropped, hoed, 
tasseled even. But Eben did not come. 
Still they heard of him, now and then, in 
letters full of hardy courage, “grit,” and 
cheer. One of them ran as follows: 


“T might have got a furlough, I expect, Elsy, 
if I'd have asked for it. But you see we’re 
quite a ways off. I should be ever so long 
gettin’ home. Besides which, I’m kinder bound 
to see this bisness through. ’Tain’t jest like 
our folkses down here, I tell ye; but there’s 
some fun. The Niggers do beat all. Some- 
times they’re orful funny; then, agin, you feel 
so bad about ’em it makes a feller’s flesh creep. 
Sono more at present, my deer. I hope this 
will find you well, asI be at present. Kind re- 
specs to your folks. I writ to ourn by this saim 
male. Youre loveing EBEN.”’ 


Nobody in Dennet knew that Elsy got 
letters from Eben. The Golds were not 
talkative people; and Elsy kept her secret 
with instinctive shyness from the other 
girls, not being very intimate with any of 
them, for the village was a long stretch and 
the Golds lived on its extreme outskirt. 
She had her trouble all to herself, save for 
the exasperations of her mother. And, as 
Nature always “‘ grows the dock by the net- 
tle,” there was her father to soothe and help 
her in his own quaint way. 

“Don’t ye take on so, Elsy. Mother 
don’t mean nothin’ hateful. It’s only natur’, 
a-comin’ out. Folkses religion will smell 0’ 
their natur’, till grace gets the upper hand; 
an’ I tell ye grace has quite a spell to git it, 
sometimes. Mother’s kinder onhappy in 
her disposition, ye see. We've got to 
consider on it, and kinder look t’other way. 
You an’ me ain’t that sort; and, moreover, 
when all’s said ’n done, I don’t believe but 
what the Lord above means to be good to 
ye, somehow, ye poor little creatur’. Yer 
old Pa doos; ’nd I don’t set up to extry 
good, nuther. I don’t say but what the 
wust may happen, to be sure; but Id 
kinder try and trust the good Lord till it 
doos. An’ ef it doos, he don’t mean to hurt 
ye, I know—not to no puppus, anyhow.” 


So Elsy dried her eyes and endured a lit- 
tlelonger. A little! Oh! how long it seemed. 
Summer died out, with all its languid glory; 
its heavy, dropping blooms; its days of fire 
and perfumed nights. Autumn burnt re- 
splendent: a brief, bright enamel into 
earth’s fading face. Winds wailed in the 
gold and scarlet boughs, and then came the 
trumpet of warning—keen, relentless, and 
clear from the cold northwest—and all the 
leafy ranks fled from before the blast 
Azure gentians fringed the hillsides and 
looked up at bare boughs above them; and 
then they died, too. And winter scttled 
down—close, bitter, full of wrath—on the 
children of men. Once in a great while 
low they heard from Eben. The war was 
ilmost over, he said. Alas! it was for him. 
One day there came from the post-office a 
stimed and curt letter to his father: 


“Mr. PARKER: 


“Respected Sir :—I take my penin hand for to 
let yew kno we had a big fight a Tewsday over 
by Bayew Suker; an’, cum to call the roll after 
them darned Rebs run, we didn’t hear nothin’ 
from Eben. We was pretty well frustrated jest 
then, havin’ ben druy off’n our posish; so we 
didn't go back to fetch his remains till next 
day, "n then they wasn’t there. We found his 

» Which was knowed by ared ribin he tied on 
‘ot, jest for a signal like ; but twas kinder rid- 
led with shot. ’N’ bimeby we found a boot, 
With a foot in °t, that favored his’n remarkable, 
‘specially by hevin’ his name on’t. Fact is, 
they'd took off most 0’ the clothes. Them 

nies is pretty nigh ragged, an’ I expect we 
ed Eben right there. °T wan’t no use a- 
*endin’ of him home, ef we could have, for you 
Wouldn’t ha’ known him no ways. We eyden- 
tiled him by t’other boot. So I hope you will 
“usider how he fit an’ bled an’ died fer his 


country, and take it as easy as you can, cOn- 
' siderin’. 
| Comrades sends respex along of mine. We 
do feel for ye; but it ’s the fate o’ war. 
**Yourn to command, 
‘“‘Davip EsTABROOK,”’ 


John Parker folded up this peculiar 
epistle when he had read it, handed it 
to his wife, ejaculated, slowly, ‘“‘O Lord!” 
and went out of the house. Words, tears, 
groans could not have helped him. He 
was dumb before the blow, and, being a 
New England man all over, he ate his bit- 
ter herbs’ in grim silence. But Eben’s 
mother! She grew paler than the shirt she 
was sewing when she took the fatal letter. 
Her breast was all ready for the blow. It 
was sore with anticipation. But, though 
the stab was expected, it was keen. She 
laid her wan face on the Bible that lay be- 
side her on the stand and poured out her 
stricken, helpless soul to God—not for her- 
self, for she was a woman; but for Elsy, for 
she knew well how the girl’s heart had been 
set on Eben and his on her. And Elsy took 
the tidings in the same fashion, except that 
she had not the older woman’s pathetic 
self-command. Her first grief had all the 
horror of novelty. Its car-wheels cut 
heavy rutsin her heart, whereon no funeral 
procession had passed before, and she 
cringed and quivered with the new pangs. 
But she said little. Only her face paled 
day by day, her step faltered, her hands 
trembled, and a piteous, wistful look of 
pleading, helpless pain darkened her clear 
eyes, even in their gloom and languor beau- 
tiful as lovely planets. 

For once, Mrs. Gold refrained from offer- 
ing consolation or preaching about idolatry. 
She recognized a real grief, before whose 
awful presence her theories fell flat in dust, 
and she went about softly and in silence. 

Father laid his great brown~hand on 
Elsy’s hair as often as he passed by her, and 
his spectacles needed a deal of rubbing; but 
he had no spoken sympathy to offer. 

These people loved each other; but they 
had lived all their lives on a quiet farm, 
hard at work. Books they had not, beyond 
a Bible and almanac. The county paper 
sufficed for their reading; for time was 
scarce on those barren hills and the neces- 
sities of life were only wrested from the 
soil by eternal labor. So they took their 
experiences as they came, as oxen take the 
yoke; for they had patience, but they had 
not words. 

Down in the village Sally Baker was sick 
of a fever, so she gave nosign; Mary Ann 
Mead had gone to Ohio on a visit; and Phi- 
lindy Griggs was at work in Dartford in 
a cotton factory; so nobody came to the 
Gold farm to sympathize, inquire, or gossip. 
Perhaps if Elsy had known how these 
three took the news it might not have dis- 
turbed her, she was so broken-hearted; but 
sad it is to tell that Mary Ann put herself 
at once into deep mourning and accepted 
the sympathies of her Western friends with 
loud sobs and red eyes, as a disconsolate 
war-widow. It was as good as a play to 
her. She liked Eben very well. Nobody 
in Dennet was engaged to him, she thought, 
and nobody could say she was not, now he 
was dead and gone. The excitement was 
keen and delightful; but it might have been 
a little dashed had she known that Philin- 
dy Griggs was going through the same réle 
in Dartford; and that Sally Baker, as soon 
as she recovered sufficiently to hear the 
news, cried and sobbed three mortal days 
over it, and grasped an old photograph of 
Eben in one weak hand day and night, 
thereby rousing much pity in the bosom of 
her family, and many loud sniffs from the 
neighbors, who never could or would be- 
lieve that Sally’s attractions were potent 
enough to capture anybody. And conse- 
quently insinuations both broad and loud 
swept through sewing societies and Sunday 
gossipings, which would have made Sally 
weep bitterer tears yet. For the truth was 
that this poor girl, under her sallow and 
weedy exterior, hid a foolish, warm heart; 
and she loved Eben with all of it. She had 
mourned his absence as deeply as Elsy, and 
without her alleviations. And now, when 
her physical weakness gave way to her 
grief, and, finding out how she had loved 
him, her own people naturally sup- 
posed he had equally loved her, the 
assumption gave her such a sad ‘pleas- 





ure, such a tacit right to mourn, that 


she could not undeceive them, or would 
not. For in any case it would be hard on a 
girl to confess herself heartbroken for a 
man who did not love her. And, now that 
he had “died and made no sign,” why 
should she? 

Poor Sally! there are others besides you 
who have so loved and so lost. If they 
had the strength to hide their hearts, 
to see the trappings of grief and the wails 
of woe set about other mourners and for- 
bidden to them, to smile while others wake 
and watch when others slept, to accept the 
silent agony with silent fortitude, it was 
not any easier for you. But of all this 
Elsy knew nothing. She sat down alone 
with her sorrow. It wore upon her days 
and darkened her nights. She even missed 
the ordinary stimulus of her mother’s sharp 
tongue and her father’s shrewd humor. 
There was only endurance for her. 

Mr. Parker had one comfort left to him, 
however. He went at once to the nearest 
city, and, forgetting in the rush of a 
mighty sorrow the habitual thrift and econ- 
omy that had hitherto marked his life, 
ordered a lofty shaft of Scotch granite, in- 
scribed with Eben’s name, age, and death 
and a patriotic epitaph, which was to be 
sent to Dennet and put up in time to share 
the honors of the first Decoration Day. 

‘* Tt’s all I kin do for him,” he said, grim- 
ly, as he paid over the numerous dollars to 
the stone-mason. ‘‘ He was all the child I 
had, ’n I don’t grudge him all the stun 
ye’ve got in the yurd, ef it could tell about 
him. ’Tain’t every day folks hez a son like 
him, sir; now I tell ye!” With which terse 
epitaph he walked away. 

The solid obelisk of pink and shining 
stone at last stood in its place, and the 
morning of Decoration Day rose soft and 
cloudless. The little village cemetery was 
nestled in among the homes of the living, 
right behind the meeting-house. On either 
side bloomed gardens and orchards. Little 
children strayed and played among the 
grassy mounds and in early spring gathered 
their small hands full of wild flowers—close- 
clustering innocents, that looked up with 
baby fearlessness from the sod and trem- 
bled on threadlike stems to every breath of 
air; scentless deep blue violets, crowded 
with green leaves; honest yellow dande- 
lions, that love the sun; creeping azure- 
eyed periwinkle, that scatters its bland 
stars among foliage darkly shining; deli- 
cate yellow bells; slight and tremulous 
anemones, pink-streaked and fragile; faint- 
ly sweet white violets; rock saxifrage; 
and here and there a little heart’sease, set by 
some tender hand and shyly blooming in 
gold and purple under the shelter of a 
tombstone 

The whole resting-place was shaded by 
tall trees—elm, maple, and a few firs. Here 
the birds sang all summer, the oriole 
swung its roomy hammock, and the robin 
wove her homely cabin. Behind it rose a 
rocky hillside, where gray granite ledges 
were garlanded with wild vines. And you 
heard, when the sounds of day were over, 
the soft ripple of a little river that flowed 
near by and made perpetual lullaby for the 
dead. No sweeter, cheerier, calmer home 
ever opened its doors to mortality than this; 
and if Etsy longed to lay her hot and weary 
head on its cool turf forever, as she entered 
it at early dawn that morning, it is not sad 
or strange. She came at that hour that she 
might put her offering on Eben’s monu- 
ment unseen, for her shy, delicate nature 
shrank from avowing now a love hitherto 
undeclared, even unsuspected, except by 
her own family and his mother. Sosherose 
early, and,.taking from the outside of her 
window, where it had hungall night to keep 
fresh, a thick garland of apple-buds ard 
blossoms, she put on her shaw! and hat and 
walked the long two miles that lay between 
her home and the meeting-house. The tired 
heart made tired feet; but she took a certain 
unavowed pleasure in any suffering for 
Eben’s sake. And when she laid her crown 
of flowers at the foot of the tall pink shaft, 
just tipped by one ray of. rising 
sunshine, it smote her like a blow 
to feel that all this peace and beauty 
did not enfold her dead, that this thick 
dew did not weep on any turf above him: 
The tranquil shadows, the soft-whispering 
trees, the rippled river, the glad birds only 
mocked ‘an empty grave, a useless monu- 





sea-shells or cookas dawn; those round and 
rosy buds; those gray-green downy leaves, 
life-long loves of Eben, who was never tired 
of picking and studying ‘apple-blows ” 
andcomparing Elsy to his darling of blos- 
soms—there they lay, wrought by bereaved 
and trembling fingers into a wreath of rich 
beauty and delicate odor, at the foot of his 
cold memorial! His, whose eyes would 
never behold their loveliness again. Hot 
tears dimmed Elsy’s eyes. She folded her 
dark shaw] closely about her (she had gone 
into no mourning) and turned homeward. 
But the day grew and brightened. The 
village awoke and bustled about. Flowers 
were heaped on a great table improvised in 
the schoolhouse; the windows in the church 
were opened; hymns, printed on slips of 
paper, laid in every seat; and the singers 
met at Deacon Peters’s house to practice 
their ‘‘set piece ” once more; while the busy 
women in the schoolhouse tied blossoms 
into wreaths and bunches, for their better 
distribution. 

By and by the procession formed. There 
were the ‘‘veterans”—one without a leg, 
another with only one arm, some scarred 
and maimed, some scathless—a dozen of 
these followed after the brass band, that 
snarled and squeaked and growled out of 
time and tune both, after the fashion of 
village bands generally. But what of that? 
Did not they play ‘“‘ Yankee Doodle” and 
‘The Star-spangled Banner”? Then came a 
militia company, gorgeous in red and blue 
uniform; the minister, in a one-horse 
wagon, with his wife; the friends of those 
who had fought and died, in more wagons; 
the Sunday-schools, with flags and flowers; 
and a double wagon full of young girls 
and baskets of blossoms; and then the 
populace at large. 

They all filed into the church and lis- 
tened to an oration—a set piece; a reading 
of the roll of dead, which stabbed afresh 
heart after heart; then they sung ‘‘America.”’ 
Everybody sung—the little ehild and the 
tottering grandfather, strong men and sob- 
bing women. There sat Eben’s father and 
mother side by side with Elsy’s. She 
could not come. 

‘I kinder hate to leave ye,” said Mrs. 
Gold. ‘‘It’s dreadful lonesome to stay to 
hum here. I’d just as lives stay, Elsy.” 

This was so kindly—coming, too, from 
Mother—that Elsy’s heart failed. The sol- 
itude was what she pined for; but was it not 
selfish and ungrateful to refuse such an 
offer? 

‘Oh! come along,” growled the good 
genius of the child. ‘‘Come along, wife. 
She’d jest as good stay alonea spell. There 
won’t nothin’ pester her. An’ them new- 
fangled chickens is bound to hatch to-day. 
I'd jest as lives she’d keep an eye on’em. 
You tend right up to’em. Will ye, Elsy®”’ 

And, with a look that said how much 
more his own chick was to him than any 
other thing on earth, Father Gold went off 
to ‘‘hitch up,” and in due time joined the 
procession. 

Poor little Elsy! The solitude was, indeed, 
sweet to her; but it was alsobitter. She did 
her few duties about the house; intruded 
into the setting hen’s nest, to that matron’s 
great displeasure, and found no new in- 
mates; fed the old cat; shut the gate, which 
the departing wagon left open; and then sat 
down on the south door-step, to think of 
Eben. The old apple-tree above her sent a 
pleasant rippled shade all about; the honey- 
bees sung in its flowery branches; a big 
robin hopped about his patient mate, whose 
nest was in a crotch just over Elsy’s head; 
and the seeking hens stepped up and down 
with important fussiness, fretting, crawk- 
ing, stalking with heads one side, or delib- 
erately picking up a crumb or a bug, as if 
nothing on earth signified so much as their 
affairs, while one strutted before a yellow 
brood of fluffy chicks and seemed to despise 
her childless sisters. 

All these things Elsy noticed, as in the 
depths of mortal anguish we all observe 
some trivial thing that dwells on the outer 
eye and mocks us with its nothingness. 

‘*The wood-spurge has a cup of three,” 
even if your heart is broken. It is the 
irony of Nature hurled at the despair of 
man. 

She sat in the Warm sunshine, and 
the warmer tears stole slowly out of her 
eyes, till tears were spent. She heard the 
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SO ANS <n 
the line she could not see, pant up to the “«Let’s go inter the yard afore they come | when he fished out of one corner of his | of Christianity or any other religious SYS 
station, yell, pause, shriek again, and scuffle | out,” said Eben. ‘‘It’ll be sorter curious | knapsack half a dozen rings he had carved | tem. New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, North 
off. She listened to the flying wheels till | to have ’em find you an’ me a-standin’ by | by camp-fires or on his weary bed, recover- | Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi, and 
there was but a faint throb in the distance | that moniment. They'll think it’s a ghost, | ing slowly from fever, and saved for Elsy, | Tennessee have to-day religious tests in their 
audible even to her ears. Then the jangle | sure. Mebbe I’d better put them apple- | he said, in offering them to her: ‘‘ Mebbe, | respective constitutions with reference to 
of a country wagon and a lame horse eame | blows round my hat!” seein’ there’s quite a lot, J’d better send one | thggqualifications for holding office. Mary- 
along the road. It drew nearer, slackened, So they went into the gate, and, skirting | a piece to them other three.” land has such a test in her constitution in 
stopped. round the fence, found themselves very ‘“‘Eben!” was the indignant comment, } respect to the qualifications of witnesses 
‘«It is the tinman,” said weary little Elsy | soon only separated by a thick clump of | But Eben only laughed loud and long. and jurors. Delaware, Kentucky, Mary- 
to herself. ‘‘I wonder at~him to come | firs from the shining granite shaft. But Eventually Mr. Parker sold his obelisk | land, and Tennessee exclude clergymen 
to-day. I'll sit still; ’nd when he don’t find | Elsy put her hand on Eben’s arm and | to the town fora soldiers’ monument, and | from civil office, on account of their ecclesi- | 
anybody and don’t see me he’ll go off.” pulled him back behind the thick, dark | gave Eben the money to set up housekeep- astical famctions. These examples, though 
But the tinman did not go. He knocked | boughs. Somebody was there before them. | ing with; so that his soul was fully satis- | exceptional to the general character of the 
at the unused front door once, then, as with | Sally Baker, pale as the white roses in her | fied. And as Philindy Griggs went back to | state constitutions, are a practical comment- f 
accustomed steps, came round the corner. | hand, lay crouched on the grass, with her | Dartford and her shop-work, and Mary Ann | ary upon the statement of Justice Story ( 
Before Elsy lifted her languid head an arm | head against the base of the obelisk. Eben | Mead went to Virginia to teach freedmen, | that ‘‘the whole power over the subject of ( é 
was about her shoulders. She turned | looked at Elsy with dismay and surprise, | and Sally Baker married her cousin, there | religion is left exclusively” with the re- | I 
around, alarmed and indignant, and laid | for he was a man; and Elsy colored to the | was no reason why Eben and Elsy should | spective states. They may, if they choose, t 
her cheek on—Eben’s! F roots of her hair. She did not understand | not be married themselves (mightily to the | establish religion, support it by taxation, c 
Does joy ever kill? I have heard of ani- | it. But asthey looked a rustle disturbed | surprise of all Dennet, who had not seen | and enforce it by test-acts or by pains and ti 
mals that died from it; but they cannot | the silence. A loud sniff startled Sally | the tableau in the churchyard), and ride to- | penalties. a 
speak. Elsy turned white and weak, but | from her sad reverie. Philindy Griggs, in | gether in the procession and sing ‘‘ Amer- The states cannot coin money, or emit li 
she could not faint in Eben’s arms, with | deep mourning, even to the border of her | ica” with astonishing force and zeal on the | bills of credit, or make anything but gold le 
Eben’s face close to her; nor could she ask | handkerchief, and with a wreath of red | next Decoration Day. and silver coin a tender in payment of Vv 
a question. She heard the wagon drive | and yellow immortelles in her fingers, ap- debts, or pass a bill of attainder, or an ez- m 
away and the boy’s loud whistle as his lame | proached the lot, evidently ‘‘ with inten- THROUGH TEARS. post facto law, Or any law impairing the ob- C 
nag jogged back with a lightened load. | tion,” as the French say. She glared at ns = ae ligation of contracts, or grant any title of S 
But she lay, voiceless and helpless, on | Sally with rage in her eyes, and opened her j nobility, or exercise any of the powers ex- th 
Eben’s shoulder till he chose to speak. scornful lips to speak; but was interrupted Heavy was my heart, and my soul sad, clusively delegated to the United States. ea 
“Tt’s really me, Elsy. I didn’t mean to | by the sudden appearance of Mary Ann Red-eyed with tears, I could no more be glad. | hece and other abridgments of state in 
scare you so; but seems I got ahead o’ my | Mead, in equal crape, borders, and bomba-| ‘The storm-darked sky couched to the awed | power were made to secure the harmony th 
letter. It oughter been here this mornin’; | Zine, who sailed down from the left, her earth’s doom, and good of the whole as one people. If re 
but I expect my folks didn’t goto the store. | face buried in her handkerchief, so she And all the land and all my life was gloom. the sacred rights of religious liberty were gr 
I stopped there ’nd left my knapsack in the | could but just see the path, carrying | alae tntiis tes ‘chemin baie ROR gute: included, and the states dispossessed of all - 
woodshed, but they wan’t tohum. Where | basket of narcissus, pansies, and geranium ise-glory sprang : power to interfere with these rights, this wl 
be they, any way?” leaves. She, too, paused before the mon- | «+pi. tears that make the bow of hope,’ I | Would be simply according to the analogy ch 
Here Elsy gave a little hysterical laugh. | ument, struck an attitude, and took down sang. of the Constitution. These rights are not we 
The question seemed to loosen her sealed | her handkerchief for a moment, to see if it inferior to those which arise from contracts tio 
lips, and her native humor came to the res- | Was right, when lo! before her stood | THE GUARANTY OF RELIGIOUS | or those which may be affected by ex-post pre 
cue: for mankind is now even as in the | the other two mourners; for Sally had LIBERTY. facto laws, or those which relate to prop- ade 
days of Solomon. ‘‘A merry heart doeth risen to her feet, under Philindy’s inter- BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. erty. Religious liberty is very intimately ant 
good like a medicine.” rogative stare. The situation was com- allied with free government. Our general to | 
““They’re down to the cemetery a-decor- | plete. Eben, behind the fir-trees, be- TuE Constitution of the United States de- | theory is that the citizen, subject to the lim- d 
atin’ the soldiers’ graves, Eben, an’ your | gun to shake with silent laughter. Elsy’s | clares that “‘no religious test shall ever be | itation of decency and good order, should nat 
monument!” face was a study of disgust and distress, | required as a qualification to any office or | be absolutely free as to his religion, and eye 
«« Jee-thunder!” In her seclusion, she had not heard of | public trust under the United States,” and | that on this account no legal preferences ture 
An expletive of strictly Yankee manufac- ‘‘war-widows,” and here was her own | that ‘‘ Congress shall make no law respect- | should be granted to him and no discrim- lie j 
ture burst from his lips. sacred sorrow stolen and travestied before | ing an establishment of religion or prohibit- | inations made against him. This doctrine Wh 
‘‘My moniment! That isthe greatest git | ber eyes! She was indignant with Eben’s | ing the free exercise thereof.” These pro- | surely needs no defense in this country. ther 
off ever I heard. Say, Elsy, be you strong | intense amusement; she was outraged by | visions guarantee religious liberty against | Why, then, should it not be incorporated cle, 
enough to walk down there, ‘long o’ me? I | the airs and assumption of these girls. | encroachments by the General Government; | into the fundamental law of the land in may 
think ’twould be fust rate to jest ketch ’em | Perhaps in another moment the scene | yet neither of them imposes any limitation | such a form as to be restrictive not only 8 
at it.” might have ended ina tempest, for Elsy | upon the powers of the states. upon the powers of the General Govern- ane 
“Qh! Eben! It would scare ’em to | had stepped forward, burning to pour a So, also, the Constitution declares that | ment, but equally so upon those of all the tical 
death!” torrent of reproach and contempt on their | ‘“‘the United States shall guarantee to each | states?) Why should not so vital an interest testa 
“*Tain’t skeert you any to hurt, hes it?” | heads; and Philindy, tossing her jaunty | state in this Union a republican form of | as that of religious liberty be committed to tute 
he answered, dryly. ‘‘ You look likea posy- | crape hat in air, had thrown down a word government,” and that ‘the citizens of the custody of the whole people in their wou 
bed this minute. I'll resk ’em, if you can | of inquiry and scorn at Mary Ann: each state shall be entitled to all the priv- | collective character, and be thus guarded in othe: 
walk it.” “ Well said! How come you—” ileges and immunities of citizens in the sev- | the best possible manner against the “‘acci- Is th 
‘‘T’ve been there this morning, ’nd I can But then the brass band brayed loudly at eral states.” These clauses have no relation dents of ignorance,” the passions of zeal- _ 
go again,” said Elsy, shyly, with tears in | the gate, the procession was coming, and, to the question of religious liberty as it may | ots, and, indeed, all causes of peril? It ves 
her eyes and a smile on her lips. like ghosts at cock-crow, Eben’s three | be affected by state constitutions and state | seems to us that the proper place for the ti 
“Rainbows again, Iswan! You been a- | widows dispersed at double-quick time to | laws. A state might be republican in the | assertion and guaranty of the principle is ty, 
decoratin’, hev ye?” their several mansions. And when the girls | form of its government and yet practice re- | in our national Magna Charta. The princi- state, 
“Oh! Eben!” in white and the tired veterans paused by { ligious oppression upon a portion of its | ple is quite as important as the obligation 4 
And the shower came down in good ear- | Eben Parker’s monument, and his father citizens. The rule adopted by the Supreme | of contracts or the protection of the citi- Cathe 
nest. But he found means to stop it,and,with | and mother followed, to see the flowers Court of the United States in interpreting | zen against ex-post facto laws. Cathe 
the key to the back door properly turned and | strewn about its base, there stood Eben the provision that relates to “ the privileges We see no reason why Congress should ‘ whole 
hidden under the steps, the happy couple | himself, worn a good deal, somewhat dirty and immunities of citizens in the several | by the Constitution be placed under re- religic 
started off on their walk, Eben beguiling | and ragged besides, but for all that the real states” makes it inapplicable to the religious | straint as to religious tests, as to the estab- prose! 
the way with explanations, of which afew | Eben, with one arm around Elsy, who, | liberty or any other right of the citizen as | lishment of religion, and as to the free exer- their 
sentences only are needed to expound his | blushing and shrinking, could not quite determined by the state of which he is a] cise thereof, that is not equally good to posed 
comrade’s letter. escape from that stringent grasp. resident. There is nothing in the last three | show that the states should in the same ~ 
‘* Well, you see, my hat got shot off’n my The procession was very much demoral- amendments to the Constitution that reaches | Constitution be placed under a similar re- oe 
head. I’d been kinder cute, ’n set it up a | ized. Everybody wanted to shake hands | the question of ‘Teligion, and nothing any- | straint. If the whole people, as represented — 
little with a mess o’ crumpled paper, | with him, after his father and mother had | Where else in this instrument that places the | in Congress, cannot be safely trusted on power 
knowin’ they sighted folkses head for a | accepted the situation. And then everybody states under the slightest restraint with | this question without a constitutional re- _— 
mark ginerally. So, sure enough, it got | wanted to hear all about it; but a timely reference to this subject; and, hence, it is straint, can the people in parts and as or- 
pootty well peppered. As for them boots, | suggestion from the minister that it was true, as remarked by Suntinn Story, in his ganized into separate communities be sd 
they got lost a-marchin’ the day before. I’d nearly one o’clock and no flowers distribu- | Commentaries on the Constitution (section | trusted with any more safety? The whole : sp 
put on a pair o’ low shoes I got in Orleens, | ted as yet, besides an inward monitor that 1879), that ‘‘ the whole power over the sub- | body politic composing the nation with iff a 0 
cause the sand was so hot ’nd heavy; ’nd I recalled dinner to most of the crowd, } ject of religion is left exclusively to the | diversity of sentiments, its broader compte 18, wou 
slung them boots onto a gun-carriage. I | averted further delay. So they turned off | State governments, to be acted upon ac- | hension of interests, and more extended “ ar 
expect the Rebs was a-follerin’ on us up | into other paths, and left the pink and _pol- cording to their sense of justice and the | view of what is best for the whole—is less ; I 
pretty spry, an’ somebody kinder appropri- | ished obelisk alone in its glory, save for | State constitutions.” likely to err than any local sections of the y oo 
ated the boots, seein’’em lyin’ where they Elsy’s garland of apple-blossoms and the The states, by the express language of the | whole. If a religious test would be objec: wi. el 
dropped in the track. I did get an amazin’ | fading roses poor Sally had dropped in her Tenth Amendment, retain all ‘‘the powers | tionable in the General Government, it 18 he “ 
bad wownd, to be sure, right through one flight. not delegated to the United States by the | equally so in a state government; and if on . § the 
leg, an’ another on my scalp. I lost a heap “*Darn it all!’ growled Mr. Parker, who | Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the | this subject the former cannot be trusted aw 
0’ blood; ’n when I come to myself it was | had to say something, he was so overcome. states.” These are called ‘‘ reserved” state | without restraint, then the latter ought not “dh 
night, and there was an old Nigger woman | ‘‘ What be I goin’ to do with that stun | powers; and among them is that of dealing | to be trusted without the same restraint. It ishing 
a-sarchin’ the field with a pine-knot, so ’s | thing Raow?” with religion and the religious rights and | is not enough to deny the power of a Te: = of 
to see ef she could help somebody. She «Well, I expect ye’ll all die some time or | liberties of the people in such manner as | ligious test tothe one and leave it to the dis- : Olce, 
hailed a stout young feller as quick as she | nuther. Guess ye better let it stan’ for a | each state shall think most expedient. State | cretion of the other. It is not enough to omen, 
see me, an’ betwixt ’em they took me acrost | fam’ly piece,” suggested Father Gold, with | power in this respect is plenary and com- | say that ‘‘ Congress shall make no law re- . In t] 
the crick in a canoe like, ’nd into their old | a grin. But there was no further talk about | plete, subject to no limitation by the Na- | specting an establishment of religion or pro 0 the ¢ 
hut. I’d ha’ got well pretty quick ef ’t | it then. tional Constitution. hibiting the free exercise thereof,” and then cont 
hadn’t ha’ ben for that mean Southern fever, Eben was sandwiched between his father It is well known, as a matter of history, | leave the states to make as many such laws aded, i 
that kep’ me most forever flat on my back. | and mother in the old wagon, and Elsy that long after the Constitution went into | as they please. On this great subject we a Th 
And when I pulled through that, you better | went off with hers in the same fashion, operation the power of taxation for the | should be absolutely one people in our pol- a Ee 
b’lieve I had a time gettin’ hum!” neither of them speaking of the scene they | support of religion in the Protestant form | icy and assert this policy in our organie : =f Pr 
By this time they were at the cemetery | had involuntarily witnessed; for if they | was actually exercised in some of the states. | law. No state should deem it a hardship to > _ of 
gate, listening to ‘‘ America,” as it pealed | were not cultured they were kind. And | That power still exists, and might be exer- | be deprived of the power to impose a Te- ye e st 
through the open windows. perhaps it may be forgiven to Eben that, ! cised by any state to any extent, and in favor | ligious test, or to establish a religion, or 10 pro 
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THE INDEPENDENT! 








prohibit the free exercise thereof, any more 
than it is to be deprived of the power to im- 
pair the obligation of contracts, or to do 
various other things forbidden to the states 
by the Constitution. All persons who are 
not short-sighted bigots must see that all 
the people have a common interest in ex- 
tending to the religious liberty of all the 
highest possible security. 

The population of this country, religious- 
ly considered and considered in reference 
to the question of race and nativity, is ex- 
ceedingly mixed in its constituent elements, 
and such it will remain for many years to 
come. It contains a large amount of for- 
eign-born persons. Roman Catholicism, 
representing the ignorance, the poverty, 
the bigotry, and superstition of Catholic 
countries, and owing spiritual allegiance 
to a foreign hierarchy, has become not only 
a strong ecclesiastical, but also a strong po- 
litical power on this soil. Some of our 
large cities, looked at with reference to the 
voting power that controls. their local ad- 
ministration, are already foreign, if not 
Catholic, cities. The population of the 
Southern States is made up of two races 
that cannot readily, if at all, be fused into 
each other. European immigration pours 
in upon us on the Atlantic seaboard, and 
the prospect is that in the future. we shall 
receive a very considerable Asiatic immi- 
gration on our Pacific coast. We are but a 
young nation, and have hardly yet, as a 
whole, acquired a distinctively national 
character. It is by no means certain that 
we have finished our growth in the acquisi- 
tion of territory. There is nothing im- 
probable in the supposition that we may 
add Mexico, the states of Central America, 
and a part if not all of the adjacent islands 
to the territory of the United States. 

No one, looking at the spectacle of our 
national life as it now presents itself to the 
eye, is to-day wise enough even to conjec- 
ture the possibilities and contingencies that 
lie in the bosom of the unrevealed future. 
What is before us wedo not know. Let us, 
then, as germane to the purpose of this arti- 
cle, indulge in one or two suppositions that 
may become realities. 

Suppose that in a given state there should 
arise an intense and bitter politico-ecclesias- 
tical struggle between Catholics and Pro- 
testants, and that the former should consti- 
tute the majority of the people. This 
would only be what has often happened in 
other countries and what may happen here. 
Is there anything in the Constitution of the 
United States to protect the religious rights 
of Protestants in such an event? Nothing 
whatever. The Catholics, being the major- 
ity, might alter the constitution of the 
state, make Catholicism a state religion, tax 
the people to support it, exclude all but 
Catholics from office, and enforce the 
Catholic .faith by legal sanctions. The 
whole range of possibilities in reference to 
religious preferences, discriminations, and 
proscriptions would be entirely open to 
their choice, without any limitation im- 
posed by the National Constitution or any 
corrective remedy in the powers of the 
General Government. This is but a suppo- 
sition; yet nothing is wanting but voting 

power and the disposition, with suitable at- 
tendant circumstances, to convert it into a 
reality in any state of the Union, and it is 
by no means insupposable that the requisite 
conditions might be supplied in at least 
some of the states. The Constitution, as it 
is, would not meet such an order of things 
with any remedial power. 

We may also suppose that Protestants, in 
such a religious contest, would, by reason 
of their number, be the political victors. 
What, then, would prevent them from mak- 
ing the state a Protestant state and commit- 
ting all its legal functions and powers ex- 
Clusively to Protestants, and even estab- 
lishing a religious test in respect to the 
tight of suffrage? Nothing but their own 
choice. The religious rights of Catholics, 
in every state of the Union in which they 
are inthe minority, are to-day completely 
at the disposal of a majority that is non- 
Catholic; and if those right are not in- 
vaded, it is not for the want of power to do 
80, The constitution of New Hampshire 
how provides that no one, unless he is of 
“the Protestant religion,” shall be eligible 
to the office of governor or to either house 
of the state legislature. The principle of 


stitution is concerned, may be incorpor- 
ated into every state constitution “tnd put 
into practice to any extent. ; 

One of the territories of the United States 
is inhabited chiefly by a Mormon popula- 
tion, gathered from various countries. Let 
us suppose this territory to be organized 
into a state and admitted into the Union, 
and, consequently, clothed with the auton- 
omy and powers of every other state. 
Whatever its constitution might be at the 
time of admission, it would, like the con- 
stitutions of all the other states, be subject 
to any change within the limits of a repub- 
lican form of government which the major- 
ity might choose to make; and by sucha 
process Mormonism, being the religion of 
the majority, might be made the religion of 
the state. Nothing is needed to make this 
supposition real but the admission of Utah 
into the Union. Congress would have no 
power in the terms of the admission to es- 
tablish a permanent guaranty against such 
aresult. It can refuse to admit a state; 
but it cannot govern an admitted state or 
dispossess it of the powers common to all 
the states. If Protestants, being the ma- 
jority in any state, could establish Protest- 
antism as a state religion, then Mormons, 
being the majority, could establish Mormon- 
ism as such a religion; and in neither case 
would there be any remedy in the Federal 
Constitution. Once in the Union, every 
state is self-governing, except as limited by 
this Constitution; and in respect to religion 
no state is thus limited at all. State con- 
stitutions are purely the creatures of state 
public sentiment and are what that senti- 
ment makes them. 

We give these suppositions—which in 
kind might be indefinitely multiplied—sim- 
ply as illustrations of what is possible 
under our present constitutional system. 
It is possible that an Asiatic and heathen 
population may acquire the control of one 
or more of the Pacific states. It is possible 
that Mexico and the states of Central Amer- 
ica, with their almost exclusively Catholic 
population, may become members of the 
Union. We do not now know where the 
doctrine of ‘‘manifest destiny” in these 
and other respects will ultimately conduct 
us as a people. We do not know what 
shape the school question will finally take, 
or to what collisions it may yet lead. What 
we do know is that our National Constitu- 
tion, except as against encroachments by 
the General Government, does not stand 
guard over the religious liberties of the 
people. It affords them no protection. 
The whole subject is left exclusively with 
the states and over their action in regard to 
it the Constitution asserts no control. 

Would it not, then, be wise so to amend 
the Constitution that this great question of 
religious liberty in all its phases and appli- 
cations shall be settled by the fundamental 
law of the land, and so settled that the 
whole people, as one political organism, 
shall be charged with the protection of such 
liberty? Would it not be wise to make 
religious liberty in every state a national 
idea? The obligation of contracts, the 
right of protection against an evr-post facto 
law and bills of attainder, the rights of life, 
civil liberty, and property, as guarded against 
any deprivation, except by due process of 
law, the equal protection of the laws, the 
right of the United States citizen to become 
the citizen of any state by residence therein 
and there to enjoy all the privileges and 
immunities granted to its own citizens, the 
right in every state to a republican form of 
government, the rights of United States 
citizenship in each state—these and the 
like are already national ideas. The Con- 
stitution asserts them and protects them. 
Why not place religious liberty in the same 
category? It is a right second to no other 
in the whole circle. There is nothing in it 
to make ita local idea or require that it 
should be remitted to the exclusive juris- 
diction of the states. 

The amendment to the Constitution pro- 
posed by ex-Speaker Blaine looks in the 
right direction and covers the ground in 
part. In 1870 the Hon. E. P. Hurlbut, 
formerly a judge of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York, published a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘‘A Secular View of Relig- 
ion in the State,” in which he suggested an 
amendment with a view to the same general 
end. Combining the propositions of both 





this provision, so far as the National Con- 
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these gentlemen, with some modifications 


a) 





and additions, we submit the following 
draft of an amendment that would meet 
the whole case: 

SEcTION 1. No state shall make any law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibit the free exercise thereof, or estab- 
lish any religious test as a qualification to 
hold any office, or to discharge any politi- 
cal or civil duty, or to exercise and enjoy 
any political or civil right, privilege, or 
immunity whatsoever. 

Sec. 2. Neither the United States nor 
any state, territory, municipality, or any 
civil division of ony state or territory, shall 
levy any tax or make any gift, grant, or ap- 
propriation for the support or in aid of any 
church, religious sect, or denomination, or 
any school, seminary, or institution of learn- 
ing in which the faith or doctrines of any 
religious order or sect shall be taught or in- 
culcated, or in which religious rites or prac- 
tices shall be observed, or for the support 
or in aid of any religious charity or pur- 
pose of any seet or denomination whatso- 
ever. 


Sec. 3. Congress shall have power, by 
appropriate legislation, to enforce the pro- 
visions of this article. , 

The phraseology of this amendment may, 
perhaps, be improved; yet the ideas, if in- 
corporated into the Constitution of the 
United States, would put an end to the 
school question and all other questions that 
contemplate any alliance, whether direct or 
indirect, between civil government and 
religion. Religious liberty, untaxed, un- 
coerced, without any patronage from the 
state, but simply enjoyed and protected, 
without any discriminations or preferences 
and without any encroachment by govern- 
mental power, would have its basis in the 
National Constitution, and would, hence, 
be the universal inheritance of all the peo- 
ple, whether they were Christians or Infi- 
dels, Catholics or Protestants, Mormons or 
Jews. The best ideas of the state constitu- 
tions would be nationalized, and the defects 
and inconsistencies which exist in some 
of them would be _ removed. The 
future would be guaranteed by the 
consolidated strength of the whole peo- 
ple. Ecclesiasticism would have nothing 
to gain by becoming a political power. 
Religious factions could never bring civil 
government within the circle of their 
objects, and foreign hierarchies could ob- 
tain no foothold on this soil. The divorce 
between church and state would be abso- 
lute, universal, and radical: The ax would 
be laid at the root of the tree. Such an 
amendment would guarantee impartial and 
perfect religious liberty in-all the forms 
and applications of the idea. And in this 
respect it would be simply a true and full 
expression of one of the essential principles 
of AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 
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BY HENRY BACON. 





OF all the twelve Salons I have seen this is 
the best and the most brilliant. On every side 
one sees the large and serious canvases which 
were sO rare a year ago. Clairin has left, for 
once, the footsteps of Regnault, and painted a 
portrait of Sarah Bernhardt, the great trage- 
dienne of the Comedie Francaise. He repre- 
sents her as lying on a red sofa, dressed in 
white satin, and a beautiful hound lying at her 
feet. With Clairin’s treatment, you may easily 
imagine what a striking pictureit is. The head 
is especially fine, posed gracefully, and admir- 
able incolor. If any one doubted the likeness 
to-day, they had only to turn round and look 
at the original, for the actress is here in all her 
glory. It would have been a good thing if 
Clairin had insisted upon her wearing that same 
white robe de chambre in which he painted her. 
And while speaking of Sarah Bernhardt, I will 
not forget to mention that she too is an exhibit- 
or in this Salon—sending two statues wrought 
by her own hand and of more than the average 
ability. 

Duez, one of the most popular of the rising 
artists of Paris, is represented in the Salon, not 
only by his own pictures, but by a portrait of 
himself by a brother artist. While he repre- 
sents his friend Bounce as wrapped in an Ulster 
overcoat, his friend Mathers has represented 
Duez in his own apartment and surrounded by 
pictures and all the paraphernalia of an artist’s 
room. Berne-Bellecour is represented by a 
still-life picture, an order and painted for a 
gentleman’s dining-room, in which there can be 
no silver to vie with the brilliancy of some that 
Bellecour has put into his composition. 

And now what has Vibert? One of the most 





characteristic monkfpictures he ever painted. 














More of his satire on the corruption of the 
Church. Another blow at priestcraft. There 
is no artist in Paris who gets stronger meaning 
or keener satire into his pictures than Vibert. 
He is a worthy leader of one of the best schools 
in France. 

Berand has a fling at that much-misused 
woman, the mother-in-law. It is a small pic- 
ture of that portion of the Boulevard Clichy 
near the Montmartre Cemetery. Several peo- 
ple are coming out of the cemetery, and two (a 
gentleman and lady) are prominent in the fore- 
ground. She has her handkerchief at her eyes, 
and he—he is lighting a cigar. The catalogre 
simply says “‘ Returning from the Funeral ”’; bu 
the friends of the artist know well that he 
means a mental addition of the words “‘ mother- 
in-law.’’? Strangely enough (and what a com- 
ment it is upon French marital relations), it is 
one of the successes of the Exposition. But 
*tis not the subject alone that pleases. It is the 
admirable treatment of the wet Boulevard and 
the admirable value given to the figures. It is 
amusing to see M. Berand. It is his first nota 
ble success, and he hangs about his picture’ 
evidently highly delighted with the favorable 
comments made upon it. 


But Olivié is the happy man. Why, youhave 
to elbow your way through the crowd to get 
near his pictures, and then keep your e!bows to 
Keep your place clear. One represents a scene 
in the Inquisition, and the other an old “ Inva- 
lid ”’ sitting quietly on the banks of the Seine 
and fishing, which is the dullest work imagin- 
able. Ah! Olivié has hit his subject. Here is 
this old soldier, who perhaps made the cam- 
paign of Russia, perhaps one of the Old Garde, 
still occupied at the expense of the government. 
His cap falls over his eyes and rests on his well- 
colored nose. On his breast hangs the Napoleon 
medal. Here is the old soldier bobbing for one 
prize more. How age changes our desires! It 
is a good picture, and I think Olivié deserves 
and will get a medal. 

Emile Renié is ‘‘desole.”” His landscape is 
up to the second story. This is too bad. It is 
a capital landscape, but nobody can see it. 

Doré, on the contrary, has an excellent place. 
He always knows how to get on the line of 
sight. He takes the measure from the wainscot- 
ting to the ceiling and then paints to fill the 
space. In that way a man is sure to get no- 
body’s pictures hung above or below his own. 
They say, on the same principle, that Becker 
has taken the measure of one side of the Grand 
Salon for next year. 

Many a French artist has lost a good patron 
in the death of Mr. A. T. Stewart—Meissonier 
notably, and after him a host of lesser lights. 
Firmin Giraud has in the Salon a bright and 
interesting picture of a flower-market, which he 
was painting for the gallery of the famous 
shopkeeper. The picture, notwithstanding 
Mr. Stewart’s death, will undoubtedly reach 
its original destination. 


Year before last the great center of attraction— 
or, rather, of curiosity—was Bonnat’s figure of 
Christ. Everybody looked at it, disliked its 
horrible realism, and praised its technique. 
This year Bonnat has chosen another scriptural 
subject—Jacob wrestling with the Angel. It is 
a Master work; but, as 4 Sunday-school pupil, I 
could never understand how the Angel, being 
an angel, was vanquished by Jacob, and this 
does not explain the mystery tome. It must 
have been par com plaisance. 


Vollon, who used to paint only pots and pans, 
has left his kitchen glories, to paint a life-sized 
fisherwoman. It looks like one of Breton’s 
peasant women, mellowed by time. The pic- 
ture is a surprise to everybody, and Vollon has 
made good use of his pot-and-pan period to 
study color. 

Detaille, I hear, is becoming wonderfully 
popular in New York, and he deserves to be. 
His picture is called ‘‘La Reconnaisance.” 
The title tells the subject perfectly. The street 
of a village, a dead soldier in the foreground, a 
squad of soldiers, its officer anxiously ques- 
tioning a peasant, who is pointing down the 
road, groups at the doors and windows and 
heads appearing over the walls, in the distance 
a compact mass of troops hurrying on—that is 
what one sees on the canvas. It is painted 
fearlessly, but not carelessly. There is no 
doubt that Detaille is painting better and bet- 
ter every year, and will more than justify the 
great reputation he has already attained by his 
first pictures. 

Pille is represented in the Salon by what he 
himself described to me as “‘a little picture, 
consisting of a man, a woman, and a window.” 
We hunted for such a picture, and finally found 
it. The man is an officer, who is talking with 
the woman, who is looking out of the window. 
The woman is pretty; the window-frame is 
carved, quaint, and vine-hung ; and the officer, 
a well-drawn figure that stands well. But you 
have enough for once; there will be more fur- 
ther on. This is but the result of a hasty walk 
through the Salons. In the future we shall have 
details, One cannot see 5,000 pictures in a day, 
and write of them in the evening. 





PARIS, May‘Ist, 1876. 
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Biblical Aesearch, 


A SUPPLEMENTAL reconnoissance of some 
portion of Palestine and the country east of the 
Jordan, by the Rev. Selah Merrill, D. D., and 
Mr. Henry Van Dyck, is now nearly finished. 
They started from Beirut via Sidon, etc., to the 
Sea of Galilee, whence they commenced an ex- 
ploration of the Ghor, or Jordan Valley, and 
sundry side wadies and takjng in the upper 
part of Moab. In the latter part of their jour- 
ney they were joined and accompanied by Rev. 
Dr. Thompson, of the ‘‘ Land and the Book,” 
and his son Henry. They went southward as 
far as Callirhoe, the well-known het springs, 
and tried to go down by its valley, Wady Zerka 
Ma’ in, to the Dead Sea, but found it impassa- 
ble. However, they found some apparently 
new hot sulphur springs, near the old ones. 
During their trip in Northern Moab they were 
accompanied by some American clerical gentle- 
men, in pursuit of their health, and all enjoyed 
their trip very much. Dr, Thompson accom- 
panied them northward as far as the valley of 
the Zerka,; whence he struck across the country 
through Nablous to Joppa, managing to add 
something new to his store of knowledge by 
the way. The party return by a middle and 
rather new course, between the Jordan and the 
Hauran, to the northern portions of the land. 
They have probably explored more thoroughly 
than has ever been done, except by Professor 
Paine, the Ghor and the Wady Zerka (Jabbok), 
and their explorations about Callirhoe cannot 
be without interest. They visited Nebo and 
Pisgah, as identified by Mr. Paine, and Dr. 
Thompson coincides substantially with the 
correctness of that identification. However, 
they report that the two names Neba and 
Siagah are given indifferently to the whole group 
of peaks; and until the Frangi demanded two 
definite localities for the two names the natives 
made no distinction between them. Dr. Thomp- 
son confirms an old account that the River 
Jabbok repeatedly loses itself, by running un- 
derground, between its source and its mouth. 
But for further details it will be necessary to 
wait till the party returns. 





..+-It is curious to note, amid the modern 
discussions about the various readings of the 
New Testament manuscripts, how many that 
were noted in the earlier editions of the Greek 
Testament, though certainly known to the 
modern critics, have entirely dropped out of 
notice—most likely on account of the over- 
whelming evidence against them and the fact 
of their being of no special use as pet proof- 
texts. Thus a various reading in the Greek! 
Testament of R. Stephens, first printed in 1546 
and reprinted later in the same style, has the 
following variant after Luke vi, 4: ‘‘On the 
same day he beheld a certain man working on 
the Sabbath, and said unto him : ‘ Man, blessed 
art thou if thou knowest what thou doest ; but 
if thou knowest not, thou art cursed and a 
transgressor of the law.’’ Nobody ever notices 
this now; and yet it has the authority of the 
Codex Bezae—indeed, it is on the page at which 
the volume lies open in its case in the Universi- 
ty Library at Cambridge, England. Most likely 
Stephens (son) obtained it from this very manu- 
script, for he must have collated it for his: 
father about 1546. Mr. Scrivener says about 
this passage : “‘I was present when this pas- 
sage was shown at Cambridge to a learned 
Greek Archimandrite, Phillippos Schulati, of 
Kustandje. He had never heard either of it or 
of the manuscript before; but, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, his answer was ready: ‘ This 
cannot be. The Lord cursed noman.’” And, 
by the way, touching the Codex Bezae, it is 
quite probable that Beza obtained it by way of 
spoil while a chaplain-general of the Reformed 
army in the campaign when Lyons was sacked, 
in 1562. He himself says that he obtained the 
MS. from the monastery of St. Ireneus, at 
Lyons, at that time. 


..--One of the difficulties attending the en- 
thusiastic efforts of inscription-readers appears 
in one of the Cesnola inscriptions, figured as 
No. 15, plate iv, of Prof. Hall’s article on the 
subject. We learn that, on comparing notes 
with Gen. Cesnola, in Cyprus, he came to the 
conclusidu that he had figured this inscription 
wrong sideup. The inscription thus becomes 
to. u. *, mo, *., and what was thought to be an 
unknown and unique character proves to be wu. 
The first character, fo, at the time of publication 
could not be known; but its value (a variant) 
was proved by the gold armille discovered by 
Cesnola, formerly mentioned in this column. 
The character here represented by the first star 
is one which occurs elsewhere only twice—once 
in exchange foro—and was long ago conjec- 
tured by Prof. Hall to stand for io; but later, 
by Dr. Ahrens, of Hanover, for zo. The char- 
acter represented by the second star is still a 
puzzle. The inscription is in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. It should here be stated that 
the discovery of the above variant for to is one 
step gained toward deciphering the hitherto 
illegible ‘‘Naked Archer’ inscription in the 
British Museum, which is probably the most 
ancient of all, 








Personalities, 


THE political conventions taking place in 
all parts of the country, preparatory to the two 
great conventions at Cincinnati and St. Louis, 
which are to decide who shall be the successor 
of President Grant, bring to the surface tem- 
porarily the names of men of whom the world 
has not known much heretofore. The paper- 
currency convention, for example, at Indian- 
apolis last week nominated the venerable Peter 
Cooper for the Presidency and Newton Booth, 
of California, for the Vice-Presidency. It wasa 
very strange selection, Mr. Cooper being in his: 
85th year and the apostle of paper money ; 
while Mr. Booth is a hard-money man, living in 
a state whose constitution forbids paper money 
altogether. The Prohibitionists at the conven- 
tion in Cleveland nominated as their candidate 
for the Presidency Gen. Green Clay Smith, of 
Kentucky, from the renowned Bourbon district, 
and G. T. Stewart, of Ohio, for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. It wasa slight to Neal Dow, not put- 
ting him on the ticket. 





....-Ex-Governor Palmer, of Illinois, is com- 
ing into prominent notice as a possible candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency, in case the Demo- 
crats should give the first place on their ticket 
to an Eastern man. He is what is called a man 
of the people. He is verging upon sixty years 
of age, was a cooper, peddler, teacher, and law- 
yer: supported Van Buren; opposed the Ne- 
braska bill; was in 1856 president of the first 
Illinois Republican convention ; personally pre- 
ferred Fremont, but supported McLean ; voted 
for Fremont and Lincoln ; was a member of the 
Peace Congress; was a Union division com- 
mander; was made major-general; was for 
four years governor of Illinois ; and in 1872 de- 
serted the Republicans, 


....Doorkeeper Fitzhugh, whose foolish let- 
ter to one of his friends in Texas has brought 
him conspicuously before the publie, is described 
by an editorial correspondent of the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Courier as of noble blood, being the 
great-grandson of Patrick Henry, and ‘“con- 
nected with some of the first families of the 
South.’? He was sergeant-at-arms of the Con- 
federate Senate and is said to bear a striking 
resemblance to the Emperor of Brazil. He may 
look like Dom Pedro, but he is as little like 
that personage as any human being could be. 


....The cares and worry of a business career 
are not at all unfavorable to longevity, as ap- 
pears by the many venerable merchants who 
are living in this city. The oldest of them, Mr. 
Henry Coit, for many years a merchant in 
South Street, died last week, at the age of 96. 
He had been an active merchant in New York 
since 1812, when he was a supercargo ; and he 
was for many years vice-president of the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company. He was 
the last of the old school of South-street mer- 
chants. 


....Prof. James Russell Lowell has been 
elected a delegate from the 8th congressional 
district in Massachusetts to the Republican 
Presidential Convention in Cincinnati. It is the 
first time that he has consented to take any 
active part in political life; but it is not by any 
means the first time he has given his attention 
to political affairs, as the Biglow Papers clearly 
enough prove. He has the courage of his 
opinions and he thinks the time has come 
when men of his class should take part in polit- 
ical life. 

....-Mr. Melvin Lord, the oldest bookseller in 
Boston and probably in the United States, died 
last week in that city, aged eighty-four years 
and eight months. At the time of his death he 
was preparing a very elaborate history of the 
booksellers of Boston, beginning with the first 
psalm-book printed by Green, of Cambridge. 


....General Sherman, in a letter from Wash- 
ington explaining his inability to pay a prom- 
ised visit to Springfield, Ill., on the anniversary 
of the Bafftle of Resaca, says: ‘‘I am more sorry 
than you possibly can be at the cause which 
took me from 8t. Louis and forced me to reside 
here in Washington.”’ 

....The marble statue of the late George D, 
Prentice, placed upon the principal facade of 
The Louisville Courier-Journal building in Louis- 
ville, Ky., was dedicated with appropriate cere- 
monies last week. Mr. George D. Prentice, Jr., 
unveiled the statue and Mrs, Clarence Prentice 
crowned it, 


.... Fhe opponents of Secretary Bristow have 
been busily occupied in inventing damaging 
stories about him. The report that he left the 
army because he objected to serving with 
Negroes hardly needed a denial; but it has 
been proved altogether untrue. 


....The Centennial Commission, in Philadel- 
phia, has re-elected General Hawley its presi- 
dent; and this may be considered as settling 
the question of Sanday opening, for he has de- 
clared that he would resign if the Exhibition 
were opened on Sunday. 


--»-The famous traveler, Captain Burton, it 





is said, is to be sent as British special envoy to 
Cabul,#® watch the Afghans and the Russians. 
A wilier diplomatic detective England could 
not find. 

-.»-Mr. William Winter has accepted an invi 
tation to write and deliver the poem before the 
Society of the Army of the Potomac, at the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, June 6th. 


....Governor Rice, of Massachusetts, it is re- 
ported, thinks favorably of E. B. Washburne as 
a presidential candidate ; but he has ‘‘ none but 
the kindest feelings *” for Secretary Bristow. 


...-The Bus n Daily Advertiser announces 
that Mr. B. P. Shillaber has returned to his 
home, after a three months’ trip to California, 
in the enjoyment of excellent health. 


....Congressman Blair, of New Hampshire, 
is restoring the old Webster Court-house in 
Plymouth, N. H., where Daniel Webster made 
his first plea, for a public library. 


....President White, of Cornell University, 
expects to sail for Europe soon after commence- 
ment, in search of needed rest and strength. 


..-.Gen, McClellan has been invited to de- 
liver the Fourth of July orationin Binghamton, 
N.Y. 








Science. 





THE question as to the companion or com- 
panions of Procyon is exciting much interest 
now and is in a very perplexing condition. In 
March, 1873, Struve, at Pulkowa, announced the 
discovery of a minute companion almost ex- 
actly in the place where, according to the com- 
putations of Auwers, a companion ought to be 
placed to produce certain irregular motions 
which have long been observed in this star. 
Struve assigned as its so-called position angle 
90°.24, with a distance of 12".5. He observed it 
again in March, 1875, on three different occa- 
sions, and obtained for the position angle 99°.60 
and 11".7 for the distance, from which change 
he infers an orbital motion. But, in the mean- 
time, the star had been carefully observed at 
Washington with the great telescope—at least 
twice as powerful as that at Pulkowa (the 
Washington instrument has an aperture of 26 
inches, against 15 for the Pulkowa telescope)— 
without finding a trace of a companion in the 
place indicated by Struve, though on two or 
three occasions suspicions were entertained of 
stars glimpsed in quite a different place. Since 
January, however, the observations have be- 
come more definite, and, in a paper recently 
communicated to the American Academy, at 
Boston, Admiral Davis sums up the matter with 
the conclusion that Procyon has, at least, three 
companions within a distance of 10’, as follows: 
No. 1, position angle 10°, distance 6"; No. 2, po- 
sition 96°, distance 8.8"; and No. 3, position 
about 50°, distance 10". Of these No. 2 is the 
brightest. Still, on looking at the observations 
as reported, itis clear that these objects must 
be very difficult to see. No.1 is reported as 
having been seen at different times by Watson, 
Peters, and Newcomb, but never by Holden ; 
No. 2 by Watson and Holden only, never by 
Peters or Newcomb; and No. 3 by Watson, 
Peters, and Holden, never by Newcomb. Hall 
could never see either; neither can Clark, with 
the McCormick telescope of equal power, 
Altogether one does not know what to think, 
unless it should turn out that these little bodies 
move rapidly around the principal star or are 
variable in their brightness. It would seem, 
however, almost certain that Struve must be 
mistaken. 


....In an interesting article on spontaneous 
generation, by Rev. W. H. Dallinger, published 
in The Popular Science Review, he shows that the 
germs of bacteria and monads may be so infini- 
tesimal as not to be revealed by the microscope, 
and Only by means of physical processes such 
as were instituted by Professor Tyndall, who 
‘thas presented us with a physical demonstra- 
tion of the existence of immeasurably minute 
molecules of matter, utterly beyond the reach 
of the most powerful combination of lenses yet 
constructed, which are the indispensable pre- 
cursors of bacteria in sterilized infusions. In 
short, he has opened up a new and exact 
method which must lead to a scientific determ- 
ination of the existence and nature of the bac- 
teria germs. The particles which Tyndall was 
enabled to detect by passing a beam of light 
through them Mr. Dallinger was unable to de- 
tect with an exquisite |, objective, employed 
with a new and delicate mode of illumination 
for high powers and worked up to 15,000 diam- 
veters. After demolishing Dr. Bastian, he thus 
sums up what he regards as the facts concerning 
the theory of spontaneous generation: (1) Dr. 
Tyndall has proved, in connection with a host 
of others, but in a more definite and precise 
manner, that in filtered infusions five minutes’ 
boiling does kill every form of bacteria; (2) 
he has further shown that they are propagated 
by demonstrable germs only in such infusions ; 


spontaneous generation to an almost infinite 
distance. He says: ay.F 

«As to the development of bacteria in infu- 
sions charged with solid matter, precise experi- 
ment of a sufficiently comprehensive character 
has yet to be made on them in relation to the 
demonstrated germs. Meantime, shall we ac- 
cept ‘spontaneous generation’ on such ground 
as its strongest advocate has now to offer, and 
ignore the vast chain of facts, copiously attest- 
ed and controlled, which are in perfect harmony 
with the known laws of the entire o G 
world? This, and nothing less than this, is 
what Dr. Bastian inculeates and demands.” 

...-[t is generally well-known that, chem- 
ically, oxygen and sulphur greatly resemble 
each other. The sulphide of carbon, however 
analogous in properties and composition to 
carbonic acid, has hitherto been considered the 
sole sulphuretted compound of carbon, there 
being nothing recognized corresponding to car- 
bonic oxide to the sulphur series. M. Lidot 
has recently made the important discovery of 
protosulphide of carbon, which compound he 
obtains by subjecting bisulphide of carbon to 
sunlight, when the liquid undergoes a profound 
decomposition. Half of the sulphur separates, 
to be again dissolved in the bisulphide not yet 
altered, and at the same time a black powder is 
precipitated, which is the protosulphide sought 
for. This, washed and purified, is destitute of 
taste or odor and is absolutely insoluble in 
neutral solvents. Acids act upon it, giving 
rise to more or less complex products. The 
author proposes to undertake a series of ex- 
tended investigations into the properties of the 
new body. 

....Several foreign nayal powers are direct- 
ing their attention to the practicability of es- 
tablishing telegraph stations in mid-ocean, by 
which messages can be sent from one part of 
the sea along the line of the cable to the term- 
inal point on shore, and vice versa, so that com- 
munication with iron-clads, mail-steamers, and 
other vessels, when out at sea, may be estab- 
lished. One invention for carrying out this 
scheme consists of a hollow sectional column 
with a base plate attached by ball and socket, 
joint, which column is lowered into the water 
and anchored rigidly to the ground. The 
branch cable is coupled to the main cable and 
carried along the column to the surface of the 
water, to be there connected with instruments 
on board the vessels. By this invention it is 
proposed to control naval and strategical move- 
ments, while a ship in distress could communi- 
cate her exact position, the nature of her dis- 
asters, and thus procure assistance. 

-.«.Dr. Cohn has recently contributed a 
paper on the use of the bladders in Aldrovanda 
and Utricularia, two genera of inse¢t-catching 
plants, referred to by Mr. Darwin in his cele- 
brated work. Dr. Cohn remarks: ‘ Why 
should plants possess traps evidently designed 
for catching insects if those insects are no use 
to them after they are caught ?’”’ But there isa 
trap in the argument. The whole question as 
put is just the one naturalists differ about. 
Were the arrangements designed for that spe- 
cial purpose ? is the question. There are num- 
erous actions in plants and animals of use to 
them remotely, but the immediate results are 
often of no consequence whatever. They may 
be or they may be not, and this is where the 
doubts arise in this insect-catching question. 

....The common “Skunk Cabbage’’ (Symplo- 
carpus fe tidus) just gone out of flower with us, 
is a representative of a family (Aroidew) which 
abounds in the tropics. Of the genus Anthu- 
rium, represented in our conservatories by 
the brilliant Flamingo plant, there are alone 180 
species already enumerated, and more are con- 
tinually turning up. But they are by no means 
all of the humble character of our Symplocar- 
pus. Dr. Hooker says that some of the Anthu- 
riums climb the tallest trees, and by the weight 
of their extremely heavy foliage often break 
down strong trees. 

TT 


° 
Hlissions, 

Tue Sakalavas are one of the three pft- 
cipal tribes of Madagascar. They occupy the 
western and northwestern portion of the coul- 
try and are under Hova rule. The missio0- 
aries have not yet labored among them and 
little has been known of their condition. Re- 
cently a missionary of the Friends’ Society 
and another of the London Society made am 
exploratory tour through the Sakalava Country, 
of which we find an account in The Chronicle. 
The Sakalava people inhabit the low and ul 
healthy plains off the coast and the way to 
them lies through a rugged wilderness. They 
received the missionaries in a very friendly 
manner and some of them seemed desirous of 
learning to rend. Churches have been built in 
various Sakalava towns and congregations are 
gathered by the order of the Hova governors. 
At one place it was found that the secretary of 
the governor was accustomed to conduct the 
religious service, but could not answer & single 
question about Jesus Christ and knew nothing 
of his death. A large number af persons Te 
ceived the Lord’s Supper monthly, but had not 
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were but four or five in the large town who 
could read, and that with difficulty. In other 
places which were visited the ignorance of the 
people was nearly if not in every case quite as 
great. Strong drink was everywhere destroy- 
ing the people. 


....- Nagasaki, which before 1859 was the only 
port in Japan open to foreigners, is a peculiarly 
difficult field of missionary labor. The long in- 
tercourse of itsinhabitants with the Dutch, who 
surrendered their religion to their trade, 
brought the Christianity of the latter into de- 
served contempt. Three missionary societies— 
the Reformed, and the Methodist Episcopal, 
of this country, and the Church Missionary So- 
ciety of England — have laborers at Nagasaki. 
The missionary of the latter society is still en- 
gaged in learning the language. The Meth- 
odists have just erected a chapel, which will 
seat 350 people. Two probationers are con- 
nected with this mission. The Reformed mis- 
sionary, Mr. Stout, reports a large Sabbath-eve- 
ning audience, and nine baptisms during the 
year (7 adults). The converts are very active 
in proclaiming the Gospel. Through the efforts 
of these three missions a more favorable senti- 
ment toward Christianity is beginning to per- 
yade the city and the neighborhood. 


.... The English Independent brings a detailed 
account of the recent assaults on two mission- 
aries in China—Mr. John and Dr. Mackenzie, of 
the London Society. The occurrence took 
place about 40 miles from Hang-Chau, in a 
region not before visited by Europeans, whither 
the®nissionaries had gone to visit a number of 
converts. They were severely beaten with 
lumps of hard clay and at one time it seemed 
impossible that they should escape with their 
lives. The intention of the mob was evidently 
to frighten Europeans from visiting them 
again. The general cries were: ‘‘ Beat the for- 
eigners! Killthem! Let them go and preach 
in Hang-Chau. We won’t have them come and 
preach here.’”? The native Christians stood 
manfully by their friends and several of them 
cheerfully bore the hard blows which fell on 
the missionaries. The authorities have quicted 
the people of the offending district and Mr. 
John was intending a month later to visit the 
converts again. 


....-The municipality of Spezzia, Italy, in 
view of the benefits derived from the Wesleyan 
schools, has voted a valuable strip of land to the 
mission at a merely nominal price. Anew sta- 
tion recently opened at Reggio meets with the 
usual shower of priestly missiles in the shape of 
abusive pamphlets or newspaper articles; but 
there have been good audiences from the out- 
set and 20members are about being received 
into the church. One priestly argument is worth 
noting. Only the best things, says the writer, 
are corrupted. Now, as it is notorious that the 
Roman Catholic countries of Europe are far 
more corrupt than the Protestant, it follows 
that the Roman religion, in itself considered, 
must be the best. 


....The fifth annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Baptist Missionary Society was held in Boston, 
April 18th and 19th. The receipts for the year 
were $35,802 and the expenditures $34,158. Five 
new missionaries were appointed during the 
year. The Society now supports 18 mission- 
aries and 20 schools with 51 native teachers and 
1,420 pupils. It has in this country 800 auxiliary 
circles and 90 children’s societies. 


.... The sixth annual meeting of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Presbyterian 
Church was held in Philadelphia, on April 27th. 
The past year has been one of substantial 
progress. There are now 648 auxiliaries and 
342 bands connected with the society. It has 
undertaken the support of 16 new missonaries, 
making the whole number 87. The receipts for 
the year amounted to $77,561. 


-...-The London Society’s missions on the 
Samoan Islands are supplied with teachers and 
pastors from the long-established school at 
Malua, on the Island Upalu. ‘There are 79 
young men, most of them married, now study- 
ing in this seminary. They receive a good ver- 
nacular education and support themselves by 
gardening and fishing in free hours. 


-+»-The Rajah of Travancore is obliged to 
fast on the day of the great festival at Sussin- 
dram until the sacred cars have been dragged 
around the temple. The intelligence that the 
rite has been performed is conveyed to him by 
telegraph. A very curious adaptation of Euro- 
pean science to Hindu superstition. 


eencd Spirit of Missions reports 164 scholarships 
in connection with Protestant Episcopal foreign 
mission schools supported by friends at home. 
Of these 86 are in China and Japan, 26 in 
Liberia, and 27 in Palestine. They mostly bear 
Hames chosen by their respective donors, 


-...The revival in the Wesleyan Mission on 
the Salo Coast, Western Africa, still continues. 
At Winnebah 88 members have been added and 
101 put on probation. The people contributed 
$800 at their annual missionary meeting, 


The Suntlay-school, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 4th, 1876. 





THE APOSTLES IN PRISON.—Acrts V, 12—26. 


FoLLowine the death of Ananias and Sap- 
phira were many miraculous acts of the apos- 
tles. The general effect upon the populace was 
one of fearfulness. No man durst join himself 
to the disciples upon any sinister motives ; but 
the conviction of the reality of religion spread 
everywhere and believers were the more added. 
So great became the public regard for the apos- 
tles, especially for Peter, that multitiides of 
sick persons were brought to them for healing ; 
and good results were confidently expected even 
from the mere shadow of Peter falling upon 
those whom he passed, The immense power of 
the apostles is set forth in the words concerning 
the sick who were brought to them—namely: 
“They were healed, every one.”” Under these 
circumstances, narrated in verses 12—16, oc- 
curred the imprisonment of the apostles, from 
which we may learn the following lessons: 


1. THe SuccESsFUL QUICKLY BECOME OB- 
JECTS OF ENvy (v. 17).—Selfishness is so univers- 
ally prevalent in man that another’s pros- 
perity or prominence is sure to provoke unholy 
feelings somewhere. There may be those who 
uniformly rejoice in the advancement of others. 
Unquestionably there are many who are enraged 
thereby. The high priest, and the Sadducees 
who were with him, were of the latter class. 
They were filled with “indignation,” or envy, 
as the word really means. The apostles were 
not using their power for personal ends. On 
the other hand, they were doing good upona 
broad scale. No true philanthropist could ob- 
ject to what they did. No work, however, is 
sufficiently holy to be spared the assaults of 
the envious. He who rises in any sphere, even 
in that of pure religious toil, will become the 
object of envy. We may expect this lot, ac- 
cording to the disclosures made by Jesus in 
John xv, 18—21, and elsewhere. 


2. OPPOSITION TO GOD’s WORK MAY COME 
FROM UNEXPECTED Sources (v. 17).—The high 
priest, who stood high in religious orders, was 
the leader in this wrong, and a sect, famous for 
its religious zeal, constituted his following. 
The highest and the best are liable to go far 
astray. 

8. Gop’s PEOPLE OFTEN SUFFER UNDESERVED 
HARDsuHIPs (vy. 18).—From God we deserve 
nothing; but he lavishes his grace upon us. 
From men, however, we deserve good treat- 
ment, while we maintain good conduct. But 
the apostles, who had maintained a most 
beneficent course of action, were put into ‘“‘ the 
common prison.’”? No wonder that Peter after- 
ward spoke (as is cited in the Golden Text) of 
one who suffers “as a Christian.”” He knew 
the meaning of that. Undeserved hardships 
had been thrust upon him, but he was not 
ashamed ; nor need he be who suffers “as a 
Christian” in our day. 


4, SUFFERING CHRISTIANS ARE UNDER Gop’s 
SPECIAL CARE (vy. 19—21).—No doors and bars 
can shut out God from his loved ones. His 
angels can reach his servants and can set them 
free. Not only cannot human guards stop the 
coming angels; but, as here, they cannot tell 
when the angels come nor when they go, ac- 
companied by the supposed prisoners (v. 23). 
Peter well says of one who suffers under such 
protection: ‘‘Let him glorify God on this 
behalf.””, Where a man for Jesus’s sake has 
come under human penalty Jesus for his own 
sake will see that man vindicated. He whom 
men condemn for Christ’s sake will be liber- 
ated and taught, and led in the way he should 
go, as Peter and John were, according to this 
lesson. 


5. SCHEMING OPPOSERS OF GOD SHALL COME 
TO SHAME (vy. 21—26).—The high priest qnd his 
fellows came together in special session upon 
the morning after the apostles had been cast 
into prison. Their court was opened in due 
form and the prisoners were sent for. All was 
ready for a great judicial demonstration ; but— 
the prisoners were not to be found. How they 
had escaped or when no man could tell. The 
keepers themselves knew not how it came to 
pass. Thus was the council put to shame. 
But a messenger comes and tells that the 
prisoners of the previous night are preaching 
in the temple. They are not fugitives, there- 
fore; and, hence, the council, already at its 
wit’s end, is puzzled all the more. But they 
seek a show of authority, and, therefore, their 
officers go to bring the preachers. The 
preaches, who by a word could have swayed 
the populace and have crushed out the officers, 
submit, however, willingly, and go to the coun- 
cil. Such conduct was without precedent. 
How to deal with such prisoners the wise men 
knew not. They were baffled and confounded ; 
they knew not what to say or to do. If the 
wicked are so easily discomfited even here, 
how shall they appear at the great day, when 
God finally vindicates his loved ones and scat- 





ters his foes as chaff before the tempest ? 





--+-Few «persons appreciate -theyyalue of 


earnest, pointed conversati a teach 

were to improve every moment possible in 
conversing with others about the leseon of the 
following Lord’s day, he would be sure to gain 
concerning it a mass of useful knowledge and 
illustration that would of itself be no meager 
preparation for teaching. Talk over the lesson 
before you teach it; for, as the Rev. Granville 


8. Abbott, in a recent lecture in Philadelphia, 
said: 


“Conference in the family, in the teachers’ 
meeting, in the pastor’s momentary presence 
will often start the perceptions where they 
have been dull or sluggish and leave them 
greatly stimulated. Conference oftentimes is 
just the stimulus needful for profitable person- 
alstudy. Mind acts on mind, feeling on feel- 
ing, perception on perception, making study a 
delight, and not a weariness. Let Sunday- 
school students, therefore, indulge in all the 
conference it is in their power to enjoy; and, 
as every man is held to be a debtor to his pro- 
fession, to his business, or to his trade, not only 
to make it of value to himself, but also of orna- 
ment to others, Sunday-school students should 
hold themselves to be debtors to their delight- 
ful service, to make it of use to themselves and 
of blessing to the world, by the thorough 
understanding of the Word of God, by the 
knowledge of tributary Christian learning, and 


by the benefit of frequent contact with kindred 
minds.”’ 





-... What is done at Wellesley College in the 
way of Bible-class work is not practicable in 
ordinary Sunday-schools. There pupils and 
teachers dwell under one roof. There all the 
pupils have cultured minds and the daily rou- 
tine is adapted to every school duty. But, 
while their plan cannot be reproduced exactly 
in ordinary schools, still, their aims and meth- 
ods, as reported in The Congregationalist, are 
suggestive and should be carefully considered 
by each worker. The account of their work is 
as follows: 

“The Sabbath afternoon is given to a care- 
fully-prepared Bible lesson. A methodical 
course of Bible study, covering a four years’ 
course, has been prepared for the purpose by 
Rev. Howard Crosby, who is one of the trust- 
ees. The students are gathered in classes 
numbering from twenty-five to thirty each, and 
the different professors and teachers instruct 
them. The recitations are usually an hour in 
length. In addition to the Sunday lesson, 
there is another course during the week of a 
different character. The college classes are 
divided into sections, and each has its teacher, 
who stands in a peculiar relation to her section. 
She might be called an elder sister and has the 
care of the discipline of the students in many 
ways. The relation is one of mutual confi- 
dence and the tie between the students and 
their section teacher is often deep and lasting. 
These teachers have the charge of the Bible 
lessons during the week.” 


....duvenile benefit societies are commended 
and explained in The Sunday-school Chronicle, of 
London. They have been in successful opera- 
tion for several years in some English Sunday- 
schools. This does not prove that they should 
be introduced among us; much less does it 
prove that they would work well, if introduced. 
But the plan deserves serious attention by those 
who, while they teach, would also uplift and 
comfort their scholars. In the English socie- 
ties any child over six years of age, who is ap- 
proved by the committee in charge and by a 
medical examiner, may become a member upon 
the payment of two pence admission fee and 
one penny weekly thereafter. Upon medical 
certificate of a member’s sickness, that one is 
visited and is paid four shillings per week forthe 
term of twelve weeks, if sick so long; and in case 
of death two poundsare paid to the parents or 
friends of the deceased. Other regulations 
naturally suggest themselves; and for any 
school or class adaptations of the idea could 
easily be made, and much good be secured 
thereby, 


....-Doubt has recently been expressed, with 
some emphasis, too, as to whether Sunday- 
school scholars really remember any apprecia- 
ble part of what they are supposed to learn. 
At the close of the last quarter a practical illus- 
tration upon this question was secured at the 
Tabernacle M. E. Sunday-school, of Camden, 
N. J. From the lessons of the quarter fifty 
questions were selected. These were printed, 
with blank spaces following each, for the an- 
swers, which were to be written. Twenty-eight 
scholars presented themselves for the examina- 
tion. Of these one answered every question 
correctly ; five others answered over forty cor- 
rectly ; ten others answered between thirty and 
forty ; and five only fell below twenty-five. 


.... We have heard of a Sunday-school where, 
as a practical result.of the lesson on David and 
Jonathan, a volunteer band of scholars was 
formed to help each other, after the manner of 
these two noble men. How many other lessons 
need a similar embodiment in practical forms ? 
It would be a profitable question at each teach- 
ers’ meeting, were it asked: How can our pu- 
pils be led to do the things which are commend- 
ed here? To study the lessons is good ; to put 
them into practice is better. 


....-Among the topics of a recent Sunday- 
school institute was this: ‘‘The Uninteresting 
Sunday-school, and how to keep it so.’’ Almost 
everybody might speak somewhat from experi- 








ence on that point, 





| School: whi College, — 


Mr. THoMas RoBINsoN, the principal of the 
normal department of Howard University, 
Washington, writes us to correct an error in our 
issue of May 11th: 

“TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“ Sir :—Under the heading ‘ School and Col- 
leges,’ in your last issue, is an article on the 
‘Miner Fund and its Connection with Howard 
University.’ The article in question was writ- 
ten, doubtless, with only good intent; but it is 
liable to make a false impression, and one in- 
jurious to our institution, upon the minds of 
those who are unacquainted with details. The 
natural inference drawn from the article is that 
there was no normal department conneeted 
with Howard University previous to the ‘ trans- 
fer’ of the Miner Fund to that institution, and 
that probably there will not be such a school 
after the removal of the Fund. The normal 
department of Howard University was estab- 
lished in June, 1867. Aid to support. it—in 
part, never fully—was first received from the 
‘Miner Fund,’ in April, 1873, and will be con- 
tinued until June of the present year; but the 
normal department of the University will con- 
tinue to exist, essentially as at present, after 
the withdrawal of said Fund. I write this not 
to contradict any statements of others, nor to 
be published as a letter, but for your informa- 
tion, so that you may, if so disposed, in a few 
words put the matter in its full light before 
the public. 

‘Yours, very respectfully, 
‘*THomAs ROBINSON, 
‘Principal of Normal Department.”’ 





We prefer to print Mr. Robinson’s very clear 
statement in his own words. It seems evident 
that a correspondent led us into unintentional 
érror,and we thank Mr. Robinson for setting 
the matter right. 


...‘*It is pleasant,’’ says the American Bib- 
liopolist, ‘‘ to record changes in college eurric- 
ula that are practical and make for real prog- 
ress, while for discipline the studies have- all 
the valuable elements of those they supplant. 
Prominent among the signs of a more hopeful 
era is the importance which, in our leading col- 
leges, begins to be attached to the study of En- 
glish language and literature, philology, and 
the philosophy of style. Harvard, Dartmouth, 
Yale, Bowdoin, and others seem vieing with 
each other in this new departure, so that there 
is the hopeful prospect that hereafter an 
amount of study not exceeding that hereto- 
fore spent on Greek syntax and the translation 
of Greek tragedies, or Latin fables and obsolete 
philosophies, will give the student a creditable 
acquaintance with the bistory of his mother 
tongue and introduce him to the old masters of 
Anglo-Saxon speech, that have become classic, 
not only by their age, but by those inherent ex- 
cellencies of thought and power and grace of 
diction which this boasted age yet fails to rival. 
Give us more English and less Greek for Anglo- 
Saxons.”’ These remarks seem called out by 
the article on “‘ English in Colleges ”’ published 
in this column a few months since. 


....We stated in our issue of May 1ith, on 
the authority of The New England Journal of 
Education, that hard times had caused the sala- 
ries of the Amherst professors and instructors 
to be considerably diminished, and that fears 
were entertained that some of them would re- 
sign, in consequence. We are glad to learn from 
The Amherst Student and from a private note of 
its editors that the statement is wholly errone- 
ous—that the salarieshave not been reduced 
and that none of the instructors have thought 
of resigning for any such reason. And we may 





add, in this connection, that we hope Prof. 
John W. Burgess will stay in Amherst, and de- 
cline his Columbia call. He can do better 
work, we really believe, where he is. 


...‘* The state of schools in Turkey,”’ says a 
Rome paper, ‘‘leaves much to desire. Medium 
and superior schools are completely wanting. 
In cities and towns there are no other estab- 
lishments for public instruction but inferior 
schools, and these only for Mussulmans ; while 
the Christians are completely forgotten. The 
Armenians, the Bulgarians, the Greeks, etc., 
have their schools; and, besides these, the 
Christians are providing for the planting of 
colleges, institutions of superior instruction, 
libraries, and literary societies. In the Turkish 
schools they do not go beyond the elements. 
Of thegrade of culture possessed by their teach- 
ers it is best to say as little as possible. It is of 
the true Turkish type.” 


....The quarter-century anniversary of 
Rochester Theological Seminary was celebrated 
May 9th and 10th. The address was by President 
Robinson, of Brown University, and the poem 
by Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, of the Seminary. 


....-The Vermont State Normal School has 
graduated 304 teachers uring the nine years of 
its life. 


...-Albany has a splendid new high-schoo 





building, and is justly proud of it. 
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Pebbles. 


A SHOEMAKER is member of the soler sys- 
tem. 


-.--A business that is picking up: the rag- 
gatherer’s. 





--«-The paper containing many fine points: 
a paper of pins. 

-...A truism: an expensive- wife makes a 
pensive husband. 


++esLOung man, your bride must be won 
before marriage; but you must both be one 
afterward. 


.... Why is a mad bull an animal of convivial 
disposition? Because he offers a horn to every 
one he meets. 


...-Crusty says that the list of marriages in 
the newspapers ought to be put under the head 
of ‘‘ Ring Frauds.” 


...-An Irishman being asked why he left his 
home for America, repHed: “It wasn’t for 
want. I had plenty of that at home.” 


....An Irishman has just sued a fellow-coun- 
tryman at Kilkenny for selling him a bullock 
with a false tail, though the defendant testified 
that it was put on only to switch off the flies. 


..-.“‘ Landlord, didn’t you ever have af gen- 
tleman stop with you before?’ ‘Are you a 
gentleman?” ‘Yes, Iam.” ‘Then I never 
had one stop with me before.” 


....At the show the other evening a gentle- 
man sarcastically asked a man standing up in 
front of him if he was aware that he was 
opaque. The other denied the allegation. He 
said he was not opaque. His name was O’Brien. 


----A country editor is responsible for the 
suggestion that in this degenerate age it 
would be well to have church-wardens and 
deacons each provided with a bell-punch when 
they pass around the contribution-boxes. 


....When a boy was asked ‘‘ Where was the 
text this morning?’? he answered: “It was 
somewhere in hatchet.’? ‘In hatchet? No, it 
was in Acts.’”’ ‘“ Well, I knewit was some- 
thing that would cut,” said the boy, triumph- 
antly. 


....-A Bap SPELL.—“‘ Thomas, spell weather,” 
said a schoolmaster to one of his pupils. 
“ W-i-e-a-t-h-i-o-u-r, weather.’”? “ Well, Thom- 
as, you may sit down,’ said the teacher. ‘“y7 
think this is the worst spell of weather we have 
had since Christmas.” 


..-.“‘Ah! my good fellow, where have you 
been fora week back?’’ ‘ Fora weak back ! 
I have not been troubled with a weak back, I 
thank you.’”’ ‘‘No, no! Where have you been 
long back!’ “Long back! Don’t you call me 
long back, you inquisitive fellow !’’ 


....-From the following paragraph one would 
think there is an intention to raise tall students 
out in Wisconsin. An exchange paper says: 
“Its board of education has resolved to erect a 
building large enough to accommodate five 
hundred students three stories high.” 


....1n a carthe other day an old lady, seated 
opposite a sharp-looking gentleman, kept her 
eyes on him a long time, and finally asked: 
“Mister, are you a pickpocket?” ‘“‘ Why, no, 
madam. I’m a tradesman,’ he answered. “Is 
that so?’ she sighed. ‘“ Well, I’m awfully dis- 
appointed. I wanted to try and see if I could 
reform you.” 


..-.1t is well enough to talk of elevating the 
tone of social conversation; but when a well- 
meaning young man tries to introduce proto- 
plasm asasubject at alittle gathering, and finds 
that everybody thinks he is referring toa new 
kind of plaster, and considers him indelicate in 
doing so, he is apt to feel that the life of the 
reformer is a kind of perpetual picnic on an ant 
hill. 


...-A clergyman who had been staying for 
some time at the house of a friend, on going 
away, called to him little Tommy, the four- 
year-old son of his host, and asked him what 
he would give him for a present. Tommy, who 
had a great respect for the “cloth,” thought it 
was his duty to suggest something of a re- 
ligious nature, so he answered, hesitatingly : 
‘“J—I think I should like a Testament, and I 
know I should like a pop-gun |”? 


...-Mr, Kortright, Her Britannic Majesty’s 
consul in Philadelphia, is a great swell and 
represents his queen with all possible dignity. 
No one can see him without being impressed 
by his appearance. The story is that one day, 
as he was walking down Walnut Street, a 
stranger accosted him as follows: ‘ Will you 
be kind enough to tell me, sir, the price of that 
house ?”’ pointing across the road. “Sir!” said 
the consul, ‘‘do you, take me for a real-estate 
agent?’ ‘Oh! no, indeed, sir,’’ replied the 
other, respectfully ; ‘‘ but I supposed from your 
appearance that you owned it—that you owned 
the whole city.” 





Ministerial Register. 


Information for this department will be gladly received. 





BAPTIST. 
ALLEN, A. Jupson, Johnstown, N. Y., resigns. 
Address Kingston, N. Y. 
ALMY, 8. B., goes to Pilgrim ch., Matteawan, 


N. ¥. 


—— E., Redoak, Iowa, goes to Wathena, 
an. 


AXTELL, 8. J., Jz., West Medway, Mass., 
withdraws his resignation. 

BIXBY, D. C., Appleton, Maine, resigns. 
dress West Randolph, vt. 

a J. C., Brooklyn, Iowa, died April 
18th. 


Ad- 


CADY, E. C., Glenwood, Iowa, resigns, to take 
seg ean Agency for Burlington Univers- 
ty. 

CHURCH, 8. D., called to North Taunton, 
Mass. 

COLE, G., Redwing, Minn., goes to Beverly, 
Mass. 


DENNISON, FREDERICK, Central Falls, R. L, 
called to Davisville, R. 1. 

FOSTER, M. P., D. D., died at New London, 
Conn., May 6th. 

—e C. P., Townshend, Vt., died May 
13th. 


GUILD, H. A., Pana, Ill., goes to Juniata, Neb. 


LEAVITT, Juxius, Newport, N. H., goes to 
Grafton, Vt. 


MARSH, F. O., supplies at Monroe, Mich. 

MORGAN, Luoyp, accepts call to Omaha, Neb. 

PARSONS, C. B., Nunda, N. Y., goes to Dun- 
kirk, N. Y. 

PERKIN, STEVEN, ord. and inst., Pequonnock 
Bridge, Conn. 

POST, C. B., Meridian, N. Y., died April 18th. 

nase, Gro. W., Malden, Mass., died May 


REID, Wma., accepts call to Herkimer-st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


RIPLEY, Tuomas B., Portland, Me., died May 
4th. 


SQU1B, M., Prospect, O., goes to Ostrander O. 

WILKINS, G. A., Italy Hill, N. Y., resigns. 
Address Prattsburg, N. Y. 

WILLS, J. P., accepts call to Second ch., De- 
troit, Mich. 

WILSON, J. K., Crosier Sem., Penn., goes to 
Nyack, N. :: : 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALDRICH, J. K., Rye, N. H., declines call to 
Swanton, Vt. 

APTHORP, R., accepts call to Lanark, Ill. 

ARNOLD, 8. A., acting pastor at Wittemburg, 
la., inst. in the pastorate, May 3d. 

BEARD, H. B., supplies 2d ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., during pastor’s vacation. 

BISSEL, O., Marlborough, Conn., resigns from 
October Ist. 

BRAND, Jas., Oberlin, O., called to Boston, 
Mass. 

BULMAN, Rops’t, Unionville and Markham, 
Ontario, resigns. 

CARPENTER, Henry, accepts call to Bridge- 
ton, Me. 

COBB, Soton, Pacific ch., New Bedford, Mass., 
closed labor May 7th. 

COLWELL, J. T., Bowmanville, Ontario, re- 
signs, and goes to Danville, Quebec. 

CROSS, W. R., Orono, Me., accepts call to 
Elm-st. ch., Camden, Me. 

CROUCH, W. &., licensed to preach April 25th, 
and accepts call to supply at Medura, Kan- 
sas. 

CRUMLINE, J. Y., called to Chiltonville ch., 
Plymouth, Mass. 

CURTIS, GeorcE A., ord. at Minerville, N. Y., 
March 9th. 


DICKERMAN, L., accepts call to Cheko, Cal. 

DOUGHERTY, J. G., late pres. of Colorado 
College, to Ottawa, Kansas. 

DOUGLAS, EBENEZER, Minneapolis, Minn., 
accepts call to Anoka, Minn. 

ELDERKIN, Joun, Middletown, Conn., resigns. 

FROST, L. P., has closed work at Raymond 
and Franksville, Wis. 

FURNESS, R., White City, Morris Co., Kan- 
sas, resigns. 

GOODENOW, 8. B., Earlville, Ill., accepts call 
to Chandlerville, Ill. 

GREENWOOD, Wo., has closed engagement 
at Hatfield, Mass. 

HALEY, J. W., Tyngsboro, Mass., resigns. 

HITCHCOCK, A. F., supply at Ureka, Cal., 
accepts call to the pastorate. 

—- D. 8., ord., May 4th, Ellington, 

onn. 


HOVEY, H. C., late of [ll., will supply Second 
ch., Fairhaven, Conn., one year. 

KIMBALL, Jas. P., Haydenville, Mass., re- 
signs, to become secretary of N. E. Branch 
of American Tract Society. 

LEAVITT, B. F., closed pastorate at Williston 
Chapel, Portland, Me., May 7th. 

LONGEE, 8. F., Tunbridge, Vt., resigns from 
July Ist. 

MAILE, J. L., Sheboygan, Mich., resigns. 

McLEAN, ALLAN, supply at Ist ch., Litchfield, 
Conn., called to the pastorate. 

McLEAN, Jas., South Weymouth, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to West Boxford, Mass. 

MEYERS, H., accepts call to supply at Alma 
and Newburgh, Kansas. 

ROGERS, A. J., Winooski, Vt., died May 6th. 

ROSS, A. H., late of Columbus, O., accepts call 
to Port Huron, Mich., pastorate to begin 
Jan. Ist. 

SMITH, Geo., remains at Genessee, Wis. 
THOMPSON, R. W., Cincinnati, O., supplies 
Sheboygan, Mich., during the summer. 
WILLIAMS, E. 8., 2d ch., Minneapolis, Minn., 

goes to Colorado for a vacation. 





WILLISTON, M. L., of Dll., dismissed to Wes- 
leyan ion, N. Y. 

WOOD, Cuas. W., Campello, Mass., preaches 
at Lakeville, Mass., po year. . 

WRIGHT, E. F., Chicago Sem., accepts call to 
Seward, Ill. 

YOUNG, SamveL, Morristown, N. J., resigns, 
because of ill health. 


LUTHERAN. 

BORN, P., Rochester, Penn., accepts call to 
Stubenville, O. 

BRIDGEMAN, A. L., Bouck’s Hill, Canada, goes 
to Argusville, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 

KEMERER, D. M., Sayertown, Crawford Co., 
Penn., resigns from July ist. 

MILLER, P. H., Grafton, W. Va., takes vaca- 
tion, to recruit health. 

PFUHL, J. G., Stubenville, O., removes to 
Harrisburg, Penn. 

RUETER, C. A., Tecumseh, Neb., removes to 
Nebraska City, Neb. 

SIEK J. H., St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to 
St. Matthew’s, New York City. 


SINGLEY, W. H., Springfield, O., called to 
Bellefontaine, 6. iieaitelies 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


CARSON, ALEXANDER N., ord. as evangelist by 
Presb. of Columbus, May 9th. 

COLFELT, L. M., First ch., Philadelphia, 
Penn., withdraws resignation. 

CONVERSE, Cuar zs §., last class of Prince- 
ton Sem., ord. and inst. at Amwell, N. J., 
May 8th. 

CUNNINGHAM, D.A., D.D., Spring Garden-st. 
ch., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

ELCOCK, Eb. P., inst. at Galion, O., April 26th. 

FAIR, J. Y., inst., Canton, Wis. 

FOULKES, licensed to preach by Presbytery of 
Winnebago. 

GILL, 8. 8., inst. at Hickory Wythe, Tenn. 

GRASTY, Joun §., D.D., Austin, Texas, accepts 
call to Columbia, Mo. 

HARBESON, Davin, inst. at Bridge-st. ch., 
Catasauqua, Pa., May 2d. 

HARTSHORN, T. C., late of Evanston, MI1l., 
removed to Pontiac, Ill. 

HOPKINS, I. M., Piqua, O., accepts call to 
Xenia, O. 

HOPKINS, SterHen J., inst. at Columbia, 
Ohio, May 9th. 

JUNKON, W. F., Danville, Ky., accepts call to 
Zion ch., Charleston, 8. C. 

KIDD, B. W., accepts call to Seventh-ave. U. P. 

_ ch, N. Y. City. 

LEFTWICH, J. T., Central ch., Atlanta, Ga., 
resigns again. 

McCOY, A. G., called to Lawrence, Mass. 

McDONALD, H. R., accepts call to Freeport, Nl. 

MILLER, ALeEx., Springfield, L. I., dismissed. 

MILSTER, A. W., accepts call to Caledonia, 
Washington Co., Mo. 

MOORE, J. H., Rock River Presb., dismissed 
to Carney Presb. 

NIXON, J. H., D.D., St. Charles, Mo., called to 
Central ch., Wilmington, Del. 

ORMSBY, Dvxe C. (Protestant Episcopal), ad- 
mitted to Presb. of 8t. Louis, at last meet- 


g. 

PRITCHETT, E. C., late of Oriskany, N. Y., 
has removed to New Hartford, Oneida Co., 
i. oe A 


RALSTON, W. W., Dayton Presb., dismissed 
to Allegheny Presb. 

RAY, E. C., irst. at Third ch., Elizabeth, N. J., 
April 25th. 

RICE, E. J., inst. at Clayton, Ill., April 26th. 

RIGGS, H. C., Jersey City Presb., will be inst. 
at St. Peter’s, Rochester, June 8th. 

ROBINSON, G. A. B., Oxford, Pa., dismissed, 
April 27th. 

TAGGART, R. B., Second U. P. ch., Washing- 
ton, Iowa, resigns. 

TAYLOR, W. W., inst. at Delaware City, Del., 
May 2d. 

TENNEY, Danrev, Dayton Presb., dismissed 
to Philadelphia Presb. 

TYNDAL, GeorGE P., inst. at Flint, Mich., 
May 3d. 

VAIL, Ricnarp P. H., late of Waterford, N. Y., 
inst. at Stamford, Conn., May 11th. 

WADE, MatTHEw, Dayton Presb., dismissed to 
Highland Presb. 

WAHN, J. A., Dayton Presb., dismissed to 
Milwaukee Presb. 

WATSON, Cyrus L., late of Clifton, IIl., re- 
moved to Peoria, in. 

WAT30ON, T. M., called to Fifth U. P. ch., 
Puiladelphia, Penn. 

WILLIAMSON, B. ALex., late of Theresa and 
a ca N. ¥., has accepted call to Theresa, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BROOKS, Joun C., Phil. Divinity School, called 
to Bristol, Penn. 

DOHERTY, R., appointed to Omaha, Neb. 

MOORE, 8. B., Bellmont, Nevada, resigns. 

ORPEN, 8. C. W., has taken charge of St. 
Mark’s, Lima, and St. John’s, La Grange, 
Ind. 

SNYDER, A. W., accepts call to Greene, N. Y. 

STERRIT, J. McBrrpe, Wellsville, N. Y., has 
returned from Florida. 

—. JoHN, accepts call to Fond du 

, Wis. 


WILLIAMS, WaxTER W., will enter we asso- 


ciate rectorship of St. George’s, N. Y. City, 
May 29th. 
UNIVERSALIST. 
GLEDHILL, J. 8., Canton Theo. Sem., called 
to Kent, O. 


MARSDEN, Jas., Williston, Vt., resigns. 

THAYER, A. A., Scranton, Penn., removes to 
Erie, Penn. 

—e: A. O., partial supply at Speedsville, 


Literature, | 


The prompt mention in our lst of “ Books of the Week i 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pup. |} 
lishers for all volumes received. The inverests of our ji 





ther notice. 


BRYANT’S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES.* 





prepare a popular history of the United 
States the appearance of the work has been 
awaited with no small interest. Just how 
much of the real work Mr. Bryant was to 
do the public has not known; but it has 
not incorrectly supposed that the venerable 
poet would not permit the use of his name 
as nominal editor, even, unless the history 
were really worth having. All the drudg- 
ery incidental to the preparation of ‘“‘Bry- 
ant’s Library of Poetry and Song” was done 
by another person; but Mr. Bryant ran his 
eye over the selections so judiciously that 
the volume has surpassed all similar an- 
thologies in popularity. Thus in the pres- 
ent work, also, Mr. Bryant has had very 
extensive aid from Mr. Sydney Howard 
Gay, whose name appears in connection 
with his own on the title-page. Neverthe- 
less, his editorship of the work has been 
constant and traces of his influence af€ not 
hard to find in pretty much every chapter. 
The first volume, now issued, is thorough- 
ly admirable, and conclusively shows that 


the completed work will be just 
what it was meant to be—a_ pop- 
ular history of the country, full, ac- 


curate, and yet compact; written in the 
light of the most recent historical investiga- 
tions, and yet of such simplicity and 
graphic power as to make it a book for read- 
ing, rather than for consultation. The more 
elaborate works of Hildreth and Graham 
and Bancroft will be subjected to no special 
competition at the hands of this new candi- 
date for favor. Less conspicuously erudite 
than they, but far more full than the little 
treatises of Bonner and Higginson, it must 
long retain a most important place on the 
every-day shelf. It has, however, special 
merits of its own, and is by no means a 
mere reproduction of well-known facts, or 
revisal of information previously collected 
in histories of the United States. In its 
opening chapters, for instance, it presents a 
clear, readable, and quite full account of 
the present state of knowledge concerning 
the geology of the continent, the mound- 
builders and their work, and the probable 
nature of the earliest inhabitants of our 
soil. Considerable space is given to the 
stories of discoveries beforethat of Colum- 
bus; and the authors, if erring on the side 
of romance, at least, avoid the manifest 
error of passing slightingly by theories and 
facts which have by no means been affected 
by the severe historical investigations of 
the last quarter of a century. Then fol- 
lows the best account of the colonists of 
the seventeenth century with which we are 
acquainted, with unusually full references 
to the European conditions in which they 
were produced. The present volume ends 
at about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It only remains to speak of the 
mechanical features of the volume, and 
especially of its illustrations. These are 
very numerous, on steel and wood, and are 
excellent, alike in design and execution 
Some of them are unusually good, even fot 
the eminent artists, Boughton, Moran, and 
others, from whose pencil they come; and 
we have picked outa few, by less renowned 
designers, which might well have formed 
the basis for oil paintings of permanent 
value. The typography is in the best (that 
is, in the soberest) style of the Riverside 
Press, The binding, we are sorry to say, 
is rather gaudy and ugly, seeming to have 
been designed for the supposed tastes of the 
subscription-book purchaser. Three vol- 
umes are to follow. 





* A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT and«SyDNEY How- 
ARD GAY. Vol. I. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. 1876. 





....We are glad that Roberts Brothers have 
put William Morris’s translation of The Aineids 
of Virgil into a cheaper but not less elegant 
edition, at the very moderate cost of two dol- 
lars and a half. Thus all can read this thor 





oughly English version of the great Latin’s 
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masterpiece. -And that is the great defect of “Schools and Masters of Paintings,” by Mrs. 
this almost universallylauded ‘translation—it is | A. G. Radeliffe, an American lady. ‘ 


too English. All Mr: © Morris’s well-known 
archaisms and mannerisms are here iterated and_ 
intensified ; ‘so that, at times, instead of reading 

Virgil, we seem to be reading a work by some 
Chaucerian admirer and imitator. 
as are the merits of this ASneid of Mr. Morris’s, 
itis not great as a translation, and, therefore, 


to an age accustomed to the literal renderings of 


a Longfellow ora Bayard Taylor, nota thor- 
oughly successful version. Some of the lines 
are nothing better than doggerel. For our 
part, with the profoundest admiration for Mr. 
Morrig.and the whole school of which he is a 
member, we like Conington’s Aineid quite as 
well, and Cranch’s considerably better. 


...-Anson D. F. Randolph & Co have brought 
out in a handsome volume the series of Yale 
leotures on preaching delivered at New Haven, 
this year, by Dr. William M. Taylor, pastor of 
the Broadway. Tabernacle Church, in this city. 
These thoroughly admirable lectures have al- 
ready appeared in the columns of this journal, 
se we do not need to describe or analyze them 
for the benefit of our readers. Seldom has a 
more important subject been treated in a more 
practical and helpful way. Dr. Taylor writes 
for the benefit of divinity students and young 
ministers ; but his remarks are drawn from his 
own experience and are of very high value for 
almost everybody who has to preach or manage 
a parish. This volume only contains some three 
hundred pages, in large type; but it leaves 
scarcely any important topic untouched which 
has to do with the general theme. 


.... Roberts Brothers have brought out a new 


edition, somewhat revised and a little enlarged, * 


of the Poems of Christina G. Rossetti. They 
are delicate, dainty, devout, and (to a certain 
extent) delightful. Miss Rossetti is a poet; 
and, although she does not have a tithe of her 
brother’s ability, she possesses much of the 
aromatic tomanticism that seems inborn with 
every member of her family. Some of her 
pieces remain long in the memory, and in read- 
ing them the eye rests affectionately on the 
page. D.G. Rossetti’s four illustrations, that 
accompanied the earlier American editions of 
the book, are retained. They are very pretty. 
The cat in the frontispiece never needs to be re- 
duplicated, it is so individual and ridiculous. 


....d. H. Coates & Co. have brought out in 
shapely form their promised Memoir of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition of 1876. The book consists 
f blank leaves, on which the visitor may 
ncord, for preservation and future reference, 
his impressions of the Exhibition. The sheets 
are handsomely bound up and are accompanied 
by large and handsome lithographs of all the 
buildings. The book is “just the thing,’’ and 
seems bound to have a large sale; but it seems 
too bad for tourists to spoil so pretty a volume 
by filling it up with their own observations. 


--Mr. William M. Woollett’s Villas and 
Cottages(A. J. Bicknell & Co.) is a collection of 
pleasing and serviceable plans for country resi- 
dences of smaller size. The designs have been 
made in the office of a practical architect, and 
many of them have already been used or are 
now being used; so the work has a practical 
value. Mr. Bicknell is doing a good service in 
producing architectural books like this at a 
moderate cost. 


... Three Girls (Congregational Publishing 
Society) is a Sunday-school book of more than 
average excellence. The narrative is interest- 
ing and the moral tone decided, but not ob- 
trusive. The book deserves to beadded to the 
libraries, 





NOTES. 
John Hay is a Blaine man. 


Mrs. Partington has got home, after peter 
months’ stay in California. 


A. Williams & Co. announce a new edition 
of Charles Sprague’s novels. 


Albert: Mason-has nearly ready a new edition 
of A. W. Kinglake’s ‘‘ Eothen.”’ 


The second volume of Lord Houghton’s 
“Monographs”? willbe his life of Frances, Lady 
Crewe. : 


William F. Gill & Co. have moved to 26 Haw- 
ley st., Boston, where they have handsome 
quarters, 


Dr. John Brown, the author of “ Rab and His 
Friends,” is to have a pension of $500 a year for 
literary eminence. 

Grace Greenwood has been sick in Paris} but 
has now so far recovered asto be able to resume 
her correspondence: 


D. Lothrop & Co.'s fine new bookstore, on the 
comer of Franklin-and Hawley Streets, Boston, 
swell worth visiting. 


The midsummer numbers. of Scribner are to 
Contain some features entirely novel in Amier- 
ican Magazine literature. 


D, Appleton & Co. will publish this month 


Thus, great F 


Dr. Asa Bullard has written a book called 
‘‘ Fifty Years in the Sunday-school,” which 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co. will issue. 


The legal opinions of the late Chief-Justice 
Chase will soon be issued by Diossy & Co., in 
one volume, under the “ of ‘‘Chase’s De- 
cisions.” 


The first volumes in the “ Little Classics” 
Emerson will be ‘‘ The Conduct of Life’? and 
“Society and Solitude”—an old book and a 
new one. 


Anthony Trollope’s new novel, “‘ The Amer- 
ican Senator,’’ begins in the May number of 
Temple Bar. Despite the title, the scene is laid 
in England. 


Mrs. B. W. Procter is again in London, forthe 
purpose of preparing the memoirs and cor- 


for the press. 


Dodd & Mead are to reprint a religious story 
of twenty years ago, ‘The Blind Girl of Brit- 
tany,’’ of which Lindsay & Blakiston sold 10,- 
000 copies, once. 


Mrs. Oliphant’s readers will be glad to hear 
of her forthcoming novel, ‘‘ Phebe Junion; a 
Last Chronicle of Carlingford,’’ in which she 
returns to an old field. 


The Saturday Review says Mr. Ruskin is “ the 
the Don Quixote of the nineteenth century, who 
makes war against chimneys and manufactories, 
instead of windmills.” 


A complete bibliography of the works of 
Prosper Mérimée has recently been issued in 
Paris, with a portrait etched by Regamey from 
a photograph given by Mérimée to Sainte-Beuve. 


The Catholic Publication Society will issue 
here, by special permission of the Cardinal, 
“The Glories of the Sacred Heart,’’ by Henry 
Edward, Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 


Mr. M. F. Sweetser’s admirable Middle States 
guide-book (Osgood) has been revised and a 
centennial supplement has been added, with 
sixteen pages of information for visitors to the 
Exhibition. 

A “Hand-book of Modern Steam Fire- 
engines,”’ a manual for those who have the care 
of them, by Stephen Roper, is announced by 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. It is the first 
treatise on this class of engines. 


C. T. Bidwell has brought out in London a 
comparative treatise on ‘‘The Cost of Living 
Abroad.”’ It is compiled from official records, 
showing prices of house rent, clerk hire, wages, 
and commodities in foreign countries. 


Harper & Brothers announce that, owing to 
the fact of Forster’s “‘ Life of Jonathan Swift ” 
being left incomplete at the death of the 
author, they propose to reissue the first vol- 
ume under the title ‘‘The Early Life of Jon- 
athan Swift, from 1667—1711: a Fragment.” 


The very valuable series of papers on ‘‘ The 
Bible in the Public Schools,” contributed by the 
Rey. Samuel T. Spear, D.D., to the columns of 
this journal, are about to be published in book 
form. We have long been unable to supply the 
demand for back numbers containing the 
articles. 


W. F. Gill & Co. announce a new edition of 
Starr King’s ‘‘ White Hills,’ which will be 
issued in anticipation of summer travel ; ‘‘ Heavy 
Yokes,”? a novel by Mrs. Douglas Walworth, 
the author of ‘Forgiven at Last,’’ etc.; and 
‘« & Narrow Escape,” a society novel, by Annie 
Thomas. 


An illustrated edition of Victor Hugo’s 
“ Quatre-vingt-treize’’ has recently been pub- 
lished in Paris. The author himself, who is 
said to have considerable artistic talent, has 
contributed three illustrations, and the rest of 
the engravings are by Morin, Langon, Brion, 
Daniel Vierge, Gilbert, Karl Bodmer, Bayard, 
and others. 


It is said that there is a large Dickens corre- 
spondence which John Forster would not touch, 
and enough, says Mr. Blanchard Douglas, to 
make three or four volumes worth publishing. 
It is not unlikely, it is said, that another life 
will appear, it having been remarked that the 
present ove does not satisfy either the public 
or Dickens’s own friends. 


The Atheneum learns that every facility con- 
tinue’ to be afforded at the Vatican to the ptb- 
lie records office; which, through the generous 
interposition of Cardinal Manning, obtained 
permission to examine the documents relating 
to English history preserved in the Papal 
archives. The agent employed by the records 
office has forwarded to London copies of some 
most valuable documents. 


The London Examiner says that a “great 
treasure”? is soon to be given to the world. 
There will soon be published in Florence a 
work entiitled “The Dispatches of Antonio 
Giustiniani, Venetian Ambassador in Rome 





respondence of her husband (*‘ Barry Cornwall’’) ° 


from 1502. to, 1505,” edited by ais P. ‘YViari. 
Hitherto all students wishing to consult these 
dispatches had to seek them pt iis the Vene- 
tian archives contained in the one hundred and 
forty rooms of, the enormous ex-convent of the 
Kari. Guicciardini and other historians fre- 
quently allude to the author of these letters. 


Says The Graphic: ‘Doubtless the papers 
which for the Jast six weeks have been urging 
the President to appoint Mr. ‘Longfellow or 
James Russell ‘Lowell minister to England, 
imagined such an appointment would be an 
honor to American literature. On the other 
hand, it would be a disparagement of literature. 
It would be a public declaration that ‘the honor 
and reward of a brilliant literary career are not 
of themselves the amplest compensation and 
more sufficing and enduring than the short- 
lived conspicuity and doubtful reputation an 
Official position would give.” 


Roberts Brothers announce Miss Alcott’s new 
book, ‘Silver Pitchers’’?; Susan Coolidge’s 
new volume of stories ‘For Summer After- 
noons’’; ‘‘ Mountains,’’ the companion volume 
to “ Sea and Shore,”’ published two years ago ; 
and ‘‘To Buddlecombe and Back,” by F. C. 
Burnand. The Robertses willshortly issue new 
editions of 8. A. Drake’s “Old Landmarks of 
Boston ’’ and ‘* Old Landmarks of Middlesex,” 
at the price of $2 each; a new edition of 
Edward Lear’s “Nonsense Book,” at $1.50; 
and ‘‘The Young Man’s Dream of Life, and 
other Sermons,” a volume of discourses by the 
late President Walker, of Harvard. Some of 
these are from Osgood’s old plates. 


“The Shakespeare mania,”’ says The Boston 
Daily Advertiser, ina clever paragraph—‘‘ the 
Shakespeare mania, or the admiration of 
Shakespeare carried to an extravagant excess, 
dates back at least a hundred years. The first 
symptoms of it can be detected about the time 
when Pope published his unfortunate edition of 
Shakespeare, which Theobald criticised with 
such just severity that the enraged poet made 
him the original hero of the Dunciad. From 
that day to this there have always been persons 
who have exhibited some one of its many 
phases. In oneit is shown in a minute and ex- 
cessive criticism of the text; in another, in the 
collecting or publishing of unique editions and 
works relating to Shakespeare ; in a third, in 
the discussion of the authorship or the chronol- 
ogy of the plays; in others still, in attributing 
to the poet ideas farin advance of the age in 
which he lived.’’ 


The Rev. Mr. Keane, says. The Manhatian 
Monthly, in a recent lecture ‘in Philadelphia, 
directed attention to the fact that there is no 
complete History of Ireland embracing the val- 
uable materials which have been brought to 
light by the researches of eminent antiquarians 
of our own days. He showed that, while men 
like O’Curry, O’Donovan, and others have dug 
up an immense amount of historical materials, 
and while hosts of reviewers, biographers, etc., 
treat those records in parts, and teach the spirit 
which should actuate the compilation of a true 
history of Ireland, a complete and acceptable 
general history of Ireland is still greatly needed. 
‘Let some competent person,’’ headds, ‘‘ write 
us even now in free America a proper history of 
Ireland, he will be liberally sustained at the 
work, and he will confer a blessing not only on 
Ireland and Irishmen, but also. on every. nation- 
ality with which the Irish element is blended. 
Oh! for an Irish Walter Scott to place our noble 
people in their true light before the world.”’ 


“T am told,”’ says Lucy H. Hooper, in Apple- 
ton’s Journal, *‘that George Sand and Victor 
Hugo are not acquainted with each other. 
Once, when the lady was at the very “pinnacle 
of her literary fame, as well as in the full pos- 
session of youth and beauty, she was presented 
to. the great poet; but he, failing to catch the 
name or possibly. confounding her with some 
other Madame Dudevant, only addressed to her 
the most frivolous of social formalities. Deem- 
ing herself affronted, the lady abruptly broke 
off the conversation and quitted the room, and 
when Victor Hugolearned who the handsome 
woman with whom he had been talking really 
was it was too late to make atonement for his 
mistake. Since his,return to Paris he has fre- 
quently invited her to his house (he neyer pays 
visits himself); but she contents herself with 
sending him complimentary messages and re- 
fuses to come. It is whispered that, having 
been. used to holding ‘the first place in any 
circle in which she has found herself, she is not 
desirous of coming in contact with a vaster 
genius and more widely-spread renown than 
her own.”’ 


‘‘Turgeneff, 4s you know,” says Kate Field, 
in a letter to the Louisville Courier-Journal, ‘is 
a famous Russian »story-writer,, who bas,won a 
world-wide reputation for consummate art and 
profound hearte He:was the: first of his coun- 

trymen to espouse the cause of the serfs. In 
his stories he brought noble and peasant to- 
‘gether and endeavored to establish the sympa- 
| thy of a common humanity, Outrage so un- 
| paralleled was‘resented by the nobles, who suc- 





ceeded in getting Targeneff banished ; but they 
did not succeed lin staying: his pen, which in 
Franee pursued ifs. noble course, to the great 
honor of an a country. In course of 
timé tig’ edict of banishment was revoked ; but 
Targeneff had fodnd his best friends in arvalien 
land and his home is still in Paris. Tall, looking 
like a gray-haired Jupiter, full of bonhomie, 
Turgeneff wears his sixty-five years with the 
easy dignity of a soul that knows far better 
how to love than to hate, and every now and 
then writes a story so graceful, so exquisitely 
simple in its art, that Brownings and George 
Eliots exclaim: ‘This man isa genius!’ The 
genius himself is modest. ‘Ihave not a bit of 
imagination,’ he says. ‘I eouldn’t invent any- 
thing, if I tried. All my characters are taken 
from life. I am only a photographer.’ Tur- 
geneff undoubtedly has seen all his people ; but 
he has clothed them in garments such as no 
other brain could fashion.”’ 
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A Centennial coeeenet in ' Barees. ist 
1876. By Jo Forney. 12mo, PP. 412. 
Phiiadelphia: 5. B. eno 


Fast or Feast: a pastoral idyl. ap. @. 
Boston: published for the author by e & 
SRO PEE, 6 ciseis sinc adabsicl occsces 9p eddbdvetbacboaned 


Washington and his Men. sh. eanees Lippard. 
(New edition.) 8vo. paper, pp. -g Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & & Frohne pepggaacge-+  O @ 
Flesh and Spirit. A ae. nia ans 245. New 
York: EB. J. Hale & Som.............ccccceseesee 13 
The Vendetta, and pone poems. By Thomas 
Brower Peacock. (Second edition, revised.) 
8vo, pp. 161. Topeka: The Kansas Democrat 
Printing, Moaees 2<s..cccccecanp.5.- ep qrqccemes< 
Spirit Invocations. Comaiien by Alien Putnam, 
A.M. 16mo, pp. 256. Boston: Colby, & Rich.. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





FOR ANY BOOK DESIRED or information 
respecting prices and editions address LOCKWOOD 

BROOKS & CO., Boston, Mass., who will promptly re- 
ply. Books carefully forwarded, postpaid, on receipt 
of advertised price. Send for Catalozue of our own 
publications. 





AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY, 


es 76 EAST NINTH STREET. 


Everything needed by Pastors, Superintendenta, 
and Teachers supplied promptly and at lowest 
prices. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS, 


the latest and best of our own publications and ap- 
proved books of other publishers. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
GEO. M. VANDERLIP, Depositary. 


Memoirs of Norman Macleod, 


Complete Edition, in 1 vol., cloth 
extra, $3. 


R. WORTHINGTON, Agent. 


750 Broadway, N. Y. 








I will mail a perfect fac-simile of 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 


beautifully lithographed,: on KELLOGG of a Reente. Y 
y. N. 





“How to be a Se. = 


W. Gladden. 
Prepaid, 7éc. M.H. 8A 


ENT Treasurer Boston. 
JUST PUBLISHED. . 


Col. Forney's New Work. 


A Centennial 


BY JOHN W. FORNEY, 
Editor of the Philadelphia Press. 
12mo, = EXTRACLOTH, - $2.00. 
PERRI SS Pc hee 
Tr B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
713 and 717 Market St., Philadejphia. 








GALPIN’S CATA: 





Cee ogee age rma oy sppntion 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


z 
DANIEL DERONDA, VOLUME First. By GEORGE 


E.ioT, author of “Middlemarch,” ‘* Romola,” 
“Adam Bede,” ete In two volumes, 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50 pervolume. (Vol. I now ready.) 


II. 


STRAY ort DIES FROM ENGLA pla AyD 
ITALY. By J. R. GREEN, author of “ A Sh 
tory of the English People.” Post 8vo, Cloth, ae 18; 
uncut edges and gilt tops, $2. 


Iit. 


THE PRIME MINISTER. A Novel. By ANn- 
THONY TROLLOPE, auther of ** The Warden,” “ Bar- 
chester Towers,” * Orley Farm,” ** The Small House 
at Allington,” “ Phineas Finn,” “*‘ Phineas Redux,’”’ 
“ Doctor Thorne,” “The Way. We Live Now,” “Can 
You Forgive Her?” etc. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Iv. 
L_RECORD OF SCIENCE AND IN- 
DUSTRY FOR 1876. Annual Record of Science 
and Industry for 1875. Edited by SP&NcER F. 
BAIRD, with the assistance of Eminent men of 
Science. Large 12mo, Cloth, 
Uniform with She volumes of the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874. 


A 
GRAY’SB POEMS. Select Poems of Thomas Gray. 
Edited, with Notes, by WILLIAM J. RoLre, A. M., 
formerly Head Master of the High School Gam- 
bridge, . Tihustrated. Sqare 16mo, Cloth, 9 
cents. 
Vi. 
MACLULATS LIFE AND LETTERS. By his 
hew, G. OTTO TREVELYAN, M.P. With Por- 
oa ton Steel. 2vols. 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and 
gilt tops, $2.50 per volume. 
VIL. 
THE PILEMMA. A Novel. By the Author of 
“The Battle of Dorking.”’ 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
VIil. 


WHY WE LAUGH. By SAMUELS.Cox, Author 
of “ Buckeye Abroad,” ** Eight Years in Congress,” 
** Winter Sunbeams,’’ etc. 0. Cloth, $1.50. 


Ix. 


DEAD MEN’S SHOES. A Novel. By Miss M. E. 
Bra a Author of“ Aurora Floyd,” “ A Strange 


World,” “John Mafcthmont’s Legacy,” “ Lost for 
Love.” “Bound to John Company,” “Birds of 
Prey,” ** Eleanor’s Victory,” ete., etc. 8vo, Paper, 


75 cents. 
x. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE’S MONEY; or. The Re- 
markable Financial Fortunes and Misfortunes of a 
Remote Island Community. Fiction Founded upon 
Fact. By DAVID A. WELLS. With Lilustrations by 
THOMAS NAST. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, #1. 

XI. 
bay SQUIRE’S LEGACY. ANovel. By MARY 
ECIL HAY, Author of * Old yo s Money,” 
= Victorand Vanquished,” etc. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Xu. 
CARTES SUARTERMAR; A Novel. By WrL- 
Author of - = de,” “The New 
A ey, , a yok Evans,’’ *“*A Good Year,’ etc. 
lilustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
xul. 

PAUSANILAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished 
Historical Romance. By the late LORD LYTTON. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

XIV. 
VINCENT’S THROUGH AND THROUGH 


Land of the White Elephant.” 
12mo, Cloth, $1 30, 
xv. 
HS NATURAL LIFE. A hie 


By MARCUS 
RKE. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents 








t@” HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





t=” HARPER’S CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


Harper & Brothers, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, N.Y. 


HARPER'S er ty, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: One co; of either for one year, 
¢ Postage Prepaid by the Publishers, to any oe criber 
in the United States or Canada, on tage 3 of $4 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S EEKLY, and 
HARP#R’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
10: or any two for $7. Postage prepaid the Pub- 
ishers. HARPER'S err, GUE willLe sent by 
mail on receipt of Ten Cen 
HARPER &B OTHERS, “Franklin Square, N. Y. 


THE ENGLISH EDITION. 
Price $1.25. 


RUDIMENTS OF THEOLOGY. 


A First Book for Students. By JOHN PILKINGTON 
NORRIS. 12mo,cloth. $1.25. 








“It is capable of doing most iniportant service 
among allclasses. . . . Thewhole thing is so ad- 
mirablein tone, arrangement, and style that it will, 
no doubt, become universally popular.” —Churchman. 


Post-free on receipt of price. 


POTT, YOUNC & CO., 
Cooper Union, New York. 
NOW READY. 
BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE 


UNITED STATES. Vol. IV, CENTENARY EDI- 
TION. i2mo, Cloth. $2.25. 


MORSE’ LIFE OF ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON, 2vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $4.50. 











LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Pablishers, 
254 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 


The Speller’s Vade-Mecum. 
WEBSTER’S 


POCKET DICTIONARY 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules for Spelling, Tables of 
Money, Weight and Measure, Abbreviations, ords, 
Phrases, Proverbs, etc.. from the Greek, the = 
and tke Modern ‘Languages. Morocco Tucks, Gtit 
Edges. By mail on receipt of $1. 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & ©0., 


138 and 140 Grand st., New York. 





SCRIBNER FOR JUNE 


Opens with a brilliantly Mlustrated Paper, 
“Qld Landmarks in Philadelphia.” 
Union College 


is shown to us with pen and pencil in a very in- 
teresting way. CLARENCE COOK writes again on 


House Furnishing and Decoration. 
Barnard contributes his Second Paper, 
“Some Experiments in Co-operation.’’ 


** How America was Named ’’; ‘* Pile 
grims and Puritans’’; ‘* Charlotte 
Cushman ”’; ** The Love of a Hundred 
Years’; and other Papers and Stories will 
attract attention. 


“How to See New York,” 

in the Department of ‘‘Home anp Society,” 
will be of interest to our Centennial visitors. 

Dr. HoLtuanp writes of ** Advertising 
Shame,’ and ** The Literary Class,*? 
‘© A New Departure,’ etc. Bricea- 
Brac grows in variety and interest, as do all 
the Editorial Departments. 


Bret Harte’s Story 


introduces the reader to the California Vigil- 
antes, with a graphic power and intensity of 
interest unsurpassed since Charles Dickens 
wrote. 


Edward Everett Hale’s Serial 


gives us some charming glimpses of Napoleon 
and Josephine, in letters from France. 

The entire number is a credit to our Ameri- 
can periodical literature, which has of late de- 
servedly attracted so much attention abroad. 
The Sporting Times, of London, in a recent 
issue, says: 


“* SCRIBNER’S is the best attempt we have ever seen to 
combine the domestic and the puret: nyt E am ne pe 
As a rule, the magazines which are Yoomes 
F soos Of 6. England have — od literary iverson 


They a ya ely But SCRIB- 
NER’S "while it has ali the best Jootunvont the te tone moe. 
azine, has also the higher and more sterling hoof t 


forms of periodical literature. The aauiananes po 
in SCRIBNER are, as a rule,superior to the average run 
a similar pa in our best shilling monthlies ; whilst 
illustrations leave most of our best illustrated ma 
+4. immeasurably in the rear, both as regards quate 
and quantity. There isnota better illustrated periodical 
than SCRIBNER _ and not one in E' nd any- 
thing like equal to it 


Price, $4 a year; 35 cents a number. 


SCRIBNER &CO., Publishers, New York. 
The Brightest! Funniest! Cheapest! 
WHAT ENGLISH CRITICS SAY. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR JUNE 


has the fourth of the series of papers 


‘““TALKS WITH GIRLS,”’ 


by Leading American Authors, which have attracted 
such wide attention. 





There is also the second part of 


THE CAT AND THE COUNTESS, 


translated by T. B. ALDRICH, with silhouette illus- 
trations by HoPpKINS—the finest series of silhouette 
drawings ever executed in this country. 

These features alone make the June §T, NICHOLAS 
notable among the magazines of the month, not only 
for children, but also for “ grown-ups’’; and yet the 
number is everywhere crowded with good things, 
from its opening paper, 


The Little Maid of Domremy, 
TO 
JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT AND THE LET- 
TER-BOX. 

St. NICHOLAS has received the wildest welcome, 
not only in this country, but also beyond the sea. 
From the first American critics have said ** We do 
not see how it can be made any better,” and now the 
English néwspapers have taken up the theme. We 

quote as follows: 

“ There is no juvenile magazine we know of that is fit to 
be named in the same breath with the transatlantic St. 
NICHOLAS. The British publishers ought to hang their 
heads with shame when they see it. If it were only to 
bring them to their senses, we should like to hear that it is 
circulating by thousands in ihe Old Country.” 

For Sale by all Newsdealers. $3 a Year, 25 
cents a Namber, 


SCRIBNER & ©O., Publishers, N. Y. 
MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
Mapsinaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J.H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








NATURE. A weekl 
ence. ayear. MA’ -% co., 
21 Asto T Pisce. New York 


D, APPLETON & co., 
hates ar gy roadway, Ne Yo 


Miustrated Journal of Sci- 
LLAN & Publishers, 





yk nn Ta ae 
une 
ae arty 


DING ay LIME SANCTUARy 


L SONGS 2” 


oan SOCIAL L Son & Sat. - 


Pao AS © AS Bars LCOMPANY 32. a” 


ew York, Chicago & New Orleans, 
THE 


YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


BY MRS. CORNELIUS. 

This is the most popular and reliable Cook Book 
and guide for the duties of the housekeeper pub. 
lished. Itis the standard authority on the subjects 
of which it treats and will be found particularly valu- 
able to every young housekeeper. 

Price $1.50. Interleaved, $2.25. 

For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on re- 

ceipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


25--29 Cornhill, Boston. 
MOODY'S SERMONS AT THE 

HIPPODROME, 
from the N. ¥. Tribune Verbatim Reports, with re- 
visions and additions and a full INDEX to Anecdotes 
and Illustrations, 


New Bor GLAD TIDINGS. 


New Book 
These sermons ape nota reprint of Mr. Moody’s 
— in England 
pas es. Extra cloth. beveled boards, $2. 
Pa ~% Edition, $1. Mailed on receipt of price 


- + eral Teachers, and Agents wanted to intro- 
uce it. 


KE. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
905 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS. Send 
for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue. Bosto; 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
ps 1, New York. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


Pocket-mone ey! Pocket-money ! ! 
POCKET-MONEY !!! 

Boysand Girls! Look Here! Look Here!! 

If you wish to earn money, send your Post-office = 

dress to E. L. SHAW, *“* Wide Awake” General Agent 

Bedford, Calhoun Co., Michigan. All teachers will 

oo receive and confer a benefit by writing to the above 























PARALYSIS. 
H. TAYLOR, M.D. nts. Shows 








By GEO 5D e 
Paralytic, Deformed, and other helpless | invalids how 
they may be restored by home treatmen 
WwoonD & CO., 
write to us forterms. All bo 
sent by mail, postpaid, on utaies 
aay retail a ae for catalogue 
Mention this paper in wetting. 
DR. JOHNSONS OHEALTH-LIFT. Com- 
mended by LL.Ds., D.Ds., M.Ds., College Presidents 
J. W.Schermerhorn & Co., M’f’rs, 14 Bond St. 
FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 


17 Kast 58th street. New York. 
BOOKS IF YOU WANT ANY BOOKS, 
G. Holmes, 

MADISON S8T., Chicago 

and Profs., School Principals, Authors, Bankers. and 
Brain-Workers generally. Full ae for Pyne. 
The events of the presidential campaign will be so 
rt ind fully illustrated in THE NEW 





SUN as to commend it to candid men of all 
arties! We will send the WEEKLY EDITION 
eight pages), postpaid, from June Ist till after 
election for 50 cts.; the yy EDITION, same 
eine, at the same price; or the AILY, four pages, 

r $3. Address THE SUN, New York City. 





A NEW CHEAP 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY 


oa ready—Martien’s Cheap Sunday-school Library, 
No. 1, containing 50 Choice Illustrated Volumes 
18mo, bound in Cloth, Gilt Backs, and a ina 
neat Wooden Case. Price only $20 ne 
from this price to one Ret “~~ Cents 
will be furnished with each Library. 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
21 8. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE (ready 
June ist), of 5,000 Choice Books at 30 to 
5 per = below Publishers’ prices. 








Great bargains. Send stamp (for 
postage for the best catalogue of good 
booxs'eve ever ark 


8 & LAURIAT, 
301 Ween St., opp. Old South. Boston. 





The Youth’s Companion. Specimen copies sent 
free. PERRY MASON &CO., Boston, Mass. “ 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


FILLMORE’S 

















* eres lens 5 
‘IGS ON AQT NS 
Tq Y a AN —_— < 





FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


This book is now generally conceded to be the bes 
published. Every song in it is sung and every one 
pronounced good. The new combined notation 
above) gives it a decided advantage. 











(speci 





roadway, N. 
Circulars sent to any on 


SUNDAY: ScHOOL. UBRARY RODKS. 


ee L1G ov sha in wee Bt pa tl 


ns received for Lesson Pa 
wa S PRAYER-BOOKS, 





rsand Mag- 


azine, YMN-BOOKS, 


oo 
a rhe ent’s Bible” eciall epared 
ode | a 5 a teachers at low Pecos da 


W. 
150 Nassau Street 0. DL WARD York. 





Price 35 cts. ; $3.60 per doz., by express ; $4.20 by mail. 
FILLMORE BROS., aie Oo. 





By H. R. ai YS ORITE...82 A dk 3. of sacred 
- which cave become favorites. 3 adapt- 
Singing hools, also Musi Conventions, 


rs Congregations! and Par'or winging. Rn 
in 


tains music MclIntosh,of Vanderbilt vers- 
ity, Dr. ent price Prot. hrist @,and others. Size 
se 





For Sunday Schools. 
BRIGHTEST AND AND BEST: 


Entirely new ond b beautiful So; b 
Lowny and and ali 


| ROVAL DIADEM: DIADEM: 


Pure, sterling » setting taledien, by same authors, 


oer | PY RE GOLD: 
SO This work has a world wide 


reputation ; Over 1,000,000 copies sold. 
Price for any of the above books, in board covers, 
$30 per 100; 3 by mail, 35 cts. 


Book oF OF PRAISE : 
A compilation 


from the best Songs now Laasaen we use ; 224 pages, 
Price, $40 per 100; by mail, 50 ets. 


‘ONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


~ Contains beautiful Songe or Li for Little 
Children, for use in Primary Classes, Schools and 
athome. Price, in Board Covers: 

$30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. 


The Moody and Sankey Song Book. 


OSPEL HYMNS 
AND SACRED SONCS 
=—SS=S  O———Ss=  O— 


Ts the  ivehe eely a used by Messrs, 
Moopy and Sankey and Wuittce and Buiss, in 
their Gospel Meetings. 

Prico, in Boards, $30 per 100 cories; by mail, 35 cents. 

“ Words cnly, $5 per 100 copies; by mail, 6 cents. 
2" For Sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


1776. MUSIC BOOKS. 1876. 


CENTENNIAL COLLECTION 
NATIONAL SONGS. 


All the prominent National Songs, in an elegant cole 
lection, well harmoniz’d,and with piano = care 
accompaniment. Every ‘American needs 
such a book as this, and the songs sre the best Rr all 
songs for use in this Centennial year. 


CONTENTS : 


Keller’s American Hymn. God Save the -Gaeen. 
Hail - umbia. Rule Brittan 
Star Spangled Banner. Roast Beef of Old England. 


























Our is there Men of Harlech wom. 
d ite, and Blue. Partant pour Sy 

Yankee Doodle. Marseilles | 

To Thee, O Country. Garibaldi Hym 

Columbia the Gem. King Cover (Swedish), 

Watch on the Rhine. Cam phe! are Comin’. 


Fatherland (German). Bruce po 
earingoftheGreen. King pacers (Danish). 
8t. Patrick’s Day. Spanish National in. 
Russian National Hymn. Austrian National Hymn. 
Price, in ngloth, 75c. j,boards, 50c.; i Raper 40ec. 
d, post-free, for above 


MUSIC pat 
ropriate to the, ay will be found in “ Ame 
Tune Book’ i! (81,5¢ in “Father Kemp’s Old Folks’ 
Concert Tunes,” Tourjée’s Centennial Collection 
(40c.), and, in Sheet Music, Parte Washington Quad- 

rilles, Centennial March, eté., e 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


TON. 
n& C J.E. Diteon & 
ms "iu Br “Broadway, + juccessors to Le: © Titer, 
Thilsaelonie. 





GROWN OF LIFE 


For Sunday Schools and Praise Meetings. 

By W. A. OGDEN, Author of the ular New Silver Song. 

Bshimated over a HALE MILLION CH ILDREN sing: 
ing from this — * ot and best J. S. 

Among ite sweet ¢ melodies are here’ beautiful Hymns: 
JESUS OF NAZARETH WHITER THAN SNOW, 
KNEELING AT THE THRESHOLD, &C. 

Now — + the ry specimen Prayer ast | Brenan the 
y 8| nm Co examin ngs an order 
for 2 supply.” $5.60 per dozen. ‘Specimen eopy, 36 cts. Speck 
men pages 


WHITNEY’S MUSICAL GUEST, 


The People’s Favorite. 
$24 Worth Excellent Editorials, Sketches 
OF of Trovele Ori fost Haowtens 
MUSIC sic sie, Jonly 8 81.10 n year; 


e, post paid, 10c. Catalogue 
f ind br 1 
For $l. 10. of se and emiums 


SONGS OF THE BIBLE 


BOOK OF GEMS for the SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
Containing new Hymns and Tunes by best writers; 
beautiful Song for every Bible Lesson and A Sched 
casion, adapted to the Popular Praise Meetings. 
85 cts. : $3.60 per doz. ‘Specimen pages mailed free. 


W.W. WHITNEY. TOLEDO, O. 


THE LIBERTY BELL. 

e best collection of over fi 
NATIONAL and PATRI OTIC ” Sones 

of all Nations, 
arranged as Solos, plied sxpress MS hee ete., ete. 
Centennial, Fourth of uly, and all Patriotic 

occasions. 
THE LIBERTY BELL 


Desi tig yoy the 
ration o ndence, 
Washington's Farewell. ‘Address, 


Libert ands at Ppitnde ime 
Price, boards, 75 cts. | paper, 50 cts. Innis es mailed. 


WM. A. POND & C0., 547 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
Branch Store, 39 Union Square. 


UsT PUBLISHED. 
GRAND INTERNATIONAL MEDLEY, 
containing the national airs of the principal nations 
Arranged for the  &. ¥ 








0 by. CHAS. BLANDNER. 


Dlustrated with ai y arranged title of the 
principal flags of the nations, i colors, forming a1 


tennial. ished by LOUIS MEY: 1418 
estnut 8 t, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price 
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“‘ Every piano in America should be graced by 
a copy. 


$5,000 


—-IN GOLD— 
WAS PAID BY THE 


Women’s Centennial Committees 
RICHARD WAGNER’S 


GRAND 


CENTENNIAL MARGE, 


now arranged for piano by 


THEODORE THOMAS 


(played by his oars nightly), 
and published by 


John Church & Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Price $1, on receipt of which it will be sent by mail. 
For sale by Music Dealers everywhere. 











NOW READY. 
Our New Sunday-School Singing-Book, 


UGS OF THE GROSS, 


BY E.S. LORENZ. 


eae have spared no expense or labor to make this 
jon what the Sabbath-schools need, Its hymns 

po pe 1 of Gospel and religion, and its music is sprightly 
and melodious. without being trashy.and light. Gar 


FIFTY CONTRIBUTORS 


Have aided in making this one of the best books of the 
times. It has songs jor every occasion of interest. 
t also an y department teaching 
HOW TO READ MUSIC.: 
This makes it just the book for carp prroney de- 
siring to start a SINGING-SCH 
Specimen = sent for 30 a ” Price, 35 cents 


e copy by mail; $3. _~ —_ — by express; $30 per 


REV. W. < SHUEY, 
DAYTON, OHIO 











EDUCATION. 
THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 


If you have a ok gem ok to Educate or a 8o0n to Edu- 
cate in Circulars of the two great 
Western Institutions—The Young Ladies’ Atheneum 
(a a or Young Ladies)and The Illinois Con- 
servatory (the great — College). Un- 
curpanped in anes Addre 

W. D. SANDERS Superintendent 
JACKSONVILLE, iLL. 


SUMMER VACATION IN BERKSHIRE. 
ar MAPLEWOOD HALL, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
A region of rare attractions. But five hours from 
Boston and New York. pn for free May list. 
Terms moderate. Address . CARTER. 


TEACHERS yanting positions next session see 
American School Institute’s” App. Deman 
forteacners now ploy J.W W. Schermerhorn, 14Bond st. 

















Winchester Institute, Conn. For both sexes 
Fits Boys for College, JAMES COWLES. Prin. 


BETHANY ACADEMY, a Family School for 
Boys. Board and Tuition Ht rschool year. Address 
WM. LOUIS WOODR . Principal, Bethany, Ct. 


yV EST’ END INSTITUTE. Family school for 
Principal 


oung ladi Mrs L. CADY, 
New Haven, Conn. ‘Send for circular 


STATIONERY, PICTURES ETC. 

















JOHN FOLEY, 
MANUFACTURER OF FINE 





GOLD PENS “AND PENCILS. 


No.2 ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, N. Y. 





HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO. 
STEEL PENS. 





FALCON.—Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, ete. 


embracing 


every style and finish. "054 BROADWAY, New York. 





71:2 Washington street. Visiti cue rinted 
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MR. HENRY C. BOWEN’S APPEAL 
TO PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


Tue following is Mr. Bowen’s remon- 
strance against his exclusion from Plymouth 
Church, read at its meeting May 18th: 


To THE MemBers or PLYMOUTH CHURCH: 


For two years I have had occasion to 
know that some of your number desired my 
withdrawal or removal from this church. 
An attempt was then made to accomplish 
this, and complaints were brought against 
me of having slandered the pastor. It was 
found, on the contrary, that this charge was 
groundless, and it was dismissed. But I 
was not allowed to rest in peace. The pub- 
lic came to know, through no act of mine, 
that I had particular reasons to believe Mr. 
Beecher an adulterer. It was not pleasant 
for Plymouth Church to have persons sup- 
posed to be possessed of such knowledge in 
its membership; and I was, therefore, re- 
quired to tell what I knew, under penalty 
of expulsion; it being well known that I 
had refused, and would doubiless still re- 
fuse, to publish to the world facts which had 
come to me in peculiar confidence and 
which would bring dishonor on a woman’s 
name. I did so refuse; and for this re- 
fusal, and nothing else, I have been brought 
before your bar and my expulsion de- 
manded. Listen with patience to a few 
words in my defense. Hear me before you 
strike from your rolls a name which for 
years after your organization happened to 
stand the first on your records. 

There is but one offense charged against 
me—that of silence. On the charge of 
falsehood I am acquitted; and on the charge 
of having imposed dishonorable conditions, 
in refusing the presence of lawyers at a cer- 
tain proposed conference, I am also acquit- 
ted. The fourth charge is only in name one 
of slander; but is, in fact, as it has been 
treated by the prosecution, another phase of 
this interminable charge of silence. The 
first charge is that I did not tell Mr. White 
and Mr. Moody and Mr. Garbutt and the 
committee; the second charge is that I did 
not tell facts and names of witnesses to the 
committee; the third charge (not sustained) 
was that I did not tell when I said I would; 
the fourth charge is of slander, in that I did 
not substantiate and refused to tell; the 
fifth (mot sustained) was that I refused to 
answer and tell in your church-meeting, 
unless lawyers were allowed to be present 
at a conference. 

If my silence is so great an offense, it is 
an offense not recognized in the Old Testa- 
ment or the New, it being nowltere laid 
down in the Bible or suggested as a duty 
that the man who has knowledge of the 
secret sin of a neighbor is obliged to pub- 
lish and prove it. If it be an offense, it is 
one not recognized in any code of laws or 
digest of ethics. It is a matter of very 
common experience that one person becomes 
in some way cognizant of an offense com- 
mitted by another, which would, if published 
and proved, consign him to prison, but 
which, for some reason or other, he thinks 
it wise not to make known. I have had 
more than one such case in my own experi- 
ence, and have, on Mr. Beecher’s ewn ad- 
vice, forgiven and retained in my service an 
employé who had robbed me, No church, 
so far as I know, ever excommunicated a 
member for such a concealment; and it isin 
itself no recognized offense. 

But your committees have tried to put 
me on the horns of a dilemma, assuming 
that there is something peculiar in my 
silence. They argue that either I have or I 
have not information or knowledge of Mr; 
Beecher’s impurity, That, if I have no» 
such information, I treat Mr. Beecher un- 
handsomely, in not frankly saying so, and 
relieving him of the suspicion; while, if I 
have such knowledge or information, I owe 
it to. the purity of the church to make it 
known, that an unworthy pastor may be re- 
moved. There is a show of force in this 
argument, but nothing more. If I have had 
no such peculiar information, of Mr. Beech- 
er’s guilt, I admit that it would bea great 
wrong to him to allow him to be shadowed 
by the suspicion of it, when I could remove 
it! I would gladly doso. I do not desire 





his injury. I utterly deny that I am actu: 
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ated by any spirit of animosity toward him. 
On the contrary, my feeling is as personally 
kindly as it can possibly be toward a man 
who is trying in his own defense to destroy 
me. I would long ago gladly have denied 
that I had the knowledge imputed to me, if 
Icould have truthfully done so; but I could 
not, and therefore did not deny it. 

But you are then told that if I had such 
knowledge my obligations to the purity of 
the church required me td divulge it. I 
deny this utterly. For 

First. The information came so confiden- 
tially and from such a source that I could 
not honorably give it to the public. 

Second. It would be a terrible blow to a 
woman whom I did not think it my duty to 
expose before the world. I did not know 
but it might kill her. It would certainly 
blacken if not fatally blast her reputation— 
a loss greater than that of life. 

Third. Because Plymouth Church did not 
need information as to any other woman’s 
confessions so long as it had neglected to 
inquire about Mrs. Tilton’s confessions to 
nearly a dozen different people. 

Fourth. Because, when it became evident 
to me that the object of the officers of 
Plymouth Church was not the purity of the 
church, but the shielding of its pastor, it 
followed that I could not, without becom- 
ing the party to a farce, through their 
agency, seek the exposure of the truth, even 
if I had been at liberty to doso. 

There are, brethren of Plymouth Church, 
other duties besides those of conserving the 
purity of the church. There are duties to 
individuals, which may be quite as binding 
as any to a society, however sacred. If 
your son or daughter or near friend is dis- 
covered by youto beorto have been an 
offender against the laws, and you believe 
he or she may be reformed and repentant, 
and the sin not become a public scandal, no 
imagined obligation to the social order of 
the state or to the purity of the church 
requires you to expose him or her, and not 

one of you would do it. Nor would I; nor 
will I. I know it would be a heinous 
wrong and offense to doso. I know that, 
when I am required to publish the name of 
the person from whom I received the con- 
fession of adultery with Mr. Beecher, I am 
required to do what would not bea kind- 
ness to her; what would not be used by the 
church for the purpose of exposing any 
guilt of its pastor, but solely and alone for 
the purpose of injuring me. Now in this I 
do not think I am laboring under a hallu- 
cination. It does not seem to me a crazy 
fancy that the Investigating Committee of 
1874 tried to use me to whitewash Mr. 
Beecher; and that the church is no more 
anxious now than it was then to find out 
and expose the truth about its pastor. So 
it seems #& me; and I, therefore, should 
utterly refuse to play before this church 
such a farcial part, even if I felt otherwise 
at fiberty to do so. 

But the committee has reported to you 
that my position is not logical, because they 
say I should either have spoken utterly or 
kept silence utterly. They tell you that I 
should not have said one word, but kept ab- 
solute silence and given no intimation of 
my knowledge, or should have told it all 
without reserve. Perhaps so. I do not 
argue that I have always acted wisely; but 
I do claim that such illogicalness or such 
lack of wisdom is no proper ground for ex- 
communication. I have tried, and tried 
hard, and tried under obloquy and threats 
to conceal the facts inmy knowledge. I 
did not in the first place expose even the 
vaguest outlines of them to the public. It 
was others that first published the fact of 
my knowledge, in giving to the public the 
tripartite covenant. It was that act that put 
me before Hon. E. D. Holton and others 
in the attitude of a sphinx, that could 
not speak because he could not speak good. 
I was content to sit still and hold my peace, 
if you of this church had not forcibly 
opened my mouth. It was scandal-seekers 
of your own number who told me, with a 
threat, that I must speak or leave; who 
came notin the spirit of the Gospel to re- 
form a brother, but with the opening an- 
nouncement that there was one too many in 
Plymouth Church, and that I was that one 
if I did not speak. Your Examining Com- 
mittee told me, through the mouth of Mr. 
Blair, that I did wrong in not satisfying 
Mr. White and telling all facts in my 





knowledge. Before I gave one word 
of reply you sent cut to a carefully-se- 
lected:council your description of my posi- 
tion, and asked how you should deal with 
such asI. What was Itodo? Was I to 
hold my tongue and meekly submit as a 
party to your conspiracy to expel your old- 
est and, I dare to say, not your least faith- 
ful member? Oh! but I ought, under ‘all 
this bombardment of this church, I ought 
still to have held my tongue, and said not 
one word of defense or offense. Perhaps 
so; but, if so, why was I ‘old the direct 
cgntrary? Why did not Mr. Pratt, 
who reported at the last meeting that 
what I made my justification for refusing 
to give names should have restrained me 
from making any charges at all—why did 
not he then tell me to be silent, unless I 
could deny my knowledge? Why was not 
I told so in the beginning? Why did not 
the Examining Committee, or Mr. White, or 
Mr. Pratt come to me and say: ‘‘ We advise 
you, if you don’t know anything, tosay so. 
But we advise you, if you do know any- 
thing about Mr. Beecher’s guilt, to con- 
sider whether you can honorably give it 
to us; and, if not, to keep absolute silence.” 
No such advice was given me, though I was 
overwhelmed with advice of the other sort 
and threatened with ecclesiastical death if 
I did not follow it. Accordingly, I gave 
the essential facts. It was a fact that I had 
received from a woman, whom [ had every 
reason to believe, full confessions of adul- 
tery with Mr. Beecher. I said so. And I 
did right. And, in doing so, I followed as 
far as possible the advice of the Committee. 
I refused to go further. My refusal was 
right. By it Ispareda woman’s fame. By 
it I did not injure your pastor’s fame, 
which could not be further injured so long 
as he neglected and fefused before your 
Investigating Committee, and, thus far, be- 
fore any other tribunal, to call out and meet 
the confessions made to all her nearest rel- 
atives and most intimate friends by the 
woman who has acknowledged herself his 
paramour. Under these circumstances, I 
make no further apology for my conduct in 
telling you that I believed Mr. Beecher to 
be an adulterer, perjurer, and hypocrite; 
and that it was the éonfessions I had myself 
received that convinced me many years ago 
of his guilt; for 

First. It was true that I had received 
such confessions. 

Second, You never advised me to keep 
still, if it was true; -but the contrary. 

Third. I followed the line of your advice, 
obeying it so far as I could. 

Fourth. The fact given by me that I had 
such knowledge was a sufficient explana- 
tion of my previous silence, and nothing 
else could explain it. Only in this way 
could I resist the movement to expel me. 

Fifth. My statement did not injure the 
woman involved and added nothing to Mr. 
Beecher’s burdens, so long as he was cal- 
lous to the evidence which was kept out of 
court by his refusal to allow Mrs. Tilton to 
testify and to be rebutted, and which testi- 
mony is to this day strangely held back. 

I now must ask you to consider the several 
charges brought against me. There is one 
point about them so peculiar and unpar 
alleled that you ought to pause long before 
youcondemn me uponthem. According to 
the Scripture rule, if a man commits any 
offense, some brother must rebuke him for 
that offense. If he do not hear the brother, 
it is forthat offense that he must be sum- 
moned before the church and for that of- 
fense that he must be excluded. In my case, 
on the other hand, there is not one single of- 
fense specified against me that goes further 
back than the beginning of these late proceed- 
ings against me. Iam brought to trial for 
nothing else but for offenses said to have been 
committed in the process of this my de- 
fense of my case. The first charge is that 
I met somehow amiss the first step against 
me—that of Mr. White. The second is 
that I defended myself somehow amiss when 
my case was brought before the Examining 
Committee. The third charge is the same. 
The fourth charge still the same; and, true 
to the instincts of this prosecution, a fifth 
charge was concocted at the last moment, to 
cover all my acts, on the very night that they 
were adopted. Such an atrocious and arbi- 
trary prosecution is unknown out of the 
Inquisition, It was never heard of in 








courts of law. From the beginning of this 


case, the Examining Committee have only 
set snares for me, and then would punish me 
for falling into them. Not one previous will- 
ful error of mine is charged against me; 
but solely the way I avoided or fell into 
their pitfalls while under this ecclesiastical 
process. 

Whatever I said or did in the process of 
this case ought to have been treated as 
privileged, as it was legally and morally. 
According to Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, a 
communication is privileged when ‘‘ made 
bona fide upon any subject-matter in which 
the party communicating has an interest or 
in reference to which he has a duty, if 
made toa person having a corresponding | 
interest or duty, although it contain crim- 
inating matter, which without this privilege 
would be slanderous and actionable.” 
‘The distinction,” he adds, ‘‘ turns wholly 
upon the question of malice”; and ‘‘a fair 
report,” he says again, “‘of any judicial 
proceeding or inquiry is also privileged.” 
This precisely describes my case. And 
Mr. Shearman understood it when he as- 
sured me, on my very first meeting before 
the Examining Committee, that nothing 
which I might say before them would be 
used against me; while, in fact, nothing 
else has been used against me. I, there- 
fore, earnestly protest against any action 
being now taken on such charges as these, 
to my damage or dishonor; and Mr Shear- 
man, at least, must consent to this, or be self- 
condemned. 

Iam held guilty of the first charge—of 
violating my covenant--in that I refused 
either to deny or affirm to Messrs. White, 
Moody, or Garbutt, or to the Examining 
Committee, that I had made statements or 
possessed knowledge that the pastor was 
guilty of gross immoralities. This is abso- 
lutely all there is of that charge—that I had 
refused to make affirmation or denial that I 
had made statements or possessed knowl- 
edge. Brethren, the specifications under 
that charge are true. I did refuse at first. 
But, remember that, under the solicitations 
of this Examining Committee, I ceased re- 
fusing. I yielded to their presentation of 
my duty, and acknowledged that I had had 
such knowledge and had so stated. I now 
profess to you once more—what I never 
would have made public, but what was 
published by act of the clerk of this church— 
that I have received confessions of adultery 
with Mr. Beecher. If it was an offense 
that I had not so stated, I meet this charge 
fully by showing you that I completely 
purged myself of it. I did so months ago, 
and you cannot without atrocious injustice 
condemn me for the offense of which I am 
no longer guilty. 

The second charge is that I did wrong in 
making, in my reply of Feb. 4th to Mr. 
White’s grievance, an infamous accusation 
or insinuation against the pastor, contain- 
ing neither facts nor names of witnesses, 
and that I published it. I made no insin- 
uations in that reply. I stated plainly and 
directly that I had no doubt of Mr. Beecher’s 
guilt of adultery, perjury, and hypocrisy, 
and that I had satisfactory reasons therefor. 
I had as much right to say that as Mrs. 
Bradshaw or anybody else had; and, if I 
did not then give facts or names of wit- 
nesses, I did at length in my further reply 
of Feb. 23d. And if I did not then or 
afterward give all my knowledge in full, I 
have already told you why. It is true that 
I did allow my reply to be published in the 
daily papers. But that is no recognized 
offense; and if it were, the clerk of this 
church was guilty of a greater in publish- 
ing my much more damaging statement of 
Feb. 23d. 

The third charge—of falsehood and equiv- 
ocation—is mainly abandoned, as disproved, 
so far as falsehood is concerned; and how 
far my language was equivocal I leave you 
to judge. Othe very night on which I 
am charged—utterly without supporting 
evidence, as is acknowledged—with having 
promised to answer all questions and tell 
everything, I asserted more than once, as 
you all remember, and in the strongest 
written language that I could use, that I 
would never be base enough to do so. 
There was as little equivocation as false- 


,hood 


The fourth charge and specification is 
the most faulty and disingenuous of all, 
when it ought to bethe most explicit. It is 
as follows: 
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4 “TV. We charge Henry C. Bowen with slan- 
er: 
‘‘SPECIFICATION.—That, having appeared be- 


‘fore the Expmdning Alommittons and having 
ode- 


made certain false and malicious charges, 
rogatory to the moral character of the r, 
he failed to substantiate such charges by any 
proof whatever, and failed and refused to 
answer any question concerning the same, or 
to give the names of any witnesses by whom 
such charges might be verified.” 

It purports to be a charge of slander. 
‘“We charge,” it says, ‘‘ Henry C. Bowen 
with slander.” If I am charged with slan- 
der, it is my right to know precisely what 
the slander is, and that is the only object of 
a specification. I quote from a standard 
authority, ‘‘Townsend on Slander and 
Libel,” § 329: ‘‘The complaint should set 
forth and purport to set forth the very words 
published. The proper word to indicate 
that the very words are set forth is ‘ tenor.’ 
It is not sufficient to allege that words were 
published ‘to the effect following,’ or ‘in 
substance as follows.’” I could quote to 
any extent; but I do not need to defend this 
first principle of all criminal law, that a 
specification must specify precisely, and 
specify only what is included in the 
charge. Now notice this specification. 
Tell me where my words of silan- 
der are quoted. The specification is that 
“having appeared before the Examining 
Committee and having made certain false 
and malicious charges.” That is the pre- 
amble to the specification: ‘‘having ap- 
peared” and “‘ having made.” ‘‘ Certain false 
and malicious charges.” What were they? 
Give us the words in their exact tenor. 
Were they charges of murder, or arson, or 
polygamy, or what? But perhaps the main 
allegation in the specification will tell. ‘‘ He 
failed to substantiate such charges by any 
proof whatever, and failed and refused ” to 
answer questions or give names. That is 
absolutely all. There itisagain. The inter- 
minable charge of silence, this time dubbed 
slander, because they dared not go to the 
world without the pretense of that charge. 
Where are the quoted words of slander? 
Nowhere. Where is even the substance of 
the slander, that we may gather what it is? 
Nowhere. I tell you that the charge is thus 
defectively made not by any accident of the 
shrewd lawyers of the prosecution, but for 
the purpose of falsely pretending to make 
one charge while really making another. 
The pretended specification does not cover 
or touch the charge and would be thrown 
out of any civil court. 

But we did not, at first, take advantage 
of this irregularity. We were willing to 
allow the charge of slander and try to meet it. 
We tried to find out what the slander was. 
The prosecution afforded us no help. 
They merely put in evidence the whole of 
both my statements. We tried to discover 
what it was, what were the ‘‘ false and ma- 
licious charges,” and we took for our guide 
the principle laid down in such a stand- 
ard authority as Bouvier’s ‘‘Law Diction- 
ary,” where, describing verbal slander, the 
author says it ‘“‘must impute the guilt of 
some offense for which the party, if guilty, 
might be indicted and punished by the 
criminal courts—as, to call a man a traitor, 
thief, highwayman; or to say that he is 
guilty of forgery, murder, and the like.” 
We searched over my statements, and found 
that it was very clear to us what the slan- 
derous words were—namely, the charge 
of ‘‘adultery, perjury, and hypocrisy.” 
There was absolutely nothing else that 
fairly met the case. We unsuspectingly 
took that asthe actual slander, as every- 
body knows that it really was, and made 
our defense on it. It was not until 
the argument for the defense was closed 
that we learned that this was not the 
imputed slander at all; but the state- 
ment that I had received confessions of 
adultery from a nameless woman, more than 
ten years ago. We were indignant, and 
then insisted that this miserable charge be 
thrown overboard. 

It was under this charge that we were re- 
fused permission to prove Mr. Beecher’s 
adultery and perjury and justify the slan- 
der, unless we should do it in one particular 
way. We proposed to prove the perjury 
and aduitery by such cases as we could. 
We began by adducing the hitherto withheld 
testimony of Mrs. Tilton’s confessions. 
Her case was an utterly independent_one, 
And by no principle of law, and none was 
adduced, could we be refused the privilege 
of justifying the charge by any case we 
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could find, least of all by one as to which we 
had mentioned the testimony at length, 
They refused to listen to us unless we could 
give some special reason why we should not 
take first another case which they tried to 
impose on us. We stood on our rights to 
carry On our case in our own order, and were 
obliged to withdraw further testimony, I 
now protest that I have had no fair trial in 
this matter; that it was a high-handed out- 
rage to refuse to allow me to prove that the 
so-called ‘‘false and malicious charges” 
were true, and to prove them by any testi- 
mony I pleased that was pertinent. It 
would be an outrage now to expel me, after 
such lawless denial of my rights. I, then, 
tell you that you have no right to expel me 
under this fourth charge of slander, because 

First. No slander is adduced, either by 
quoted words or by description, in the speci- 
fication. 

Second. Because the offense specified as 
slander is not slander, but silence. 

Third. Because the prosecution did not, 
until after argument was closed, indicate in 
what the supposed slander consisted. 

Fourth. Because testimony to justify the 
slander charged was lawlessly disallowed. 

The fifth charge, in its main portion, has 
not been allowed by the committee; and I 
need to refer only to the first specification, 
which is nothing but the old charge of 
silence and has been already sufficiently re- 
plied to. 

These unjust proceedings began with a 
threat to expel me if I kept silence (as I al- 
ways had done), and now it is proposed to 
end them by my expulsion, because, at your 
command and under your promised pro- 
tection (as stated by Mr. Sherman), I have 
broken silence and given to you frankly 
my reasons for believing Mr. Beecher 
guilty. I submit to you that this is not 
fair treatment. 

And now, brethren of Plymouth Church, 
my case is in your hands. I recognize the 
disadvantage at which I stand before you. 
I know that many of you are thoroughly 
honest in your absolute assurance of Mr. 
Beecher’s innocence, and that you, there- 
fore, believe that I must be a slanderer to 
have called him an adulterer. I know that 
you are mainly a new generation, that 
have not known me since I with- 
drew from prominent service in this 
Church. I do not care to tell you how 
friendly and how intimate I once was with 
Mr. Beecher, nor how faithfully I labored— 
none more so, I think—for Plymouth 
Church, when it needed my help. [still 
have a tender regard for the church of my 
young love, and shall have till I die. Ido 
not wish to be driven from it. You may 
expel me, if you will; but I shall leave you 
with a pure and honest conscience toward 
God. Had I consented to lie, as I have been 
asked to, or to stifle my convictions, or to 
say that I knew nothing against Mr. Beech- 
er’s purity, I might yet have been honored 
among you. God knows [tell the truth. 
He is my judge. You may do mea foul 
injustice here; but he seesall, and he knows 
that I have tried to do what is true be- 
fore him, and he will make it clear at his 
judgment day, and I fully believe even in 
this life. He who has taught me from my 
youth will not forsake me when I am old 
and gray-headed. To him is my prayer: 
‘*Let them curse, but bless thou.” 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tne Independent Conference in New 
York attracts a good deal of attention here, 
and especially among our politicians. Nor 
is it at all singular, for at this time Wash- 
ington contains no less than seven gentle- 
men who are prominent candidates for the 
presidential nomination, in one or the other 
of the great parties; and there are three or 
four others who are supposed to stand some 
chance of being selected. When, therefore, 
over one hundred picked men, or ‘‘inde- 
pendents,” get together to tell the country 
what sort of a man must be nominated to 
gain their votes it creates a commotion 
among the politicians, and just now this is 
one of the most conspicuous of the political 
centers of the country. A city that con 
tains Messrs. Blaine, Bristow, Conkling, 
Morton, Wheeler, Thurman, Bayard, and 
Judge Davis, and within a month of 
the meeting of the National Conven- 
tions, will necessarily be the center of 
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not a little political intrigue, gossip, and 
excitement. I do not know how it may be 
with the mere politicians; but some of the 
best Republicans here are delighted with 
the address of these ‘‘ independents”; and 
if one of the results should be that both 
parties should be compelled to put forward 
their very best men, so much the better for 
the country. It is certainly a good sign 
that the people are so exacting, for it indi- 
cates. that they want pure, upright, and able 
candidates. They also want a change from 
the present style of administration. It is 
not enough to ‘“‘mean well.” Our next 
President must be acute enough to tell a 
thief from an honest man, a blunderer from 
a competent officer. Most of our present 
troubles have resulted from Gen. Grant’s 
obtuseness. He has always ‘‘meant well.” 
It is impossible to doubt that. But he has 
been sadly imposed on by some of his most 
intimate friends and by numerous “‘ rings.” 
It is safe to predict that “rings” generally 
will not have so pleasant a time of it in the 
future as they have had in the past, no mat- 
ter who is President, 

The Democratic leaders in the Congress 
—the really intelligent and sensible mem- 
bers of the party—are greatly discouraged 
and disgusted with the conduct of their 
friends in Ohio, in rejecting Mr. Thurman 
and taking up Allen and soft money. It is 
regarded as a severe blow at Tilden or any 
candidate like him, for it indicates such a 
deep-seated prejudice against resumption 
and the resumptionists that it is morally 
certain that no candidate like Mr. Tilden 
could by any possibility carry Ohio. Some 
of the Ohio Democrats here say that it was 
meant as an anti-Tilden, anti-hard-money 
movement; and that, while Ohio Democrats 
have no expectation that Mr. Allen will be 
nominated, they do hope to be able to pre- 
vent the nomination of any decided advo- 
cate of early resumption. They will acqui- 
esce in Hancock or Hendricks and possi- 
bly will accept Judge Davis; but they do 
not propose to allow the New York Democ- 
racy to select the candidate or fix the plat- 
form, Prominent Republicans here think 
that the action of the convention is dam- 
aging to the prospects of the Democrats 
and that it goes far to render certain the suc- 
cess of the Republican ticket. 


There has beena good deal of anxiety 
among the Republican leaders lest the 
Western Democracy should succumb to 
Tilden’s arguments and influences, and that 
it might be hard for any Republican candi- 
date to carry the State of New York against 
him. It is tolerably certain that the Em- 
pire State cannot be carried for.any candi- 
date or platform like those which the Ohio 
Democrats have embraced. 

The Republicans in Congress have one 
work to do, if they hope to carry the coun- 
try next fall: They must put their foot 
upon corruption in all its forms, Some 
very bad cases of fraud and misconduct 
have come out of late. Certainly no honest 
Republican can look over the evidence 
against Mr. Robeson without a blush of 
shame; and the fresh developments in regard 
to the ‘‘ patent moth exterminator ” are sim- 
ply disgraceful. Congress, with all the 
facts before it, undertook to prohibit the 
further waste of money on this ‘‘ job”; and 
yet, in the teeth of the prohibition, the 
‘‘moth-exterminator ring” succeeded in 
drawing a very large amount of money last 
summer from the Treasury. I cannot regard 
it in any other light than that of a purposed 
evasion of the law. The relation of the 
Cattell brothers with the Secretary of the 
Navy was improper, even if no actual fraud 
occurred. The Cattells charged ten per 
cent. for their ‘‘influence” with the Secre- 
tary, and in this way received two or three 
hundred thousands of dollars; and then we 
see them soon afterin suspicious intimate 
relations with Mr. Robeson, to state the 
case mildly. What can the Republicans of 
the House do, when such conduct comes up 
for consideration? They cannot justify it; 
they must condemn it, though they may 
not go so far in a censure as the Demo- 
crats will. Wherever there is misconduct 
it cannot safely be justified; and where 
there is anything that has the slightest 
appearance of fraud or robbery it must be 
promptly condemned, and I feel sure that 
it wiil be. Even those Republicans who 
under ordinary circumstances are inclined 
to look leniently upon careless and pecu: 
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lating officials, see the importance, at. this 
time, just previous to the fall elections, of 
making thorough work with official roguery, 
The report of the special committee on 
the affairs of the Freedmen’s Bank is just 
in print, and it isa very grave indictment 
of some of our prominent citizens. The 
committee accuse certain persons of an 
absolute conspiracy to defraud the poor 
freedmen of their savings, Any man who 
could be guilty of such a thing must be 
hideously wicked; but it often happens in 
such cases that some of the persons accused 
of fraud are only guilty of negligence of 
their duties. Probably some of the accused 
in this case intended to rob the bank; but 
others were simply so intent on their own 
private affairs that, though appointed to the 
srendiaaship of the interest of the colored 
epositors, they did not notice the knavery 
that was going on. The worst fact in the 
report is this: that men profoundly Chris- 
tian and anti-slavery are implicated in the 
ruin of the bank. I ought to add that the 
report is partisan and exaggerated in many 
respects, for it was drawn up by a ag 
slavery Democrat. D. W. B. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20th, 1876. 
rr 


A RELIGIOUS centennial eelebration is to be 
held in Cincinnati, to continue through the 
week beginning Sunday, June 4th. Various 
exercises are to be held during the week and 
Friday is to be the Sunday-school festival day. 
All the schools of the city and its vicinity, some 
two hundred in all, are expected to participate 
in the great Sunday-school parade. Music, 
banners, addresses, and refreshments are to be 
provided. 
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plaster to relieve pain immediately and to cure 
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A Fragrant Breath and Pearly Teeth 


are easily obtained by cleansing your teeth daily with 
that justly-popular dentifrice, SOZODONT. Com- 
posed of rare antiseptic herbs, it imparts whiteness 
to the teeth, a delicious aroma to the breath, and 
preserves intact, from youth to old age, the teeth. 
Acidity of the stomach will destroy the strongest 
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DONT. And this pure tooth-wash protects the dent- 
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The GUILD PIANOS are famous for great nicety and 
durability of workmanship and fine tone qualities.— 
Boston Journal. 


We recommend them as bein eo in aay respect reli- 
able and satisfactory.—Oliver 


Are the perfection of musical econo. —Provi- 
dence Journal. 
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It is the season for religious convocations. 
The great courts of the churches are in 
session, and chief among them the Meth- 
odist General Conference, in Baltimore, and 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, in 
Brooklyn. The formerrepresents much the 
larger body of Christians, but the latter is 
the weightier and more venerable. Presby- 
terianism carries with it much more of the 
intellectual 
and social eminence than Methodism can 
yé boast; and, while other bodies have far 
outstripped it in numbers, it is still, except 
in New England, almost the Established 
Church of America. 


prestige of scholarship and 


The selection as Moderator of Dr. Henry 
J. Yan Dyke is a happy one in more ways 
than one. It has been the custom to alter- 
nate the moderators between the original 
Old and New School churches. Dr. Van 
Dyke is, however, pastor of a church 
formed from the fusion of a very pro- 
nounced Old School with an equally pro- 
nounced New School church; and it is to 
be trusted that with this happy augury the 
union of the two branches of Presbyterian- 
ism will be regarded as so thoroughly ac- 
complished that it will not be needful here- 
after for each section to watch lest the 
other have too much honor. 

Dr. Van Dyke’s election had another 
nappy significance. It is the unconfessed 
desire of all Northern and of many South- 
ern Presbyterians to secure reunion with 
the Southern Presbyterian Church. Dr. 
Van Dyke’s close relations to that Church 
and Lis sympathy with the South through- 
out the war make his election nothing less 
than an olive branch held out to it. We do 
not expect that this Assembly will, after the 
insulting refusal of their last overtures of 
peace, be hasty to seck fraternal relations; 
but their kindliness of spirit ought to be evi- 
dent in this act. 

The opening sermon of the retiring mod- 
erator, Dr, Morris, contained one passage 





defense of broad-church principles and of 
mutual tolerance within the elastic limits of 
Calvinism. It held that Calvinism is not a 
species, but a genus containing many spe- 
cies, to which there must be allowed equal 


-diberty; that the effort to impose on the 


Church a single historical type of Calvin- 
istic faith could end only in intellectual and 
moral feebleness or in disruption; that, 
through the developments of theology on 
American soil and through the influence of 
other competing systems and churches, Cal- 
vinism has found its best exposition not in 
the dialectics of theological chairs, but in 
the teachings of the active, living pulpit— 
in short, to put itin other language than 
his, that the Church historical cannot be 
made to guide or curb the Church actual. 
Of course, Dr. Morris has said all this in 
guarded language; but he has said it, never- 
theless, and it is sound doctrine. But he 
has not said, as he might, that the modern 
species of Calvinismare, some of them, so 
far from the type of the genus that they 
much more nearly approach other genera, 
and that some De Candolle or Owen is 
needed to revise the type definitions of the 
Linnzeuses and Cuviers of theology. 

As yet no topic of importance has come 
up for discussion. We presume questions 
of internal management will engross the 
main attention. One has already arisen in 
the report, to be acted upon this week, ad- 
vising that the Board of Church-erection 
be practically merged in that of Home Mis- 
sions. The means suggested ingeniously 
avoids all legal difficulties and preserves 
both corporations distinct, but provides that 
vacancies in the Board of Church-erection 
be filled by electing as secretaries or direct- 
ors the corresponding officers of the Home 
Mission Board, which will then have charge 
of the entire work of providing for the 
feeble churches, even as the Foreign Board 
does for foreign churches. Much expense 
would thus be saved; but it isa matter of 
grave concern whether the receipts would 
not fall off at a still greater rate. We be- 
lieve that the Old School Church tried that 
experiment once, and with no flattering re- 
sult, 





A WORD PERSONAL. 


AurnoucH the case of Mr. Henry C. 
Bowen before Plymouth Church is a per- 
sonal matter, it is, unless we are mistaken, 
also of sufficient public interest to warrant 
our giving space to his final defense of him- 
self before the church. 

Considering Mr. Bowen’s early and cor- 
dial relations to Plymouth Church, it may 
seem to some, even now, to require ex- 
planation why there has arisen in that 
church such an antagonism tohim. To 
those that understand the case it is not 
strange. : 

Tosay the least, no other man was more 
active than Mr. Bowen in founding Ply- 
mouth Church or in calling its pastor, and 
no man more liberal and enthusiastic in pro- 
viding for it and supporting it; and no 
man felt a greater pride in its brilliant pas- 
tor than he. To this fact the columns of 
THE INDEPENDENT bear abundant witness. 
At last there came x change, when Mr, 
Bowen had occasion to withdraw his confi- 
dence from his pastor. The reason he 
gave two months ago in a communication 
to the Examining Committee of Plymouth 
Church, in response to their demand; and 
by their act it was, after scme delay, pub- 
lished. 

For nearly as long a time as Mr. Beecher 
has been in Brooklyn have his intimacies 
with women in his congregation been the 
occasion of remark and scandal, calling 
forth occasional warnings from his best 
friends, or, as Mr. Beecher admitted before 
bis council, advice that he ‘‘ widen the cir- 
ele of his resting- -places.” At last informa- 
tion came to Mr. Bowen so full, so 

explicit, and so convincing as_ to 
leave in his mind no _ doubt of 
Mr. Beecher’s: guiit. It was Mr. Bowen’s 
duty then either to accept such evidence as 
he might receive of Mr. Beecher’s peni- 
tence, and conceal so far as possible the 
fact of his guilt, or to publish his guilt and 
demand his degradation from the pulpit. 
For abundantly suflicient reasons, Mr 
Bowen took the former and more consider- 
ate course. He believed Mr. Beecher a 





pastor of his church, much less the fame of 
a reputable woman. It was, therefore, 
his duty to keep his knowledge sacredly 
secret and never to let it pass his 
lips. This he did for years, with abso- 
lute faithfulness. At last, on one memor- 
able Christmas Day, a man of rare abilities, 
one-who was for years on terms of the 
closest intimacy with Mr. Beecher and who 
had also been for many years Mr. Bowen’s 
right-hand man, the chief editor of his 
newspapers and his confidential adviser; 
one to whom he had a right to speak as 
frankly as to a partner in business or to his 
nearest relative—this man came to Mr. 
Bowen and with great passion charged that 
their pastor had ruined his home. Mr. 
Bowen was indignant, and for the first 
time told him that he too had known of an- 
other case of Mr. Beecher’s guilt. Mr, 
Bowen gave no names and supposed that 
his confidence would be respected. But it 
was not. From the time of the publica- 
tion by another—which he did his best to 
prevent—of Mr. Bowen’s knowledge of Mr. 
Beecher’s offense, Mr. Bowen was placed in 
a most unpleasant position, which he could 
in no way avoid. He could not tell the 
whole truth without blasting a woman’s 
name. He could not keep silence without 
suffering the most terrible misconception 
himself. Mr. Beecher was already under 
the shadow of evidence which would long 
ago have destroyed any one whom the 
American people were less unwilling to 
condemn. Silence could never injure him, 
but could only injure Mr. Bowen, and that 
he would endure rather than destroy that 
woman’s fame, whose public ruin was not 
needed to prove Mr. Beecher’s guilt, so long 
as large lines of evidence in another well- 
known case were yet left studiously uncol- 
lected. 

It is under these circumstances that 
Plymouth Church has done Mr. Bowen the 
honor of declaring that his silence renders 
him unworthy of its fellowship. He is un- 
worthy if worthiness requires that he shall 
defend Mr. Beecher’s purity and lie to do it. 
Mr. Bowen believes in falsehood as little as 
in adultery. It is in nosentiment of enmity 
toward Mr. Beecher or toward Plymouth 
Church that he retires from its fellow- 
ship. His admiration for Mr. Beecher’s 
splendid intellectual gifts and for his 
immense services to the church and the 
country is not in the least dimin- 
ished. He knows that Mr. Beecher, 
innocent, is of more worth than a church 
full of other men, whether Tiltons, or 
Moultons, or Wests, or Bowens; but with 
Beecher guilty, and striving to lift himself 
up by pulling down every man that knows 
his guilt—the cur of lowest degree, be he 
guiltless, is worthier than he.” 

With this explanation, we commend to 
our readers Mr. Bowen’s remonstrance 
before Plymouth Church. It is but a brief 
abstract of his full defense before the com- 
mittee, but itis all with which we havea 
right to burden these columns. 





THE LIES ABOUT MR. BLAINE. 


WE call them lies. Such they have been 
proved to be by evidence sufficient to hang 
aman. If Mr. Blaine were not the leading 
candidate for the Republican nomination, 
no one would think them of importance 
enough to pay the expense of their refuta- 
tion. The political object is, if possible, so 
to damage his well-earned fame as to drive 
the strongest Republican candidate from 
the field, Whether the plot be that of Re- 
publican rivals, who wish to make room for 
themselves by getting Mr. Blaine out of 
the way, or that of Democrats who dread 
his power as a Presidential candidate, or of 
both, in a virtual conspiracy to attain dif- 
ferent ends, makes no difference with the 
facts in the case. Whoever may be the 
plotters or whatever may be their motives, 
the plot itself is stamped with the blackest 
kind of lying. 

Mr. Blaine, in his speech of April 25th, 
in the House of Representatives, showed by 
documentary evidence that the sixty-four 
thousand dollar bond story has not a parti- 
cle of foundation in truth. The letters 
of Mr. Rollins, the treasurer of the Union 
Pacific Company, of Mr. Dillon, the pres- 
ident of the company, of Colonel Scott, the 
former president of the company, and also 





mation of his own statement, left not a sol- 
itary peg upon which to hang the story. 

Last week Colonel Scott appeared before 
the Judiciary Committee of the House, and 
under oath told the whole story in respect 
to the sixty-four thousand dollars appearing 
on the books of the Union Pacific Company. 
He himself owned seventy-five bonds of the 
Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad Com- 
pany, which he bought of one Caldwell, 
for sixty thousand dollars; and, after they 
had become greatly depreciated, he sold 
the bonds to the Union Pacific Company 
for sixty-four thousand dollars, through 
Morton, Bliss & Co. Mr. Blaine had no 
knowledge of the business, and nothing to 
do with it, and no interest whatever in it. 
So says Colonel Scott under oath, and no- 
body pretends to contradict him. The 
whole story of Mr. Blaine’s connection with 
the transaction is thus proved to be utterly 
false. Noone, if acquainted with the facts, 
can now circulate the story as true, or as 
probably true, without making himself con- 
sciously a party to the utterance of a will- 
ful falsehood; and every such man is a liar, 
and he knows it. 

Mr. A. G. Riddle appeared last week in a 
Jong letter, on the pretense of vindicating 
the honor of Mr. Knowlton, his deceased 
son-in-law, but really to renew the attack 
against Mr. Blaine. What is the burden of 
Mr. Riddle’s song? Simply that Knowlton, 
not now living, told General Boynton, Mr. 
Mussey, and Mr. Bridgman that one even- 
ing in 1866-67 Mr. Blaine came into the 
office of Stewart & Riddle, in Washington; 
that Blaine and Stewart went into the 
back office; that soon after Stewart came 
out, and requested Knowlton, who was 
then a clerk, to sign as a witness the trans- 
fer of twenty-five one-thousand dollar bonds 
of the Eastern Division of the Union Pacific 
Railroad; that Knowlton did thus witness 
the transfer, without knowing to whom the 
bonds were transferred; that Stewart went 
back into the inner office with the bonds in 
his possession; and that soon thereafter 
Mr. Blaine came out and left the office. 
This is the story of what Mr. Knowlton 
said not to Mr. Riddle, with whom, though 
he was his son-in-law, he never spoke on 
the subject; but mainly to General Boynton, 
who now repeats it in a letter to Mr. Riddle, 
which the latter publishes. 

The answer to this mere bugbear, in the 
first place, is that the whole story might be 
true without the slightest impropriety on 
Mr. Blaine’s part. Its truth would con- 
stitute no proof that the bonds were trans- 
ferred to Mr. Blaine, or, if they were so 
transferred, that there was any bribery in 
it. The story, in the next place, is singular- 
ly unfortunate in the fact that Mr. Knowl- 
ton, the now dead son-in-law of Mr. Riddle, 
never said a single word to him about the 
matter. It is further rendered improbable 
by the fact that the bonds were negotiable 
paper, and, hence, were transferable on de- 
livery, without any witness. If they were 
received by Mr. Blaine as a bribe, neither 
of the parties would ask any one else to be 
a witness to the transfer, especially when it 
was wholly unnecessary. The story, as 
Mr, Riddle now tells it, is nothing but mere 
hearsay as to what a dead man, when living, 
said; and, even supposing every word of it 
to be true, it furnishes not a particle of evi- 
dence with which to impeach the integrity 
of Mr. Blaine. 

This, however, is not the whole answer, 
by any means. Mr. Blaine contradicts the 
story by an explicit denial of its truth. He 
proves the truth of his denial by a letter 
written to him by this very Mr. Riddle, 
dated February 1st, 1873, in which the lat- 
ter disclaims any knowledge of the transfer 
of any such bonds to the former by the firm 
of Stewart & Riddle. He further proves it 
by the letter of Mr. Stewart, dated April 
2d, 1876, the other member of the firm who, 
according to the story, made the transfer, 
and who unqualifiedly denies that Mr. 
Blaine came to his office and that he ever 
delivered any bonds to him. He still fur- 
ther proves it by the letter of Mr. A. M. 
Gibson, dated March 17th, 1876, who says 
that Knowlton told him that ‘‘ there was no 
ground for making the charge against” Mr. 
Blaine, and that ‘‘he was satisfied that he 
was entirely mistaken in saying that he had 
even so much 9s seen him in Stewart & Rid- 
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dle’s office.” To this he adds the letter of 
Macfarland, dated March 16th, 1876, who 
declares that Knowlton told Blaine in his 
presence that there was no foundation for 
the charge, and that he regretted ‘‘ that 
such a report should have got into circula- 
tion on his apparent responsibility, and he 
had come to repudiate it and assure Mr. 
Blaine of how much he regretted that any 
annoyance should come to him in this way.” 
General Ewing, who was a director of the 
road, in his letter of March 20th, 1876, de- 
nies explicitly that James G. Blaine ever 
had any interest in it. 

This Knowlton story, though an old 
rumor, now brought to life for political pur- 
poses, is thus proved to be false. The man 
who started the rumor is dead; but before 
he died he took it back and confessed his 
own mistake. The evidence which refutes 
it is complete and does not leave the slight- 
est cloud to rest on the reputation of Mr. 
Blaine. There is not a fact that justifies 
even suspicion. The effort, whether made 
by the friends of other Republican candi- 
dates or by Democrats, to drive Mr. Blaine 
from the Presidential candidacy by such 
means ought to excite the indignation of 
every man who has any claim to the least 
spark of candor or honesty. The history 
of American politics furnishes nothing more 
shameful or disreputable in the element of 
trickery. Itis wholesale lying. There is 
no better name for it. 


Editorial Hotes. 


THE political conference held in this city last 
week was highly respectable alike in number 
and in the character of the gentlemen attend- 
ing it. Ex-Senator Schurz was, of course, the 
master spirit of the occasion. The work of the 
conference consisted in issuing an address to 
the American people and appointing a commit- 
tee to act as future contingencies might sug- 
gest. The address states and deplores the cor- 
ruption in the politics of this country, affirms 
substantially the principles to which the Re- 
publican party is committed and which will 
undoubtedly be reaffirmed by a much larger 
political conference at Cincinnati, and indicates 
by a seriesof negations the sort of candidate 
for the Presidency whom the conference would 
be willing to support. What he has not done, 
rather than what he has actually done, is the 
principal part of the picture drawn of the can- 
didate commended to the people in this address. 
Though the conference was composed entirely 
of volunteers and, hence, formally represented 
nobody except those who were present, it is, ney- 
ertheless, true that it has a representative char- 
acter, in the sense that all honest men through- 
out the country sympathize with the general 
views expressed by it. They desire political re- 
form, especially in the department of civil service. 
To this we most heartily agree,and sincerely hope 
that the Cincinnati Convention will present to 
the people such a candidate and such a plat- 
form of principles as will command the confi- 
dence and support of real Republicans of all 
classes. We have no idea that the Convention 
will or can satisfy political factionists who want 
to run their own ‘mactine,’’ or those who 
would be quite willing to have the Democrats 
come into power. Whatit should do, and as we 
presume will seek to do, is to nominate some 
one whose character, intelligence, and public 
standing will give a reasonable assurance, so far 
as he is concerned, of good government in the 
event of hiselection. Common sense dictates 
this course. As we said last week, so we say 
again: We know of no one who would be more 
likely to do the work wisely and well than 
Ex-Speaker Blaine. 











THE fate of Senator Thurman is a conspicu- 
ous illustration of what a man might have 
gained by being boldly honest and true to his 
own convictions, and of what he has lost by 
attempting to play the game of a political 
trickster. He is by conviction a hard-money 
Democrat, as shown by all his antecedents. 
He, hence, believes the paper-money inflation- 
ists to be a set of financial fools. If he had 
squarely told them so last fall, in effect, if not 
in words, he would have saved the Democracy 
of Ohio from its inflation folly and very likely 
from its defeat. He was then the strongest 
man in the party; yet he had neither the cour- 
age nor the principle to do a politically wise 
thing. Being an aspirant for the presidential 
nomination, he attempted to ride two horses, 
and in this committed the fatal mistake 
for himself, if not for the Democracy of 
his own state. The inflationists did not 
believe in him, for they knew that he 
was not honest; and hard-money Democrats 
could not believe him, forthe same reason. Last 
week the former threw both the Senator and 
his platform overboard, and, taking the “ma- 
rhine” into their own hands, decided to make 





a platform to suit themselves and to present 
ex-Governor Allen as their choice for the Pres- 
idency. This would seem to be the end of 
Senator Thurman, so far as the next Presidency 
is concerned, and no fate was ever better de- 
served. There can hardly be a doubt that Re- 
publicans will carry Ohio next fall, and that, 
too, without nominating Governor Hayes to 
make sure of the result. The Democrats, in 
Congress and out of it, are rapidly helping 
themselves to a defeat. They are so hungry 
for power that they have lost nearly all their 
discretion. Even the sagacity of Governor 
Tilden will hardly be sufficient to save them. 
Their Dean Richmonds seem to be dead. 


THE address to the people issued by the polit- 
ical conference of last week assumes that the 
politics of this country, as compared with other 
periods in our history, have sunk to an extreme- 
ly low level of general depravity, and that both 
of the political parties, if not as bad as they 
can be, are so horribly corrupt that the country 
is in imminent peril. This is a sort of assump- 
tion that has been repeated just before each 
Presidential election for now almost a century ; 
and, as we presume, it will continue to be re- 
peated for a century to come. There is, un- 
doubtedly, a great deal of corruption in politi- 
cal parties and in party management of the 
Government, whichever party controls it. But 
that the present is peculiarly the age of cor- 
ruption, in respect to either of the great 
parties, without any precedent in the past, is a 
proposition that is not proved by being assert- 
ed. We see no evidence of such a fact. 
The Democrats have been investigating the 
affairs and doings of the Administration ever 
since Congress convened, and the sum of their 
actual discoveries thus far is the Belknap 
bribery. We are not prepared to accept the 
broad statement that the two political parties, 
whose supporters form ninety-nine hundredths 
of the whole people, are as bad as the address 
of the conference makes them, or as bad as 
either makes the other. There is enough in 
both that needs reforming, without any exag- 
geration at the expense of truth. We have no 
idea that the interests of the Government or 
the people would be essentially damaged by the 
success of either of these parties, notwithstand- 
ing the terrible indictment of words that each 
brings against the other. There is a large 
amount of human nature in both of them, and 
even reformers do not cease to be human. 





THE Greenback party, in national convention 
assembled, and represented in all by about one 
hundred delegates, last week nominated the 
excellent, the venerable, and philanthropic 
Peter Cooper, of this city, for President of the 
United States, and Mr. Newton Booth, of Cali- 
fornia, for Vice-President. Not to be outdone 
in the business of president-making, the Pro- 
hibition party also nominated General Green 
Clay Smith, of Kentucky, for President, and 
Mr. G. T. Stewart, of Ohio, for Vice-President. 
Here are two presidential tickets already in the 
field, and in due season there will certainly be 
at least two others. It is possible that the po- 
litical conference held in this city last week may 
result in adding another ticket, thus making five 
in all, should all the candidates accept their nom- 
inations. This being a free country, the people 
can have just as many tickets as they desire. 
They can, however, elect but one President, 
and he will be the candidate of the Democratic 
or of the Republican party. Here lies the con- 
test, and any diversion of strength therefrom 
would, in the present circumstances, be a 
political farce, which sensible men ought to be 
too sensible to perpetrate. We presume that 
neither of the candidates already nominated 
will, even in thought, select his cabinet until 
after election. The work of counting the votes 
cast for them by the Electoral College will be 
very simple business. 


Mr. WILLIAM HENRY HURLBERT announces in 
The World of Monday that he has become the pro- 
prietor and editor of that newspaper, Mr. Manton 
Marble having sold out his interest and retired 
from the control of ‘‘The World Company.’’ The 
reason alleged for the change of property and 
management by Mr. Hurlbert is that “the New 
York Democratic State Convention at Utica 
had adopted a platform reaffirming the Syra- 
cuse platforms of 1874 and 1875, and had 
presented the name of Governor Tilden for 
President to the Democratic Convention soon 
to meet at St. Louis.’’ This is nothing equivo- 
cal; but we presume it means that the Demo- 
crats of the city do not intend to lend any as- 
sistance to the nomintion of Governor Tilden 
at St. Louis, for The World has been an unflinch- 
ing advocate of his nomination while under 
the direction of Mr. Marble. The cause of the 
change, however, is not of much importance. 
Mr. Marble had gained for The World a reputa- 
tion which no other Democratic newspaper had 
ever enjoyed, and fhis reputation it is not likely 
to lose under the conductorship of its present 
proprietor. Mr. Hurlbert’s politics are not at 
all in consonance with our own; but we regard 
it asa special cause of congratulation that a 
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man of his qualifications should have the con- ; 
trol of the leading Democratic newspaper of | 
the country, for the effect of his influence in 

the public discussion of men and measures can- 
not be otherwise than wholesome. Taking him 

all in all, he may justly be said to be the most 

accomplished and well-educated editor who has | 
ever had the management of a daily journal in 

this city, or even in the whole country. It is 

some twenty-five years since he came first 
to New York to enter upon the profes- 

sion of journalism, his coup d'essai being 

a contribution to The Edinburgh Review on the 

subject of American slavery. He had been 

graduated at Harvard, in a class of which he 

was the only member who has since earned any 
literary reputation; he had studied for the 

ministry, but had abandoned divinity, with the 

intention of qualifying himself for the bar ; he 

was a native of South Carolina, but he wasa 

Republican in his political affiliations, and soon 

after coming here joined the editorial staff of 

The Times, where he continued until the out- 

break of the Rebellion, when his convictions 

compelled him tothe side of the Democrats; 
and he has since been one of the most fertile 
writers on The World. His travels, both in the 
Old World and the New, have been very 
extensive, and probably he had a more: 
extensive personal acquaintance with the 

eminent men of Europe than any other 

American. In brilliancy of style and in gen- 
eral information he is probably without a 
superior among the editorial writers of either 
Europe or America, and if the French system 
of signed articles prevailed in journalism his 
literary reputation would be as great as that of 
any of our native authors. The only other 
journalist in this country who isso distinctly 
qualified by natural ability and wide experience 
for his calling, is the editor of The Sun. Others 
may be endowed with equal ability, but none 
can make pretensions to so varied an experience 
and toso great a degree of serviceable news- 
paper knowledge. 


THE demolition of the Old South Church, 
Boston, is now going on. That this edifice, 
sacred in every sense of the word, should be 
torn down this year, of all times, is more than 
a misfortune. It is a piece of vandalism. The 
society has just put up a showy and very costly 
new building, in a quarter of the city where it 
was not needed at all, and raises money by sell- 
ing an edifice which is more closely connected 
with Revolutionary Massachusetts than any 
other, save Faneuil Hall. Trinity Church in 
New York a few years since, refused the enor- 
mous sum of $2,000,000 for St. Paul’s Chapel 
(built in 1766), merely because it was unwilling 
to destroy so venerable a building, and wanted 
to let people see that all religion was not in the 
market. It did this in the face of the fact that 
it has two other churches, virtually free, at the 
distance of half a mile, and that its income 
would have been increased one-third by the 
sale. Episcopal writers have always charged the 
seventeenth-century Puritans with a fondness 
for tearing down Anglican churches. John 
Robinson’s nineteenth-century successors seem 
to be turning their iconoclastic crowbars 
against theirown. But what else can you ex- 
pect from a city that tore down the Hancock 
house ? 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States, 
having been in session tor seven months and 
disposed of 330 cases, in 206 of which written 
opinions were delivered, has adjourned until 
next October. Its sessions began last October, 
with 973 cases on the docket, and have just 
closed, leaving 643 cases undisposed of, which 
is over a hundred more cases than were pending 
at the conclusion of the previous term. If we 
judge from the analogy of the past, the docket 
next October will contain more than a thousand 
cases; and these will furnish more judicial 
business than the Court can perform in three 
years thereafter. The number of cases before 
this Court has for years past been rapidly in- 
creasing ; and the time has come when a rem- 
edy is imperatively needed, to obviate the long 
delay before a case can be reached and 
decided. This delay is often equivalent to 
a denial of justice. There is a bill pend- 
ing before the House of Representatives 
which proposes to establish nine courts of ap- 
peals, as intermediate between the circuit 
courts and the Supreme Court of the United 
States. A large number of the cases that now 
go to the Supreme Court would, according to 
the provisions of this bill, stop with these 
courts of appeals; and thus the former would 
have less business to do. The idea of this bill 
was originally suggested by the Albany Law 
Journal, There ought to be lawyers enough in 
Congress to devise some remedy that will meet 
the case. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Boston Journal, 
writing fron: Buffalo, in this state, makes the 
following statement : 


“There are Blaine clubs in various parts of 
the state, with others in proceks of organiza- 
tion. The intention is to here volunteer dele- 
gations from all the ee fee points in the 
state go to the Cincinnati Convention, to urge 





the nomination of their favorite candidate. I 
suppose that from three to five thousand men 
go from this state on this errand. Herein 
Buffalo all the blican papers were for 
Conkling two months ago; but now it is other- 
wise. It is a cireumstancé worthy of notice 
that the president of the Blaine Club of New 
York City has been recently offered a good fed- 
eral office if he would abandon his organization 
and of) for Conkling, which he bravely de- 
clined doing; and that a similar offer was made 
to the president of the Blaine Club of this city, 
with a similar result.” 
It will not take the Conkling delegates from 
this state to the Cincinnati Convention long to 
discover that their candidate is not and cannot 
be the coming man. Practically, he is already 
out of the canvass. The question of import- 
ance for these delegates to settle is their second 
choice, after giving Senator Conkling one or 
two complimentary votes. And this will lie 
between Blaine and Bristow, both of whom 
stand exceedingly well with the Republicans 
of this state, and either of whom with hard 
work would have a good chance of carrying 
the state. We prefer Mr. Blaine, as 
the man best known, as best accredited by his 
antecedents, as having far the largest experi- 
ence in public affairs, and as most certain not 
only to win the day, but judiciously to conduc 
the Government, if elected. Mr. Bristow’ 
prominence is the extemporized accident o 
recent circumstances, rather than the result of 
a public career sufficiently extended to forma 
reliable basis of judgment. 


Tue Rey. Charles Voysey has just read a 
paper before some English Freethinkers 
** Popular Fallacies Concerning Slavery.” 
first fallacy is the notion that kidnapping, sla e- 
breeding, outrage, and cruelty are inseparable 
from slavery ; the second fallacy is the notion 
that Negroes are better off when free; and the 
third is the theory that Negroes should not be 
slaves because they are human beings. He 
sneers at those Englishmen who feel proud of 
emancipation in the West Indies and twits them 
with folly for that transaction. According to 
Mr. Voysey, 

“It’s wal enough agin a king 
To dror resolves an’ triggers ; 
But libbaty’s a kind o’ thing 
Thet don’t agree with Niggers.” 

The result of emancipation in Jamaica has been 
that the Negroes have fallen into savagism. 
Physically the slave was infinitely better off be- 
fore the emancipation. The moral question is 
more important; and he deliberately affirmed 
that in many cases the freed slaves became 
morally debased by their emancipation : (1) be- 
cause they had not been trained to their new 
condition of liberty ; (2) because they were no 
longer compelled to werk, and, being able to 
maintain life at a minimum exertion, they fell 
at once into idleness and vice. These views 
have nothing novel in them; but the declara- 
tion that the slaves are worse off since their 
emancipation than before is finding utterance in 
America, and is, therefore, deserving of notice. 
It is probably the fact that the first effects of 
emancipation are disheartening ; but it is equal- 
ly the fact that the evils thus arising are to be 
attributed to the previous system of slavery, 
and not to emancipation. In very many cases 
the old masters have shown themselves utterly 
regardless of their duties to their old slaves ; 
but there is no need of attributing the results 
of this wicked neglect to any inherent im- 
potence of the colored race, or of making them 
an occasion for insult to those who brought 
about emancipation. 


.... The Standard of the Cross copies our re- 
cent estimate of the theological position of the 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and ventures a few corrections. Bishop Coxe, 
it thinks, is a High Churchman, and Bishop 
Hare a Low one, etc. It is, of eourse, a hard 
matter to state the precise doctrinal standard 
of a large body of men two-thirds of whom 
are perforce non-committal ; but our estimate, 
we think, will pass. We would advise The 
Standard to read through our list before stating 
that we left Bishop Whittingham among the 
fifteen unclassified prelates. His name stood 
second on our High Church catalogue. 


....The Rev. Dr. Landels, president of the 
Baptist Union of England and Ireland, said in 
his late address : 

“Our cry, if they will give usa cry, is not 
‘Water! water!’ but ‘Obedience! obedience |’ 
Loyalty to Christ! Implicit observance of his 


requirements whom they and we alike calli 
Master and Lord.” 


Upon this The Examiner and Chronicle says : 


‘Dr. Landels is, doubtless, unable to see 
that he has laid down a principle by which he 
and all other Open-Communion Baptists of 
England are as clearly condemned as their 
Pedobaptist brethren.” 


Is it not about time to stop intimating that the 
Baptists alone aim at loyalty to Christ? 
....-Our recent commendation of The Interior, 
on occasion of its able editorial on ‘‘ The News- 
paper,” seems to have moved it to strange 
antics. Last week it attempted to be facetious 
over the Presbyterian Assembly; and now it 
goes onin this fashion about the Centennial : 


“Philadelphia has been ina blaze of glory 
this week, which reached its climax on Wednes. 
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day. The toll-gate of the sublunary universe 
has been opened, and Philadelphia’s. bosom is 
throbbing with patriotic emotion, as the irre- 
deemable currency of the country pours in 
upon her in one mighty torrent.”’ 


We shall take back our praise if this thing con- 
tinues. ‘ 


...-The California Episcopal Convention has 
been discussing with considerable vigor a 
proposition to allow women to vote for vestry- 
men. The Canons of the Church, however, we 
believe, settle that question by distinctly enact- 
ing that none shall vote but baptized males of 
full age, who are attached by preference to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, have attended 
the particular church for six months, and paid 
for seats for the preeeding quarter. The 
California women have no show for a vote un- 
til the Canons are amended. 


«»eeThe Rey, W. Lawrence recently read an 
essay before the Baptist ministers of this city, 
in which he claimed that a letter of dismission 
could not be given to a Pedobaptist chureh 
without denying Baptist principles. The mem- 
bers of the Conference, it is said, generally 
agreed with the essay. English Baptists are 
ashamed of such notions, and American Bap- 
tists will be before long. 

--«. The Baptist Union makes this neat com- 
ment on Dr. Krauth : 


“The Rev. Dr. Krauth, of the Lutheran 

, Church, has announced his intention not to ex- 
chenge pulpits with ministers of other denom- 
inations. His reasonis that there is no example 
of such exchanges in the history of the apos- 


tles. Very true. Neither did they confine their 
ministry to Lutherans ; for, if we are not mis- 
taken, Luther himself had not entered the min- 


istry at that early date.” 

--eeThe Protestant husband of a Roman 
Catholic woman was recently denied burial in 
the Roman Catholic cemetery at Port Schuyler, 
N. Y. Upon this the widow quietly withdrew 
from membership in her church and removed 
the bodies of several relatives from the ceme- 
tery. This is a great improvethent on Guibord 
rioting. 

....Dr. Barrows, secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society, has been visit- 
ing the Western missionaries and his report of 
the visit is published. It is very interesting, 
but on the following passage we solicit a com- 
mentary eitherfrom Dr. Barrows or The Evan- 
gelist : “I trespassed but little on the dividing 
line that halves our H. M. Field.” 

....The sixteenth session of the General Con- 
ference of the African M. E. Church was con- 
vened in Atlanta, on the Ist inst. This Church 
has 25 annual conferences, 6 bishops, 1,334 
traveling preachers, and a membership of about 
300,000. All of the bishops were present at the 
opening and 130 delegates. 

...-Since the late fire in the Lee-avenue Bap- 
tist church, in Brooklyn, it is said that the pas- 
tor has acquired new ideas as to the efficacy of 
sprinkling and pouring asa means of saving 
the church. 

.... The Congregationalist confesses to a wish 
that there were less of the habit of measuring 
the breadth and depth of a season of special re- 
ligious interest by counting the persons who 
‘rise for prayers.” 

.... When the Pope excommunicated Luther, 
Luther turned about and excommunicated the 
Pope, and the latter act is now thought the 

Anost valid. 








Arligions Jutelligence, 


ANNUAL meetings without number have been 
held during the past week. We give a few in- 
teresting statistics: The American Bible Soci- 
ety has received $527,138, and has expended 
$539,281. Of the receipts $119,678 were from 
legacies, As many as 850,470 copies of the 
Scriptures have been issued during the year,mak- 
ing 33,125,796 issued since the organization of 
the Society. Over $80,000 were appropriated to 
foreign fields, principally to American missions 
abroad. The American Tract Society has re- 
ceived during the year, from all sources, $504,- 
577, and expended $501,803. It issues six peri- 
odicals and published in 1875 thirty-six new 
volumes. 229 colporteurs have been employed. 
At the anniversary of the Seaman’s Friend So- 
elety the secretary reported forty-eight chap- 
Jains, missionaries, and colporteurs aided by its 
funds. 790 libraries have been sent out during 
the year on vessels carrying 10,635 men. 850 
libraries have been shipped in the United States 
navy. The Cherry Street Home has accommo- 
dated 2,034 seamen in the year. The American 
Home Missionary Society report for the year 
receipts to the amount of $310,927, and $309,871 
expenditures. The number of missionaries in 
its service is 979, who labor in thirty-three states 
and ‘territories. During the yearthe mission- 
aries have organized ninety-two churches and 
received about 7,836 persons into churchmem- 
bership. 


....-The Presbyterian General Assembly met 
on Thursday morning, May 19th, in Dr. Tal- 
mage’s church, Brooklyn. Over 400 delegates 
were present. 3 The Rey. E. D. Morris, the re- 





tiring moderator, preached a sermon on the 
past, present, future of Presbyterianism, 
and Dr. H. J, Van Dyke was elected moderator, 
in his stead. Dr. Van Dyke’s sympathies were 
with the South during the war and his church 
is a unicn of the Old and New Schools. These 
facts make him one of the best possible moder- 
ators at a time when the aim is to be friendly 
allaround. Sundry strong resolutions concern- 
ing the Sunday opening of the Exhibition and 
the sale of liquors on the grounds were adopted 
and sent to the commissioners, The question 
of work among our German population was 
brought up by Dr. C. E. Knox. He urged 
that, while the Presbyterian Church had 
been debating and hesitating on the subject, 
the Methodists organized six annual confer- 
ences, containing over 500 churches and nearly 
8,000 communicants, and have introduced the 
subject of appointing a special German bishop. 
The Baptists have organized two German con- 
ferences, with 101 churches, of 7,300 members, 
and give us also a pleasant story of liberal 
home-mission contributions of their German 
churches to their board. The Episcopalians 
have organized a German church society and 
have published and imported service books 
and hymnals for the use of lay readers. The 
subject was referred to a committee. 


....During the week the Methodist General 
Conference has attended chiefly to routine 
business. Dr. Whedon has been re-elected ed- 
itor of The Methodist Quarterly, which was a 
good election. Dr. Curry has not been re- 
elected editor of The Christian Advocate, but re- 
signs the position to Dr. C. H. Fowler. This 
action may make The Advocate more denomina- 
tional, but it will certainly not improve its in- 
tellectual standing. Dr. Curry was afterward 
elected editor of The Ladies’ Repository, which 
we are inclined te view as a practical joke and 
one which the Doctor will not appreciate. The 
Committee on the State of the Church has 
made a report on the color question in the 
Southern churches, which is an admirable speci- 
men of saying nothing while pretending to say 
something. They say that if it should seem 
wise to divide the conferences it would be judi- 
cious to do so; but if it should seem injudi- 
cious to so divide them it would hardly be wise 
todoso. But this is the question of the color 
line in the Methodist Church, and it would 
be sadly feeble to adopt such a namby- 
pamby report on such a vital question. 
No action has yet been taken on the report. 
One of the most important papers pre- 
sented to the General Conference is a report of 
the bishops upon the new articles of religion 
proposed by Dr. A. Brunson, of Wisconsin, at the 
last General Conference. The bishops say that 
these articles show close thought and care- 
ful discrimination, and that they contain noth- 
ing objectionable as expressions of individual 
opinion. But they think that formulating 
doctrines for the whole Church requires the 
concurrent study and patient investigation of 
many minds, They also urge that the General 
Conference cannot change the articles of relig- 
ion, owing to the first restrictive rule of the 
Discipline. However this may be, the action of 
the General Conference of 1868, which made 
membership depend on an acceptance of the 
twenty-five articles in the Discipline, ought to 
be revoked. Previous to that time a profession 
of faith in Christ was all that was required, 
and all that ever should be required. The fra- 
térnal messengers from the M. E. Church South 
have been presented, and have borne such cor- 
dial messages from the Southern Church that 
the more sanguine are confident of a speedy re- 
union. A resolution has also been adopted rec- 
ommending that the bishops keep out of poli- 
tics. Bishop Haven will know how to appreciate 
this. 

....The disestablishment movement in En- 
gland grows and grows. A liberation society 
was organized some years ago, for the purpose 
of agitating the question and enlightening the 
public mind onthe subject, Two years ago a 
special fund of $500,000 was created and the 
work was carried on on alarger scale. At the 
last annual meeting, held a few days ago, it 
was reported that nearly a thousand meetings 
have been held during the past year, some three 
hundred more than in previous years. Two mil- 
lion five hundred thousand copies of the so~ 
ciety’s publications have been issued, The 
income of the year shows an increase of above 
£1,000, the amount being £15,449, 18s., 7d. 
The great success of the voluntary system 
in America and Scotland is fast weakening 
the venerable fallacy that Christianity cannot 
live without government support. In spite of 
the sweet iuminousness of Matthew Arnold, it 
is plain that the interests of religion do not de- 
mand an establishment. Besides the power- 
lessness of the Establishment to protect itself 
against any heresy from Romanism, rationalism 
has alienated many of its best friends among 
the Dissenters. The only interests that would 
suffer by disestablishment are the interests of 
those who live by the Establishment. Hence 
their tears. 


«+..The Episcopalian sense of ecclesiastical 





decorum has been shocked again. It seems 
that some little time ago there was a wedding 
in Dr. Vinton’s church, in Boston, at which a 
son of Bishop Nicholson (formerly rector of St. 
Paul’s, now connected with the Reformed Epis- 
copalians) was the groom; and the marriage 
was solemnized by Rev, Phillips Brooks, “as- 
sisted’’ by the father of the groom. Now the 
Episcopalians have acanon that ‘no minister 
in charge of any congregation of this church 
+ « « Shall permit any person to officiate 
therein without sufficient. evidence of his being 
duly licensed or ordained to minister in this 
church,’”? And it is proposed to try Mr. 
Brooks for violating this canon, by acting with 
Bishop Nicholson on this interesting occasion. 


....The following figures are interesting in 
connection with the proposition for a Pan- 


Methodist Council. 
Itin’t Local Lay 
min’s. pr’rs. memb’s. 


Methodists in United States....20,453 24,384 3,173,229 
British Wesleyan Methodists,,,, 2,589 13,720 467,583 
Irish Wesleyan Methodists....... 185 800 21,273 
French Wesleyan Methodists,,., ry 96 2,039 
Australian Wesleyan Meth...... 362 73 67,912 
British Primitive Methodists.... 1,020 14,838 169,660 


Meth. New Connection Church... 158 15 25,837 





United Meth. Free Churches.... 354 3,428 74,702 
Bible Christian Churches...,.... 274 «1,747 26,378 
British Western Reform Union., 538 104 8,093 
Methodist Church of Canada... 1,004 1,027 102,887 
M. E. Church in Canada.......... 27 201 23,012 
Other Methodists.........,........ 380 4% 26,000 

Grand total... ..s.ceeeeee 27,591 61,474 4,189,105 


Of these 20,453 regular preachers, 24,384 local 
preachers, and 3,173,229 laymen belong to the 
United States; and this membership is again 
divided into Episcopal Methodists, 3,025,427, 
and non-Episcopal Methodists, 147,802. 


....A resolution introduced by Prof. Smythe, 
of Belfast, in favor of closing public houses in 
Ireland during Sabbath passed the English 
House of Commons, on the 12th inst., by a vote 
of 224to 167. The government opposed the 
resolution. The chief secretary for Ireland 
offered as a compromise to introduce a bill dur- 
ing the present session limiting the hours dur- 
ing which the sale of drink is allowable in Ire- 
land on the Sabbath. Sir Stafford Northcote 
advocated this compromise, and Messrs Glad- 
stone, Bright, and Lowe supported the original 
resolution. The London Times thinks it aston- 
ishing that Mr. Disraeli should have wantonly 
exposed himself to defeat in this matter. It 
says that the Irish people almost unanimously 
favor the bill. 


....The English Wesleyans have always been 
friendly toward the Establishment, and not a 
little coquetting has been done between them, 
with a view to union. The match, however, is 
likely to be broken off. A recent number of 
The Watchman, a prominent Wesleyan journal, 
contains an article on the ‘‘ Prospects of the 
Evangelical Party,’ in which, after referring to 
the decline of Evangelicism in the Establish- 
ment and to the impossibility of excluding any 
heretic from its communion, it puts some point- 
ed questions: 

“Can we, as Wesleyans, uphold a system 
which is mone Popery and Rationalism 
throughout the land and has been doing so for 
the last forty years? Can we countenance 
deadly error for the sake of a little truth? Can 
we believe that God would forsaxe the Episco- 
palians if the Church were disestablished ? Do 
we believe that disestablishment would bring 
all their usefulness to an end ?’’ 


....Dr. Skinner’s defense of Presbyterian 
order, of which we spoke last week, has called 
forth acard from a large number of the mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Presbytery, protesting 
against the Doctor’s statements. They do not 
charge him with willful misrepresentation; but 
regard his fulmination as calculated to convey 
essentially incorrect impressions in regard to 
the Presbytery, and to bring that body into pub- 
lic contempt, as recreant alike to constitutional 
principles and to individual rights. Hence the 
protest. 


..-.The affair of Louise Lateau threatened 
for a while to make the ‘stigma’’ business 
both fashionable and profitable; but of late it 
has fallen into disfavor. Recently the Ultra- 
montane clergy of Switzerland determined to 
go into the business, and procured a fit subject 
for the purpose. Unfortunately, the govern- 
ment got wind of the matter and ordered a 
medical examination. The result is that the 
vicar of Schéngau has quitted his parish and 
the tool has recovered her senses, 


...-This is the way in which the Germans 
maintain religious liberty and defend the in- 
terests of the Lutheran Church: A minister 
having gathered a congregation in a farmer’s 
house and preached to them on several occa- 
sions, he was summoned before the magistrate 
and fined 25 marks for each offense. Another 
illustration is given in a recent order dismissing 
from the Prussian army some officers who.chose 
to content themselves with civil, instead of 
ecclesiastical marriage. 


....The Bishop of Newark has issued a letter 
to the clergy of his diocese ordering a general 
collection for the Catholic Protectory and 





House of the Good Shepherd. This institution 
was opened about a year ago. During the yéar 
a good mafy improvements have been made 
and the institution finds itself with a floating 
debt of $25,670. : No report is made of the work 
of the institution. ‘ 


....The Episcopal Convention of South Caro- 
lina, after an exciting discussion, refused to 
admit:a colored church which had already been 
put off a year. This narrow caste spirit is.un- 
known here in the Northern dioceses. . The 
Episcopalians need not be surprised if more of 
their colored congregations go into the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church. 


..-.The last seven verses of the last chapter 
of Mark’s Gospel have been rejected by the 
New Testament Revision Committee as spuri- 
ous. In that case the Peculiar People find some 
of their strongest proof-texts gone. 

ea 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE invite special attention to this week’s 
paper, it being in our judgment one of the 
ablest and best numbers ever issued from 
this officé. It will be found, as usual, com- 
plete in its numerous departments, able in 
its special contributions, and, as a whole, 
unsurpassed, we think, by any weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly religious periodical 
in the country. Our list of writers never 
was larger than at present, and our readers 
all know that they have from our columns 
a weekly feast of good things such as they 
can get nowhere else. THE INDEPENDENT 
has obtained its position, influence, and cir- 
culation by strictly adhering to the policy 
of making always a first-class weekly news- 
paper, and we believe its numerous friends 
and patrons were never better satisfied with 
our efforts than at the present time. We 
are now making arrangements for issuing a 
series of Centennial numbers of the paper, 
at an early period, which we think will 
gratify all our readers during the coming 
summer days. Our paper is already one- 
third larger than any other weekly relig- 
ious paper—folded in the same form—hav- 
ing 32 pages, while all others have only from 
16 to 24. The size of our pages is also 
much larger than any similar paper. 

Advertisers have always shown great par- 
tiality for Tae INDEPENDENT as a medium 
of communication with the people of every 
section of the country. The patronage 
given to it by business men is, at least, 
double that received by any other religious 
weekly. Our best and largest advertisers 
are our oldest. We have on our books the 
names of many parties who have given us 
their advertising favors for a quarter of a 
century. Such a fact is the best evidence 
we can give of the value of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT to business men, One of the leading 
retail dry goods merchants of New York 
told us, only a few days since, that he got 
“‘more returns from his advertisements in 
THE INDEPENDENT than from all the rest 
of the papers put together.” For more 
than two months past we have printed on 
an average over forty columns of adver- 
tisements in every weekly issue. Such 3 
showing, considering the hard times, we 
think is worthy of notice. 

We shall endeavor to do in the future 
what we have always done in the past— 
viz., furnish to our readers “the largest, 
ablest, and best religious weekly newspaper 
in the country.” 


SS 
Publisher’s Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Oromp, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend . 
and always proves true. : 





Burnetr’s CocoaInE.—A ange dress- 
ing for the hair. The C e holds in a 
liquid form a large proportion of deodorized 
Cocoanut Oil, prepared expressly for this 


purpose 
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CENTENNIAL AND THE SING- 
ER SEWING MACHINE. 

Ir is marvelous to notice the immense 
expense which some of the wealthiest com- 
panies in the country are incurring at the 
Centennial. -Some of the displays cost a 
small fortune, The exhibit of the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company, of New Yor is 
attracting deserved attention. Large crowds 
of people.are daily-inspecting. its building. 
It is said that this Company recently gave 
its check of $10,000 and may expend as 
large an amount as $50,000 on its Centen- 
nial display. : 

A description of the Singer Company’s 
exhibit will, therefore, interest many of our 
readers. The building occupied by the 
Company is situated on an elevation be- 
tween Memorial Hall and the Lansdown 
Road, facing the latter. Its dimensions are 
forty (40) feet by sixty-five (65) feet, and is 
built after the cottage style of architecture, 
beautifully ornamented, and presenting a 
very attractive appearance. It has six 
doors, two onthe front of the building and 
one on each of the other sides, The interior 
is divided into four apartments—Work and 
Display Room, Reception Room, Ladies’ 
Retiring Room, and Gentlemen’s Retiring 
Room. The Work and Display Room is 
beautifully ornamented with a tiled floor and 
is tastefully papered and curtained. It is 
subdivided in four departments and _ its 
dimensions are forty (40) feet by twenty- 
five (25) feet. In this room there are fifty 
different varieties of sewing machines, 
showing all the modern conveniences and 
improvements. The northeast department 
contains machinery for sewing shoes, har- 
ness, etc.; in the northwest department 
are a large variety of machines for sewing 
gloves, etc.;. the southeast department is 
filled with machines for tailoring; and 
in the southwest department are machines 
for general fancy work. This room also 
contains six beautiful glass cases, in: which 
are specimens of. work. Four of these are 
round and tworectangular. In the round 
cases may be found shoes, harnesses, and 
various kinds of fancy work; and in the 
rectangular cases two beautiful satin dresses, 
richly ornamented and elegantly trimmed. 
One of these dresses shows eight different 
styles of work, and the other is worked 
with gold bullion, something never before 
attempted by any other machine! There is 
also in this room a leather saddle ingeniously 
worked, and a most wonderful machine, 
capable of two hundred different combina- 
tions, making as many different styles of 
embroidery The Reception Room is taste- 
fully carpeted and furnished and is pro- 
vided with a handsome mirror. In this 
room this Company have on exhibition their 
two millionth machine, which has been made 
in its regular order at their factory and 
which at the close of the Exhibition is to 
be awarded by lot to some one of 
the registered lady visitors. On the 
walls are specimens of work in frames. 
The Retiring Rooms are situated immedi- 
ately adjoining the Reception Room, and no 
expense has been spared in making them 
all that could be desired. In these rooms 
are washstands, mirrors, etc.; and in the 
Gentlemen’s Room stands an elegant side- 
board, on which may be found a silver 
pitcher, goblets, etc. The whole arrange- 
ment of the building reflects great credit on 
the Company and it is one of the most at- 
tractive exhibits on the ground. The out- 
side of the building presents a very beauti- 
ful appearance, being decorated by flags of 
all nations, and by one especially large flag 
upon which is the name of the Companv. 
It is impossible to say too much respecting 
the beauty and arrangement of the building 
or the desirabieness of the location. It isone 
of the prettiest places in the park. Surely 
the Singer Sewing Machine Company have 
great reason to congratulate themselves 
upon the success of their work at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 








THE CENTENNIAL SAFE. 





AN INTERESTING EXHIBIT IN MEMORIAL HALL. 
It 1s TO BE CLOSED IN DECEMBER, AND NOT 
OPENED BEFORE A CENTURY HENCE, 





A LARGE iron safe, made by Marvin & 
Co., of New York, known as the ‘Cen- 
tennial Safe,” is now on exhibition in Me- 
morial Hall and is designed to contain me- 
morial articles. It will be locked up on the 
81st of next December, and not opened for 
a century. It has inner doors of plate 
glass; portraits of Presidents Lincoln and 
Grant are painted on the outer doors; and a 
portrait of Washington, supported by the 
Union flag and the pine-tree shilling, forms 
the central pictures in the cornice: 

The safe is to contain albums of the 
protographs and autographs of the leading 
Centennial officers, governors of states, and 
other prominent men; autograph books 
called the United States Centennial Album ; 
a silver inkstand, lined with gold, and two 
pens used in recording the names in the 
books, One of the pens was presente by 
Henry W. Longfellow. One album ; is 
lager than the others, and whoever ree 

name therein is entitled to the space be- 
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n record his name délow thatief 
his ancestor. There is also in the safe an 
album toreceive the autographs of foreign 
ministets and visitors, a Presidentialalbum, | 
to contain the photographs ands ares of 
all the’Presidents of the United States from 
1876 to 1976; an album to contain the judges 
of the Supreme Court, Cabinet officers, 
President of the Senate or President pro 
tem., and Speaker of.the House; also every 
twelve years the six oldest senators and six 
oldest representatives in service. These 
albums will be deposited in a glass case and. 
‘opened when necessary. ~ The safe will also 
contain ten. months’ publication of the 
monthly United States Centennial Welcome, 
published and edited by Mrs. Charles F. 
Derhen, of New York, to whom is due the 
credit of the enterprise. 

‘When the memorial articles are to be de- 
posited in the safe President Grant is ex- 
pected to place away the large album; 
General Hawley will place away one; Vice- 
President Orestes Cleveland, originator of 
the Centennial Exhibition, will deposit one; 
Alfred T. Goshorn will place another; John 
Sartain, superintendent of the Fine Art 
Department, will place one; and Vice- 
President Ferry the other. Hon. James 
Gopsill will deposit the silver inkstands. 
Chief-Justice Waite will be invited to place 
away one of the gold pens and General 
Cameron the other. Mr. Peter Cooper, 
whose name is onthe safe and. to whose 
generosity they are indebted for it, will 
then close one door and Hon. W. C. 
Bryant the other, and the lock will be 
turned by Mr. B. Sherman, of the National 
Exchange Bank, of New York. 

When the safe is closed, it will be con- 
veyed to Washington and placed under the 
rotunda of the Capitol. The iron doors 
will be left open so that the Centennial 
relics can always be seen. 
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GREAT CLOTHING HOUSE. 


OnE of the very largest, oldest, and most 
popular clothing houses in New York is 
that of Messrs. Traphagen, Hunter & Co., 
398, 400, and 402 Bowery. Its numerous 
friends and patrons embrace the best and 
most thriving of our own population, and 
also thousands from every section of the 
country, who come hither spring, summer, 
fall, and winter to replenish their ward- 
robes. The members of this firm are per- 
sonally known to us as men of high social 
standing and respectability, and also as 
thorough, enterprising, conservative busi- 
ness men, who give their undivided atten- 
tion to their own affairs. Their immense 
store, covering three lots of ground, is cen- 
trally located—not far from Cooper Insti- 
tute, the Bible House, and Stewart’s dry 
goods store—and is crowded with fresh 
spring and summer goods adapted to the 
wants of all. Their stock embraces a com- 
plete assortment of ready-made clothing for 
men, youth, and boys, produced in the 
latest styles and offered at the very lowest 
market prices for cash. Tens of thousands 
from every section of the country are now 
‘attracted hither, either going to or return- 
ing from the grand Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia. Those among the immense 
crowd who want clothing should visit the 
establishment of Traphagen, Hunter & Co., 
where every want will be promptly sup- 
plied. 


POPULAR CARPET HOUSE. 


Messrs. J. & J. W. CrosstEy, 320 and 
822 Broadway, have now on exhibition a 
magnificent stock of spring carpetings, 
adapted to the wants of every class of trade 
in the city or in thecountry. It is theiraim 
to offer at retail, for cash, such goods as are 
well and favorably known in the market 
for beauty and durability, at the lowest 
wholesale prices. On this solid basis they 
have built up a very large trade. Notwith- 
standing the hard times, their business is 
much larger than ever before. Their store 
is most centrally located on Broadway, 
corner of, Pearl street, convenient to all 
business men and also convenient to the 
tebs of thousands now visiting the city, on 
their way to the great Centennial Exhibition, 
at Philadelphia. Those'in want of hand- 
some and cheap , either by the piece 
or yard, should yotifail to:visit this popular 
carpet store, 








“DRY GOODS PRICE LIST. 





THousANDs in the country are constantly 
debating the question of prices in dry 
goods. They go tothe most popular store 
in the neighborliood, and fail there to learn 
for a certainty whether fair prices are 
charged or not. Other thousands are not 
only seeking honest and fair prices; but 
they want also reliable information in re- 
gard to the styles of goods most in demand. 
Now all such persons should send a letter 
to the highly respectable house of M. Alt- 
man, 301 and 303 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
and ask for their new Spring Price-list. 
This enterprising and well-known dry-goods 
establishment has taken this method of 
popularizing his business in every section of 
the country. This Price-list, containing 
twenty-four pages of closely-printed matter, 
gives a minute description of a $500,000 
stock of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery Goods, Ladies’ and Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods, Costumes, Cloaks, Basques, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, Laces, Trim- 
mings, Parasols, Umbrellas, Notions, and 
the thousand and one articles usually sold 
in first-class city houses, It will be sent, 
free of cost, to any one sending address and 
postage stamp for mailing the same. 

We have examined this Price-list, and 
find that it teaches its readers how to order 
goods. The description it gives of every 
article is so perfect and complete as to 
make the selection extremely easy and 
certain of giving satisfaction. This house 
will give its best attention to the execu 
tion of all orders, and Mr. Altman agrees td 
refund the money in every case where the 
goods turn out different from their repre- 
sentations. The standing of the house is 
such that we cheerfully vouch for the truth 
of what he says. Address M. Autman, 
corner 6th Avenue and 19th Street, N. Y.— 
Ep. Inp. 





HOW TO CROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


Turs is the season of the year that people 
are deciding about going to Europe. The 
increase of travel has already commenced. 
Americans in Europe are returning, to see 
the wonders at the Centennial, and many at 
home are planning for a Continental tour 
during the coming summer. Closely fol- 
lowing the decision to go abroad is the 
choice of a steamship line across the At- 
lantic. One of the swiftest and, at the 
same time, most reliable lines between New 
York and Liverpool is the Inman Steamship 
Company. Organized in 1850, with no 
hope of a mail subsidy, with rivals to con- 
tend against, and under all the disadvan- 
tages of a new enterprise, the Inman Line 
has steadily advanced, until to-day it has as 
fine a fleet of vessels as areafloat. They are, 
without exaggeration, called ‘‘ floating pal- 
aces.” As many of the steamers have been 
built during the last few years, they have 
all the modern improvements and conven- 
iences. Saloons elegantly furnished and 
well ventilated, ladies’ boudoirs and bath- 
rooms, libraries and barbers’ shops, and 
staterooms connected by electric bells with 
the stewards’ apartments, are advantages 
which make the Inman a favorite line. The 
time made by some the Inman vessels is 
the most remarkable on record. The “‘ City 
of Berlin,” for instance, made a passage 
from Queenstown to New York, last Sep- 
tember, in 7 days, 18 hours, and 2 minutes; 
and, in returning, made the run in 7 days,15 
hours, and 48 minutes—thus making the 
round voyage in less running time than was 
ever made by any steamer in the trade. 
But a rapid passage like this was not made 
with a desire to gain newspaper notoriety, 
or in a spirit of racing; but was the natural 
result of superior model, power of engine, 
careful navigation, and engineering skill. 
And the Inman fleet is composed of just as 
good vessels as the ‘‘ City of Berlin.” The 
“City of Chester,” which leaves New 
York June 10th, is another splendid vessel. 





| ‘The average passage of all the steamers is 


between eight and ninedays. The prosper- 
ity of the Inman Company is owing not to 
accidents; but to the large experience of the 
managing director, Mr. William. Inman, of 
Liverpool, and to the New York manager, 
Mr. John G. Dale, and to the spirit of en- 
terprise carried out by these gentlemen and 
other directors of the company in the use 
of new ideas and new methods in steamship 
navigation. - 
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°° READ THIS WITHOUT FAIL. 


WE want tocall the attention of our read- 
“ers very particularly to the notice of Messrs. 
Ehrich & Co.; informing ladies that they 
can become subscribers for a whole year to 
their “Fashion Quarterly” for only 25 
cents. We fancy that our readers will im- 
mediately conclude that it must be a very 
cheap affair... No greater. mistake could be 
made. The “ Spring Quarterly,” which we 
have seen, has 52 pages as large as THE 
INDEPENDENT, full of hundreds of fine 
Illustrations of Spring Fashions in Suits, 
Hats, Underclothing, Children’s Garments— 
in fact, of every conceivable thing which a 
lady would feel inclined to purchase. It 
has excellent reading-matter, calculated to 
please all ladies, as it refers to ‘* The House- 
wife,” ‘‘ The Toilet,” and ‘“‘The Kitchen.” 
In short, we do not.,hesitate to say that the 
Spring number of Ehbrichs’ ‘‘ Fashion Quar- 
terly” is equal, if not superior, to any fash- 
ion magazine issued in the United States. 

Messrs. Ehrich & Co. are large and influ- 
ential merchants, of many years’ standing, 
who have won a character in the commun- 
ity for energy, enterprise, and staunch in- 
tegrity. Their great establishment on 
Eighth Avenue is daily overcrowded by 
ladies, who feel assured that they will re- 
ceive first-class goods at extraordinarily low 
prices. Their ‘‘Fashion Quarterly” is a 
wonderful enterprise, by which the great 
attractions of their establishment are 
opened to the ladies of the United States. 
Nearly every article is ILLUSTRATED, DE- 
SCRIBED, and has a price accompanying it 
at which it will be furnished. Full instruc- 
tions are given as to how goods should be 
ordered, etc. 

We venture to say that every lady who 
received the ‘‘Spring Quarterly” will freely 
admit that it is worth full twice the subdserip- 
tion price for the whole year ; and, further- 
more, that we shall receive your thanks for 
having called your attention to this publi- 
cation. 

OnE Worp More! When you receive 
the ‘‘ Fashion Quarterly,” order goods with- 
out fear. All moneys sent to Messrs. 
Ehrich & Co. will be faithfully accounted 
for. We testify to the respectability, fair- 
ness, and honesty of this establishment, 





POPULAR STORE IN SIXTH AVE. 
NUE. 


A MARVELOUS assortment of straw hats, 
ribbons, and all kinds of millinery goods is 
on exhibition this week at O’Neill’s store, 
on Sixth Avenue. 

Our weekly reports of the wholesale dry- 
goods market have for months past alluded 
to forced sales by auction of imported and 
domestic millinery goods. 

The O’Neill Brothers have a peculiar 
faculty for seizing these bargains and then 
making a display in their large stores, 
which astonishes all competitors while it 
attracts a vast crowd of customers. 

This explanation gives the answer to a 
stale conundrum asked by thousands of 
Jersey, Brooklyn, Hudson City, Harlem, 
and West and East Side mothers and 
daughters, who are always saying: ‘‘ How 
can O’Neill’s sell so cheaply?” To-day 
there are exposed for sale by the O’Neills 
thousands of articles the retail price of 
which is less than the manufacturer ex- 
pected to obtain on large wholesale orders. 
The dullness of the Spring trade has com- 
pelled sales at a ruinous sacrifice and many 
mills have stopped running. O’Neill’s cus- 
tomers can now buy goods thirty per cent. 
cheaper than they have ever seen such arti- 
cles sold for during the last fourteen years. 

Straw hats in every shape and size are 
selling now ‘at ridiculous prices, the 
firm having resolved upon making their 
Spring sales of these goods foot up two 
thousand dozen by Whit-Sunday! Teach- 
ers in Sunday-schools have here a golden 
opportunity to make an acceptable present 
to each member of their classes before the 


Summer vacation. A prettily-trimmed 
straw hat for a pretty little girl can be had 
from 30c. to $1. , 


WHEN visitin; 





New York or Centennial 


gee express.. European a 350,rooms. 
taurant first-class. rices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth-Tablets. 








Used’ by the iéite ofthe city 
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SHATTERED CONSTITUTIONS RE- 
BUILT. 


In the use of a wholesome invigorant lies 
the only hope of rebuilding a shattered con- 
stitution. Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters are 
not only an eminently wholesome tonic, but 
they rectify with most satisfactory prompt- 
itude derangements of the stomach, liver, 
and bowels, which are incompatible with a 
return of health and strength. When the 
system is enfeebled by disease; by the wear 
and tear of business life, by continuous 
mental anxiety, by the exhaustion conse- 
quent upon late hours and fast living, by 
overwork and by sedentary habits, the Bit- 
ters are the most reliable medicinal agent 
for imparting permanent vigor to the debili- 
tated frame. The new stock of vitality 
which. they infuse into the broken-down 
physique and the orderly action which they 
establish among the organs of digestion, 
secretion, and evacuation, more%ver, con- 
stitute its best safeguard against malarial 
disease. 














[From the Toledo Blade.) 


SPCIALTIES IN MEDICINE. 


WE publish on our eighth page a lengthy 
article pet hes the system of the noted 
specialist, Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., in which he sets forth with consid. 
erable force and clearness his reasons for 
devoting his whole time and attention toa 
single department of medicine—the treat- 

ment of lingering chronic diseases, The 
same article also takes up the subjects of 
diagnosis, methods of consultation and 
treatment, etc., and will be found to con- 
tain many valuable hints to the invalid. 
Dr. Pierce is the author of a work which 
has already attained a large circulation— 
‘* The People’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser”—containing some nine hundred 
numerously-illustrated pages and devoted 
to medicine in all its branches—a work 
well calculated for the guidance and in- 
struction of the people at large and which 
may be had for $1.50 (postpaid) by address- 
ing the author. Dr. Pierce has now been 
before the general public long enough to 
enable the formation of a careful estimate 
of the efficiency of his treatment and _ his 
medicines, and the verdict, we are glad to 
know, has been universally favorable to 
both. 





BAKING POWDER. 


A FIRST-CLASS article is always a great 
benefit to housekeepers, especially those 
who are inexperienced. Of the different 
brands now in market the ‘‘ Knicker- 
bocker ” is one of the very best. It is man- 
ufactured by the old-established house of 
W. J. Stitt & Co., and will always be found 
full in weight and free from any injurious 
ingredients. Ask your Grocer for it. 








A RELIABLE PAINT. 


Ir any of our readers are thinking of 
painting their houses this spring, we advise 
them to send to SEELEY & STEVENS, 32 
Burling Slip, New York, for Samples and 
Circular of the Averill Chemical Paint. 
We have tried it thoroughly and know it to 
be superior to any lead and oil paint ever 


made. 
¢ 


Guass BENDING.—This art has reached 
a high state of perfection in our country. 
Heretofore it has been confined almost ex- 
clusively to Eastern cities; but during the 
last few months Messrs. Crane, Breed & 
Co., cf Cincinnati, Ohio, have, in con- 
nection with the manufacture of Hearses 
and Carriages, added facilities for Bending 
all Kinds of Glass to every possible form. 











PEOPLE’S LINE 
THE “ST. JOHN,” “ DREW,” AND “DEAN 
RICHMOND. ys 

THE most magnificent river boats in the 
world leave Pier 41. North River, daily 
(Sundays excepted), at 6 P.M. Returning, 
leave Albany at 8 P. M., or on arrival of 
connecting trains from the north, east, and 
west. 





CATALOGUE OF PIANO-FORTES. 


Henry F. Mriuer, Piano-Forte Manu- 
facturer, Boston, has just issued an elegant 
Catalogue of his Pianos, which will be sent 
free, on application to Henry F. MILiEr, 
Boston, Mass. 





“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
priceof the Wringer being $8. 








: THE INDEPENDENT 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S “GOSPEL 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 


In our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of THe INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $8—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’ssubscription in advance 
a copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free. 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending tbem to all parts of the country 
and Canada. There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri- 
bers can depend upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a gratuity on subscribing for or re- 
newing their subscription to THE INpDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 
other premium must designate specially 


what they want; otherwise none will be 
sent. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT’ embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K S& Cos. ~ 
) IMPROVED 
MUS; " 


PAPER FILE. 
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SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter,or Check 








SPRING, GLORIOUS SPRING is at hand, and 
Miller & Co., 3 Union Square, remind the 
ladies of this ‘pleasant fact, and announce at 
the same time that Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters, in 
all the various styles, excellent in quality and at 
moderate prices, cap be had of this old-estab- 
lished and reliable firm. MILLER & Co., 3 Union 
Square. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
ad Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 

injury to his health—proof that it is the only true and 
— Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
pointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and Droperly applied 7 
HELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold by ail druggists 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
epot, so ——. and with work so ingeniously con- 
ved as to ap r each hair just issuing from the 
— the hair ing exactly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing hair. ne ore re erie th 
cannot be detected. Made onl HELOR'S 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 de z= a — York. 

















Poverty of the Blood is a consequence of imper- 
fect digestion. Milk of Magnesia. by removing the 
obstacies to complete and ilation 
helps to manufacture pure, rich. ‘blood, which nour- 
ishes the system and keeps the body vigorous. Sold 
by all Druggists. 


WORK. —— Hair Work at CAM- 
a 8 old Establishment, 327 Fulton 
Bape ae Illusive Crimp 








Renee jieces, Half Wigs, etc. Gents’ 
Toupees and Wigs, the perfc ction of art. Only first- 
class work madeand at the most reasonable prices. 
An immense stock of long hair braids, every shade 
and color. Those who appreciate first-class work 
should give us a call. 
= Opposite Pierrepont Street. Brooklyn. 





Relieved 





BY SYRUP BROMIDE OF CHLORAL. 
This preparation never fails to relieve the most 
severe cases of neuralgia and nervous headache 
produces sleep, and absolutely certain to allay all 
nervous excitement. It cures the nervous excite- 
ment caused by str. me ews at Sc aie the ap 
tite for the same ae -H. ADD JERLICY, 
Apothecary, Cineinna’ Ohio. “Price 80 cents per 











[May 25, 1876. 








ENORMOUS 
SACRIFICE 


OF 


SOLID 


Gold and Silver 
WATCHES. 


FAILURE OF THREE 


OF THE 


Largest Watch Importers 


IN NEW YORK. 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


WORTH 


OF THEIR G00DS 
ORDERED TO BE SOLD 


AT 


ONE-HALF THE COST OF 


* IMPORTATION. 


An Opportunity to Purchase 
GOLD AND SILVER 


WATCHES 


at LESS than ONE-HALF their 
Usual Price has never before 
heen offered to the public. 


LIST OF PRICES THAT TH&SE GOODS ARE 
ORDERED TO BE SOLD AT: 


SILVER WATCHES, 
$9, $12, $14, and $16. 
Ladies’ Size GOLD WATCHES, 
$19, $22, $25, $28, and $30. 
Gents’ Size, 
$35, $40, $45, $50, $55, and $60. 


Of course, the higherthe price paid for a Silver or 
Gold Watch the finer the works and the heavier and 
finer the case will be. This stock of Watches was 
imported with a view of supplying only the Leading 
Jewelers of the country, For that reason they are all 
the finest Watches that are made. The names of all 
the best makers in the world are represented in this 
stock. Onaccount of the great depression in busi- 
ness, which has been the cause of these failures, it 1s 
deemed advisable to convert this stock into cash 
within ninety days, at whatever sacrific2 is necessary 
to do so. 

The well-known firm of ELIAS & CO., Manufac- 
turers of Jewelry, has been appointed to dispose of 
these Watches, and have been instructed to send 
them by Express, C. O. D., to any part of the United 
States, and to allow parties ordering them to examine 
the Watches before paying one penny; and, if they 
are not satisfactory and just as represented, they are 
under no obligation to receive them. A written 
guaranty will be sent with each Watch, stating 
quality, etc. Five per cent. discount will be made to 
Jewelers purchasing by the dozen. 

In ordering, always state whether you want a Lady’s 
or Gent’s size Watch, and about what price you wish 
to pay and what Express you wish it sent by. 

Address all orders to 


ELIAS & (C0., 


No. 9 Great Jones St., 
NEW YORK. 


‘‘A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. : 
* NEW 
WILLCOX & CiBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Pose ges Mf "of 
the American institute, Noy., 1875, an f the 
Legacy Medal” of - Franklin Institute, ee 


No other Se Machine in the World 
has an “AUTOMATIC TENSION” or 
any other of its Characteristic Features. 

Call and examine or send for prospectus. 
HOME OFFICE 658 Broadway, 
(Cor. BonD S8T.), NEw YORK. 








lp, BUY THE 
“5LD RENOW 


WILSON 
SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE 
THE BEST AND 
| CHEAPEST FiRST | 
J CLASS MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


AGENTS WANTED 
iFOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM 
IWE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE- 
(MENTS. FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS &c., 
JADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO. 
\827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ORLEANS. 


el 74 
Be) 








CARPENTERS! 
To file a saw good and sharp wita one. send $1.25 
for my new machine, sent free. or ifs circulars. 
EK 'H, New Oxford. Pa. 





BOUGHTON’S ADJUSTABLE 


MOS alte 


yo FLY SCREEN “'wixoow.” 


onal 


4 ae eetuncten 1118 
Market street, Philadelphia. &@ Send stamp for Cir- 


FITS AND EPILEPSY 


POSITIVELY CURED. 


The worst cases of phe? lon; onacet ft standing, by using 


IT HAS 'GURED TH USANDS, 
and will cive $1,000 fora case it will not 
benefit. A bottle sent free to all addressing 
J. E. DIBBLEE, Chemist. Office 1355 Broadway, N.Y. 








FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, ETC. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


Manufacturers 
OF 


FURNITURE. 


Large variety of 
RICH AND PLAIN 
FURNITURE, 
DECORATIONS, 
ete., 
hich are being 
offered at 
EXTREMELY 
~OW PRICES. 


COR. SPRING AND CROSBY. 


JAS. V. SCHENCK, 


183 Canal Street, New York. 


MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS AT WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL, 


CRESCENT FLEXIBLE EDGE SPRING BED A 
SPECIALTY. 
Bedding of all descriptions, also Iron and Wainut 
Bedsteads in large variety. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER and TICKS WASHED 


BEDDING MANUFACTORY. 


Spring Mattresses and Beds, Hair Mattresses 
and Bolsters, Husk and Fiber Mattresses, 
Feathers Kenovated by Steam. 

Beds, Bolsters, ond Pillows, Bed and Table as and 
Towels, etc., Church and Chair Cushions, Canvas an 
Spring Cots, Iron and other Bedsteads. goods in 
our line we warrant as to QUALITY. we. sell at 
close profitand deliver promptly 

FREE OF CHARGE. 


S. P. KITTLE, No.:203 Canal St. 
BUY WHERE A THING IS MADE. 


FURNITURE. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & 60., 


Manufacturers zn Dealer edD. PARLO pene etning 
8 nges Easy reel 
Chairs, abd ad Meena Different Patterns of Parlor 


Students’ Chairs, Barbers’ Chairs, Lodge Fur- 
nitaure, and Church Furniture. 
SALESROOMS, 27 Sudbury, 69 & 71 Portland st., Boston. 
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87 = ‘89 SPILL ‘Chrystie, and 180 and 182 Hester Street, New York, 
ILL Oe TO KERBP THE LARGEST STOUK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 











FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 
Please state where you saw this. 





CARRIAGES 


FOR 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


IN ALL THE POPULAR STYLES, 
_ INCLUDING 


LANDAUS, LANDAULETTS, COUPES, 
COACHES, ROCKAWAYS, PHAETONS, 


DEPO'L-WAGONS, ROAD-WAGONS, ete. 


From the finest quality manufactured to the plainly- 
finished use/ul Carriage for Country Use. 


Reasonable prices and fully 
alogues by mail. 


warranted. Illustrated Cat- 


A.S. FLANDRAU, 


Nos. 372 and 374 BROOME ST. 


(Old Factory of Brewster & Co.). 





SEWERCASSHUTOFF. 





JENNINGS’ PAT, W. CLOSET 
— ! ¢ D 


S. 














JENNINGS’ PATENT SIX- 
PERSON URINAL. 





JENNINGS’ at TIP-U' 
LAVATORY 














JENNINGS’ PATENT 


' PAT. E- 
p | JENNINGS’ PAT. CRADL NNINGS’ PATER 


ul PPED URINAL. 








jarge stock of Plumbers’ materials, all of which are NOVELTIES and SPECIALTIES, having tho special 
aan of preventing the rising of sewer-gas in dwellings. Full information in circulars sent on application. 


JENNINGS’ SANITARY DEPOT, A.G. MYERS, amen 


94 Beekman Street; *s « 


Works 9 and 11 Hague Street, -. - - 


NEW YORK. 





GEO, WASHINGTON 


Centennial Memorial Picture. Fine Art work, alle- 
—-, at amy « a “cr owe Agmi. 
nten rt Ga 
fed at Cen on liberal te ey Sabha *e 
WITTEMAN 


N BROS. I 184 William 8t., New York. 
1776. 


1876. 
MOSEMAN’S 


HORSES OF AMERICA. 


Containing correct likenesses of many of the most 
noted Trotting and Running Horses of this country, 
with their history, doings, etc., together with many 
illustrations of useful and much-needed articles of 
horse-wear, new inventions, etc., connected with the 
trade, with prices attached, by 


C. M. MOSEMAN & BROTHER, 


HARNESS MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK. 


Copies of this book may be had for $0 cents. 




















Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher, 261 BROADWAY, New York. 





THEINDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1876. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with Toe INDEPEND- 
ENT. on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 
Agriculturist.................0 
Appleton’s Journal (Weekly)... 
Atlantic Monthly. .......e.eee0. 
Christian at Work.......esseee 
Demorest’s Magazine. 

Frank Leslie’s Tilustrated Weekly 


; 


iebheentncoancnee tt 
3 ssesesesee, 






Leman neil orery aero Te 
arper’s Weekly ......22- cesses 
Harper’s Bazar.......ccccecscees 
Home Journal......... ae 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet ( with steer 
engraving _ ‘‘The Rustic 
Wregenl isch v ies <ceckcsusa 
Ladies’ Journal ....... 
Lippincott’s Magazine... 
Littell’s Living Age............. 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthly......... 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 
Scribner’s Movthly..... ......... 
Sunday Magezine................ 
The Galaxy......cssccccsccccceve 
The Nation (new subs.)........00. 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 
The Mlustrated Christian Weekly.. 2 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 
International Review (new subs.), 4 59 
Turf, Field. and Farm............ 4 50 
Forest and Stream........ Guctesse Se 
Felectic Magazive....... énceuees See 
Warerley Magazine............. - 450 
N. Y¥. Semi-Weekly Post..... o-eee 200 
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See Premium List of this issue. i 


information oy applying to us. 


For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been 80 long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of Tae | Sieh has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to anite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs. and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school aepart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
seriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect lik of Presid Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith. Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those nobte patriots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year,in advance, postage free, 
Renewal of an Old Subscription for cs seeacaiaee = 
advance, » including the above 


eee sercccccseeoecceceees wereececeees --- 600 
—— 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


Size 24 by 38% Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s eautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 











SEDGWICK, M' 
py WILLIS, HOLMES, RENNED 


CHANNING, STOWE, MRS. ND, 
Wacerism ee erie 'AYLOR, 
SAXR, STODDARD. AMELIA WELBY, GALLA- 
GuUR, COzZzENS, HALLECK. 


We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
mitums ever offered by any periodical for one suo— 
scriber. We have already given away more than 





14,000 copies of this besutiful work of art as pre- 


——- a: a  : following 
— SoS come 


A renewal of an Old Subscription for 
postage. free, ‘or io 600 
= = . bac ot eeeeceueeee 


"i aA 


PosTAcE FREE! 


CHARLES es SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inefres. 


The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of Charies 
Sumner by the great artist, Mitchievis completed and 
ready for rtm a Our subscribers and friends 

rstand they can have. 
: ‘art ng us the name e 
new'sul wi Tenewire 


th 50, orby 
aaa one your ting Seo --gh. and 
.— mena og two i subscribers & and 
8 new and pe e 
PRNDaNE) nouell wort 
poet, as similar engravings usually sell at 
stores. 


GRANT AND ‘WILSON; 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


Mr. Ritehie nas engraved for 
beautiful Steel Ne 7 of Gran’ 
Vice-President Wilson. e will send both of these 
Sno. works of stele su’ bers for THE INDEPEND- 
1 Sudseriber, one bert advance, 

? nD ri 
free, incl path of the 


9 
the pi 





EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Size 14 by 18 — 


We have beautiful Steel Brome prate 
M. Stanton. The eek 
mgee likepees 0 of if one peltie: mots conspicu- 
rs of our la’ on and is beeoming 
more and more valaa We will present it to sub- 
Se SS ts Seroye ve the fellowing 
1 yw one year, in advance, postage 

ree, including the above Engraving....... ++2+.83 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SiX MONTHS AT THE bps HOUSE WITH 
ABR LINCOLN, 


AHAM 
a book is a faithful and graphic narrative of the 
scenes, events, a copyersations which transp 


within ‘the eognizan its au! pe residing at 
the White use, en gered on his ous paintin; 
“The Emancipation Proclamation.” e will prese 
this book to subscribers for TKE INDEPENDENT on 
P enpecriber yn ear, in advance, postage 
Tr, one year, 
A e, including the above book............+++005 $3.50 


+¢PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 

We have acontract with the manufacturers of the 
“ Providence Wringer,” by which we offer their very 
best “Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash price #8) to any 

fo will send us the names of three NEW 
h the money. $3.0@ each, ($9.00 in 
all), in ay or Bo will renew their own ~— 
ons for three ears in advance and pay 
89.00. The “wringer” will at delivered at our 
office or sent by express, as ma rected. 
iF See Mdvecteeaion, on pare of this issue 
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Publisher “ The Independent,” 
P.-O0. Box — New York City 


WESTERN OFFI 70 State Street, Chicago, Ill 
JOHN P. FISK, Manager. 








The Independent. 


TRKEMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made tn_ Money Orders. Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if pointe. When neither of these 
Registered Letter 

y an abso- 





ited to 
eo, in adyance (postage free)....... $3.00. 


cs after — _ }- 0. 

2 < after 6 m: % 4.00. 
Short subscriptions 0. conts per <oor. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit orderis 

received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 

and until payment of all arrearages is made as re- 


ired by law 
TNo sakes entered on the supscription books without 
te money in advance. 
UBSCRIB cularly reanested to note 


PT of the vaper is it receipt 
T subscription. REC fits. for mon 
‘- nitted to ate EW su 4 jons are indicated b bs 


ceived. 
it b 
ace =  SAMPSO % LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet street, 
e our ‘Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. WEN, 


Cc. 
Editor. Petes and 
P.O. Box 2787. New Term City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1.—Anv person who takes 8 nent zeane regularly fium the 
pnt ay directed is name or arother’s 
ne nas suoscribed or not—is responsible 


2—If a orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pav aii arrearages, or the ptbilisher may con- 
tinue Souend it until payment 


is made. and collect the 
my amount, wbetuer r the Paper is taken from the 
oeerhe courts have decided that refusing to take 
4 tonving them uncalled for; ts prise 
removing an em ‘or, 
facie evidence Sof intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE, EACH | Deen tom, 
(14 lines to the inch. 200 lines to the co!umn.) 
Advertisements. |Last Page& Business Notices 
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P. O. Box 2787, New Yerk City, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 7@ State St., cor. Rangolph 
Chicago, tll. 
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BLACK 
GRENADINES, 


Plain, Brocade, and Velvet Stripe. 


NEW AND FRESH GOODS. THIS SEASON’S IM- 
PORTATION. 


Together with a large and chotee selection of every 
description of 


MOURNING GOODS 


at Very Low Prices. 


Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


SUMMER SHAWLS 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX 
AND INFANTS’ OUTFITS 


Complete, Ready-made or to Order, together with a 
full stock of 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
FURNISHING GOODS, 


Underwear, Corsets, Dress !:n- 
provers, etc., etc. 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 











Financial, 


THE OHIO INFLATIONISTS. 





THe Democrats of Ohio, in their state 
convention at Cincinnati, last week met 
each other in a desperate conflict on the 
currency question. Before the delegates 
actually assembled for their formal work 
it was generally supposed that Senator 
Thurman’s friends had so “fixed” things 
that they would be able to manage the con- 
vention, adopt the platform which the 
Senator is understood to have prepared, and 
on this basis bring him to the front as the 
first choice of Ohio Democrats for the presi- 
dential nomination. Alas! for the Senator 
who has been trying to ride two horses, 
these nicely-planned arrangements did not 
work. He had with him the majority of 
the committee on resolutions; but, unfor- 
tunately, iz did not represent the majority 
of the convention. Ex-Governor Allen, the 
defeated rag-baby candidate of last fall, 
carried the day, and left Senator Thurman 
to muse on the changes which often happen 
in the tides of human fortune. 

Hoping to please inflationists and hard- 
money Democrats at the same time, while 
cheating one or the other or both, the hon- 
orable Senator had planned for their joint 
acceptance the following resolution: 

“* Resolved, That we favor a return to specie 
payments when the same can be done 
without races | disturbing the business of 
the country; and, to this end and that the 
debtor class may not be furthur embarrassed, 
we demand the repeal of the Resumption 
Act of 1875, and oppose any measure of 
legislation which shall arbitrarily fixa day 
for such a resumption.” 

This was supplemented by a resolution 
proposing ultimately to withdraw national 
bank-notes, and replace them by legal-tender 
notes, and making the latter ‘‘ convertible 
into coin on demand and receivable for all 
debis or taxes due to the United States,” 

wit h the understanding that they should 
»s ‘issued to the extent required by the 
1:: essities of the Government.” 

The report af the minority of the com, 
mittee, which was adopted by a vote 384 
yeas to 266 nays, spoiled the whole game, 





and remitted Senator Thurman tothe back 
seat, and presented Ex-Governor Allen, 
with his rag baby, to the St. Louis Conven- 
tion as the presidential. candidate whom 
Ohio Democrats would delight to honor, 
The financial doctrines .of,.this-report are 
those of the inflation school of Democrats, 
The immediate and unconditional repeal of 
the Resumption Act, opposition to any con- 
traction of paper currency, the early substi- 
tution of legal-tender notes for national 
bank-notes, the exclusive issue of currency 
by the Government, the three-sixty-five bond 
scheme, an income tax to pay at least the 
premium on the gold interest, and an un- 
limited issue of silver coin, made a legal 
tender for the payment of all debts—such is 
the financial policy of these lunatics in 
political economy. And this is what Sena- 
tor Thurman gets as the pay for attempting 
to make a compromise with those whom a 
strait-jacket would admirably fit, and as 
the just reward for acting contrary to his 
own convictions, The Honorable Senator 
had.a most capital opportunity last fall, 
which he either did not see or had not the 
courage to improve. He surrendered to 
the inflationists, when he ought to have met 
them boldly, as was demanded by his own 
principles and as he would have done but 
for his political cowardice. Having used 
him, they have now thrown him overboard. 

We rather admire these inflation Demo- 
crats for at least one quality. They are 
earnest and honest in their lunacy. They 
mean what they say. They believe in the 
rag baby. They mean to be heard at St. 
Louis. They do not propose to be hum- 
bugged by anybody but themselves. They 
have refused to be thus humbugged in Con- 
gress by political wirepullers; and, hence, 
all the efforts made in Congress to harmo- 
nize the two Classes of Democrats have 
proved a total failure. 

The action of these Democrats at Cin- 
cinnati, while fatal to Senator Thurman, 
looks badly for Governor Tilden. -It will 
hardly do to put him on the course. His 
hard-money record makes his candidacy a 
doubtful experiment. The St. Louis Con- 
vention must give the inflationists what 
they want or largely lose their votes. Re- 
publicans, if wise, as they ought to be, will 
readily see what is their true policy. With 
Ex-Speaker Blaine for a candidate and a 
sound platform on which to run him, they 
have victory before them. If the day is 
not theirs, it will be lost by their own fault. 





MONEY MAREET. 





THERE was a much more favorabe Bank 
Statement on Saturday than had been ex- 
pected; but, the market being already 
abundantly supplied with loanable funds, 
it did not have much influence upon the 
Street, the rates on call loans being 3 to 
34 per cent. and for discounts outside of 
the banks from 5 to 7 per cent. There is 
no uneasiness felt as to the money market 
for the next three months; but prudent 
merchants are looking with anxiety to the 
future, in view of the changes which must 
take place when preparatioris will have to 
be made for withdrawing Government and 
bank currency to meet the exigencies of 
specie redemption. There is not the least 
probability of anything being done by Con- 
gress in relation to the specie redemption 
bill of 1875 until after the fall elections, 
and it is pretty well understood that the 
President will veto any bill which may be 
passed interfering with redemption in 1879. 

The changes in the items of the Bank 
Statement, as compared with the Statement 
of the previous week, are in some cases im 
portant. The reduction in loans is $2,598,- 
800, while the increase in legal tenders is 
$3,046,400. The loss in specie is $481,700 
and the reduction in circulation $27,800. The 
deposits show the same increase of only 
$93,200. The surplus reserve is increased 
by the amount of $2,541,400, making the 
total of the reserve above the required 25 
per cent. $12,090,725. The Statement is a 
very satisfactory one; but then it shows a 
decrease of surplus reserve, as compared 
with that of the corresponding time last 
year, to the extent of $1,530,450. It is worth 
while to bear in mind, however, that, 
though the surplus reserve is only a million 
and a half less than it was last year, yet the 
whole amount of reserve is $15,000,000, 
which shows how greatly the resources of 


a 


j 








vr have ‘been curtailed’ and how 
the general business of the com 


‘has been reduced. 

There has been more activity during the 
last week in the dealings in speculative 
stocks, and prices have mostly declined, 
the greatest depression having taken place 
in the prices of* the coal stocks and of the 
railroads which depend for their business 
upon the coal companies. New Jersey 
Central, for example, declined 41 per cent. ; 
Delaware, Lackawana and Western, 5$; Del- 
aware and Hudson, 34; and Consolidation, }. 
The other stocks were nearly all down: 
Union Pacific fell off 24 per cent., Western 
Union Telegraph 2}, Lake Shore 2}, Mich- 
igan Central 24, Hannibal and St. Joseph 1, 
Pacific Mail 4, Milwaukee and St Paul com- 
mon . 1%, do. pref..4,.Erie 1. There was a 
strong effort made to depress New York 
Central, but the Commodore’s brokers took 
all that was offered at 110 and the decline 
for the week in this stock was $ per cent. 
The steadiness of New York Central is owing 
wholly to the determination of its president 
to keep it up to a certain point. If he were 
to leave it to take its chances with the other 
speculative stocks, it would, as a matter 
of course, go with them, either up or down. 

There are large ‘‘shorts” in New York 
Central, and there are many operators who 
count upon a panic in this particular stock 
whenever the death of the Commodore shall 
be announced; but there are others who 
think that.the price of the stock, in the case 
of such an announcement, would be likely 
toadvance. Itis known that more than fifty 
thousand shares are held by the Commodore 
himself, and that his friends and the mem- 
bers of his family hold a very large amount, 
and that none of. these shares would be put 
upon the market if he should die. Those 
who are ‘“‘short” of the stock would then 
think that the time had come when they 
must buy, and their efforts to do so would 
lead to an advance. In the meanwhile, the 
Central is doing a large business at a less 
expense than any other of the great trunk 
lines connected with the West, and no fear 
is entertained of its paying its usual 2 per 
cent. quarterly dividend, let what may 
happen. 

The attack upon Western Union by the 
Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Company, 
under the direction of Jay Gould, is vigor- 
ously kept up; but the great company 
stands it very well, and it is reported, but 
not officially, that, notwithstanding the re- 
duction of rates, the earnings of Western 
Union are greater than they were last year. 
It is expected that the next dividend will be 
1} per cent., 1} being offered for it on the 
Stock Exchange. 

The gold market has been more active 
during the week than for some time past, 
and the price has steadily advanced, in con- 
sequence of shipments to Europe. The 
price was 1124 at the opening of the week, 
with sales at 112 7-16, from which point it 
advanced to 1123 and closed at about the 
opening rate. According to The Bulletin 
of San Francisco gold is getting to be more 
abundant on the Pacific Coast. 

The following shows the coinage and 
movement of gold coin during the past four 
months: 








San. Fran. Carson. Exported 
JANUATY...,...0000. 0s $1,940,000 $169,280 $1,231,600 
PEE 5 605550000,85 2,362,000 25,800 800,900 
March...... 2,280,000 398,680 3,659,000 
yer Wee eee 2,780,000 288,089 1,859,900 

Totals. ......0..004 $9,362,000 $881,840 $7,551,300 


During the same time last year the coin- 
age at the San Francisco Mint was only 
$7,920,000, while the amount exported was 
$11,377,200. 

QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MAY 20TH, 1876. 





American Exchange.............. 109 
Central National................ 1014 
CPt. MU AAS 300 
Rae reer ec 115 
Figgt Diatidtial . ... . <5. nnvscasts oc 200 
PUG FAvEMGS .....000ccccccc8ssis 210 
Fourth National................0. 90 
Us cabana antennsrs docneced 140 
Gold Exchange...............0+. 118 
HAROVCS. F655 SEI RTS 72 
Importers’ and Traders’.......... 192 
SERB erenee” ena - ALY 
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BANKERS, @ 
No. 6 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 
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KET RA’ and are repared tall nest _ 
or sell in or small a amounts, to all 
- mail or tele- 


classes of investors. 
h will receive careful atten 
e shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bon 
We also buy and sell Gotp and GoLn Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DivrpENDs and Town, County, 
and StTaTe Coupons, etc., and bu and sell on 
ComMIssion all MARKETABLE STOCKS and 
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In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 


WO Neill & Co; 


are Offering their Stock of 


Milinery and. Straw’ Goods 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
STRAW GOODS. 


¢ AMERICAN CHIP HATS reduced to 50 cents, from 
IMPORTED SWISS CHIP HATS reduced to % 





in all styles. 
New Designs in FANCY BRAIDS. 
Call and examine our immense stock of w 
GOODS, as it is the largest and most complete in 
New Designs and Shapes,and most all of our own 


FRENCH FLOWERS. 


1,000 Cartons of fine FRENCH FLOWERS at ess 
than half the cost of importation. 


OSTRICH TIPS 


in ALL THE NEW SHADES, 
TRIMMED HATS. 
Will exhibit on Monday our last importation of 
FRENCH TRIMMED HATS. 
All New Patterns and Designs. 
LARGE REDUCTION in the price of 


RIBBONS. 
150 o Sertone All-Silk, No. 16 Gros-Grain, 18 cents 
Xo. RANE and 40 in all the new shades. 


NET RIBBON of our own special im- 
outed 


SASH RIBBONS. 


200 Cartons FANCY SASH RIBBONS, 35 cents, 
worth % cents, in all colors. 
TRIMMING SILKS in all the new shades. 


LACE GOODS. 


CASHMERE LAC 
GUIPURE LACE, 
READ JeA CR. 
Special attention givento MADE-UP LACE — 
Several wow aeea sees in CHILDREN’S LACE 
LACE NGS ‘in endless variety. 
LACE TIES. 


New patterns in HAND-MADE NETTED TIES. 
CASHMERE ease? PLAGE 





TIES 
LK AND LACE TIES, 
SILK FICHUS, 
2,000 gence of WINDSOR TIES, from lic. to 25c. 
1, en JOCKEY SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 31 
cents; splendid quality. 


KID G GL OVES 
in all the shades to match the Dress Goods. 


BARCAINS IN 
SILK UMBRELLAS. 


Splendid stock and selected with special care for 
first-class retail trade. 


H. O'NEIL & CO., 
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DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


Nos. 267 and 269 GRAND ST., 
CORNER FORSYTH 8T., 


Offered on Monday 


SILKS. 


350 pleces BLACK, COLO RED, and STRIPED 
at 65c., $1 peryd 2% PER CENT 
LESS than ANY F WHOLESALE or RerarL HOUSE 


in the Nxig-y STATES. 
A CA to THIS DEPARTMENT WILL CON- 
VINCE the Most SKEPTICAL of the above FACT. 
ADDITIONAL NOVEL’ IN 


Pieces SILK and oa G 


and @c.; wo , 65e., and 75c. 
of SATIN-STRIPED GRENADINES, 

PLAIN BLACK. yas es worth 37 
2 Cases IMI 10N JAPAN Si SILKS at 20c. a 


s PURE MOHAIR, SILK FINISH, at 50c. 
3 recently DOKLE & ADOLPHI'S, 
Noe tet AND 269 GRAND STRERT. 
CLOAKS, suits. 
GRAND EXHIBITION CLOAKS AyD corre 


ard; worth 45c 
7300 Piece 


ELEG. 
FACTURE, UNSURPASSABLE in BEAU! 
A MANUFACTURED with the GREAT- 
EST C. oe PARTICULAR ATTENTION, and 
TASTE rg A the FIT and gd ot ANY 


PARISIAN an and BERLIN GARMENT EVER IM- 


RB 
CASHMERE pe 4 from 
SILK SA Ges an CBs from $4.50 to $35. 
TES’ 8 ifs of wo TED MATERIALS and 


t& 

ENING of LADIES’, MISSES’, AND 
CHILDREN’S LINEN, LAWN, MARSEILLES, AND 
BATISTE SUITS. 500 DIFFERENT STYLES were 
exhibited on MONDAY, at popular prices. 


BAe SAME rite tc SE 





aie Poses os CASHMIENES, THIRTY-EIGHT INCH 
WIDE, 40c.; worth 50c. 
va mi ey eces CASHMEKES, THIRTY-EIGHT INCH 


ASHMERES AND DRAP 
ae win Woo Mat | E seit LY LOW PRICES, at 


OYLE & ADOLPHI’S 
Nos. we & 269 Grand St. 





DOYLE & ADOLPHI 
OFFERED on MONDAY a FRESH er Cn of IM- 
PORTED LADIES’, MISSES’, and CHILDREN’S 


TRIMMED HATS, 
at from .25, $1.50, $2, $3, 4, $5, to $10. 
WE are OFFE @ the ABOVE at 50 PER CENT. 
LESS than an panes house in the City. 
NOBBY and FASHI 
GENTEEL ee BEAU’ 
ELEGANT and TA 
EVERYTHING, tn PCR iS sul STRAT BODY 
5 su: 
in this DEPARTMENT will’ be found, 
DOYLE & & ADOI paP 
ssa ster Paace Pa Ea os» 
a 
Si eases FREN NCH PERC QS 08 Ba., Hic. per yan 
65 cases of CALICOES at 5c. t 5c. y: 


“day pele, t Agha CLO aN ne f BERGA: 


lay 0 
SRELLAS AND ;PARASOLS, 
m SOc. and upward. 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


Nos. 267 and 269 Grand Street, 





821 to 329 Sixth Ave., cor. 20th 8t. 


COR. FORSYTH 8T. 


, at 40c., 0c . 





EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


893 BROADWAY, between 19th and 20th Streets. 
BONNETS and ROUND HATS Handsomel nae 
with the richest kind of materials af F VER Y LOW PRICES. 


REAL FRENCH CHIPS at $3 and w weed, nt the same Sect or made to order at $12 


and $5. ENGLISH STRA TRIE ai equal “a4 w Prices 


Weare aT a very complete STOCK 9 Fae 
T VERY RIC SMUT NOES, BUTTONS, BRAIDS, 
REASONABLE PRICES. AND ORNAMENTS, 


wi any pattern of French Fringes and show eo tea variety of handsome designs, which we make 
to order, with Pp iene to ve match. 

JUST REC —An invoice of JAPANESE vse. uite new in design, some as low Sand 10 cents. 
Fine painted FANS from $1.75 each, and finer goods at eq ually low prices. 


NOVELTIES IN RICH FRINGES. 


Tabliers and Buttons, Hamburgs, Bands, 


Cream Scarfs, Nets, etc., ete., 
AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


MILLER & CRANT, 879 Broadwav. 


PETER STEWART, 


No. 162 Bowery, 
HAS OPENED 
a very extensive lot of New Spring Straw Goods, French Flowers, Feathers, Ribbons, Laces, 
Corsets, and Neckties. Also Parasols and Umbrellas, all sizes and styles, from 23 cents to $9. 


KID CLOVES. 


My own importation. Very good Two-button Gloves, 75 cents. Excellent qualities in White, 
Black, Opera, and all the new shades, 90c. and $1. Has no equal. Only try one pair, and you 
will roe Lod anywhere else for Gloves. 


i-CENT GLOVES, 


PES GRE PP Sent Sits Bt Sierra 


GLOVES SENT BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 


PETER STEWART, 162 Bowery, 


BETWEEN BROOME AND. | "SPRING sTs., 


KID CLOVES 


A SPECIALTY AT 


_ HARRIS BROTHERS, 


877 Broadway, bet. iSth & 1 9th Sts. 

HARRIS’S SEAMLESS and HARRIS’S VICTORIA 
KID GLOVES, for Gents, Ladies, Misses, and Chil- 
dren, in 1, 2,3, 4 and 6 Buttons. 


Prices and Quality Unsurpassed. 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 











THE PERFECT BOSOM PAD. 


Made of tnin cork, neatiy covered; perfect 3 
will not break nor get out of > ; gives 
‘sfaction in every stropg medical eo- en- 


respect ; 
dorsements; 1} he. porese. hea 
on receipt of t tho. ealtey, grec Te Gon 
Box 4400, a ai : oer: New York. 
Lady Agents Want 

















LADIES’ SUITS AT EHRICHS’. 


287 and 289 EICHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


We call the attention of the Ladies of the United States to the superior workmanship, excellent qualities, and moderate prices of our Ladies’ and Children’s Suits. We keep 
every quality, from the calico suit at $2.50 to the finest imported costumes, ranging in price from $125 to $300. We illustrate a few popular styles : os 


Y), 


Uy, 





Suit 8.—Brown bopeneee Suit. 
Just adapted for traveling. 
solid Pri by trimmed with tw 
bias bands of brown and white check aad 
two rows. Haiting. 
ba — ee full, of brown and =e 


ndic- 
ular stripes of the brown bric. ed 
on ottam » pith bias mend ay plaiting. 
white check bo et 4 with tn sleeves of solid 
brown, trimmed with the ch Price 88. 





Suit-B—Sait. * Summer Debene: ! in Delicate 


Silver-Brown Shade. 


Surt.R,. UND iT tri with wide shirred 
“brown Sik and pia with three bias ponds of 

and plaiting ; long sash back. 
CORSET BASQUE, vest front; back, peeves. 


etc., minal trimmed with cording of 
Silk. Price $35. ” 








X 10.—Pretty Linen Snit. 


X 10.—Underskirt, Overskirt, and Basque 
ric trimmed with w em- 
as ery and pipings of blue Cam- 


4ys. 6 ys.8 ys. 10 ys. 12 ys. 14 ys. 16 ys. ys. 


$4.50 84 95 $5 35 $5 75 $6 15 $6 56 86 97 25 


Endless variety of tt: les of - 
seliles Dresses, % Phy Fitting Goussomd 





Suit M.—Linen Ulster. 

Suit M.—Livgn ULSTER, the “Centennial” traveling 
garment. Single-breasted, with rolling 
collar in the neck, cape in back fastened on 
the shoulders, forming sleeves. Capes, Kil 


It Suits, ete,, etc., at very rea- 
Prices. 


Price $5. sonabie 


Ladies living in or near New York City should certainly call and see our assortment or Silk Suits, Grenadine Suits, Debege Suits, Lawn Suits, Linen Suits, etc., etc. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee a a a 


Ladies living ata distance from Now York City will find iJlustrations, descriptions, and prices of all our Suits for Ladiesand Children in our FASHION QUARTERLY. We also give {llustrations and prices of Ladics 
waerwen , Flowers, Ribbons, Fancy Neckwear, Ties, Jewelry, Dress Goods, and thousands of articles interesting to Ladiés. Our Spring Number is 52 pages in size and is full a 
‘wable articles on “ How to make Home Attractive,” * How to be Beautiful,” and numerous choice Recipes for the Kitchen and the Toilet. 
t Subscription Price for the whole year only 25 cents, postage included. We issue Four Numbers per year—one in April, June, September, and December. 


r, Infants’ Outfts complete, Corsets, 


sf 


EHRICH & CO., 287. and.289 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 
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THE STANDARD UNIT OF. VALUE. 

Prorgsson Jevons, in his work on 
‘“Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,” 
says that the standard unit of value ‘‘ must 
consist of a fixed quantity of some concrete 
substance, defined by reference to the units 
of weight or space.” The elements of this 
description are these: first; some ‘‘ concrete 
substance,” as opposed to a merely ideal 
unit of value that has no existence except 
in the. mind; secondly, a ‘‘fixed quantity” 
of this substance, as opposed to a variable 
quantity ; thirdly, the determination of this 
quantity, either by its weight or its bulk, 
which is secured by a. ‘‘ reference to the 
units of weight or space.” ‘These elements 
being present, and also adopted for mon- 
etary purposes, give the standard. unit of 
value to which all other values are referred 
for computation and expression. 

Take, for example, the gold dollar of the 
United States, which is by law made the 
unit of value. This dollar consists of 
having the standard fineness of nine~hun- 
dred parts of pure metal and one hundred 
parts of alloy composed of copper or cop- 
per and silver in combination. Nine-tenths 
of the dollar are pure gold. This fulfills 
the first condition of a unit of value, since 
it gives a ‘“‘concrete substance,” which in 
this instance is gold, combined with a small 
quantity of alloy to increase its hardness. 
How much gold does this dollar contain? 
The law prescribes that, including the alloy, 
the gold dollar shall weigh twenty-five and 
eight-tenths grains.. And this supplies the 
second condition—namely, the ‘‘ fixed quan- 
tity” of gold in this unit of value. In 
defining this quantity the law refers to the 
grain as the unit of weight. The stamp of 
the United States being placed upon this 
quantity of gold, it is then a coin, and, as 
such, the standard specimen by which all 
values fre to be denominated and expressed 
and to which all other coins are to be graded 
in certain definite proportions, either by 
multiplication or division. 

A single coin, however, made a unit of 
value, is not sufficient to meet the wants of 
the people; and this creates the necessity 
for other coins, founded on the unit yet.ex- 
pressing greater or less values. Hence, we 
have the gold eagle, which is equivalent to 
ten units of value, because it contains ten 
times as much gold by weight; and also the 
half eagle, containing five times as much 
gold as the unit. The quarter eagle and 
the three-dollar piece are constructed on the 
same principle. Any number of coins 
larger and, hence, more valuable than the 
unit, may be manufactured by simply mul- 
tiplying the unit. So, also, smaller coins 
may be made by dividing the unit, either by 
coins containing less gold in a fixed pro- 
portion, or by selecting some other sub- 
stance, as silver, to express one-half, one- 
quarter, or one-tenth of the value of the 
gold unit. By a system of multiples and 
submultiples the needed variety of coins 
for the public convenience may be educed 
from the standard unit of value. 

It is a matter of no Consequence what 
particular coin is selected as the unit of 
value, or how much or how little it weighs, 
provided a definite and fixed quantity of 
some ‘‘concrete substance” be selected for 
this purpose, and the value of all other 
coins, as ascertained by quantity, is deter- 
mined thereby. The unit may be the dol- 
lar, the franc, the pound sterling, the mark, 
or any other quantity by weight, provided 
these conditions are complied with. The 
thing to be secured is a convenient unit, and 
a convenient system of coinage based upon 
it, which, when entering into contracts ex- 
pressed in money, will indicate exactly how 
much of the ‘‘ concrete substance,” whether 
it be gold or silver, composing the unit, is 
due from one person to another. Every 
contract is a stipulation in the language of 
these units. It is a contract to pay so 
many dollars, so many francs, so many 
pounds sterling, or so many marks, as the 
case may be. That is to say, it is a con- 
tract to pay the quantity of the coined 
‘‘concrete substance” indicated by the 
monetary denomination used in the con- 
tract. Monetary denominations are simply 
names of fixed quantities of the article or 
articles used as money. 

Now, the “‘ concrete substance” which 


is to supply the constituent material of the 
standard unit of value must in the nature 
of its service have value, considered in réla- 
tion to other things, antecedently to and 
‘independently of this use of it. It is to 
act as a generalized equivalent of all other 
values, to express these values in. its own 
terms, and in the processes of trade to be 
exchanged for them. If it has no value, no 
exchangeable power by reason of its labor 
cost and the uses to which society applies 
it, then it lacks the first condition of being 
money at all. If it has value, but the value 
is exceedingly fluctuating or exceedingly 
limited in relation to the desires of men, 
then it lacks the indispensable condition of 
being good money. If it not only has value,” 
but also a high degree of uniformity in this 
value, as compared with other substances, 
and if, in addition to this, it has the other 
requisite qualities specially fitting it to 
monetary use, then it is, for these reasons, 


aw adapted to act as the standard of 
value. 
That the precious metals, better than any 


other substances known to man, supply 
these conditions, and that mere bits of paper 
scarcely supply, them at all, is a proposi- 
tion which the world has long since ac- 
cepted as true. A gold or silver unit of 
value has a solid basis in the natural value 
of gold and silver, while a paper unit of 
value isa sheer humbug. A so-called paper 
dollar, if divorced from the gold dollar as 
the promissory representative of the latter, 
is nothing but a piece of paper so many 
inches long and so many inches wide, and 
having no more value than any other equal 
quantity of paper of the same quality. It 
is worth no more than the rags of which it 
was made. Its value in the material com- 
posing it is too insignificant to méet the 
requirements of a standard unit of value. 





DRY GOODS. 


TRADE Las been dull during the week 
and transactions from first hands have been 
nearly suspended by the great auction sale 
of staple domestics which took place on 
Tuesday, the 23d, by order of Wright, Bliss 
& Fabyan. The sale took place in the lofts 
of the firm, in Duane street, and, as it had 
been well advertised, it attracted one of the 
greatest crowds of buyers ever assembled in 
this city by any similar occurrence. The 
goods offered consisted of six thousand 
packages and included invoices from the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co., the Laconia 
Company, the Androscoggin Mills, the Con- 
tinentai Mills, the Bates Manufacturing 
Company, the Otis Company, Warren Cot- 
ton Mills, the Columbiar Manufacturing 
Company, and a few other corporations of 
less importance, represented by Wright, 
Bliss & Fabyan. The sale took place at too 
late an hour for us to make any report of 
prices this week. It was generally believed 
that this great sale would have a favorable 
influence on the markets. 

The sale by order of Messrs. Pomeroy & 
Plummer, on the 17th, of the entire stock 
of the recently-suspended Johnson Manufac- 
turing Company’s fine book-fold ginghams, 
was very successful, the prices being satis- 
factory and the bidding was so lively that 
the sale occupied but forty minutes. 

There have been several small failures 
during the week; but the only one of much 
account was that of Messrs. Messinger, 
Fisher & Co., dress-goods jobbers, of Brcad- 
way. 

The season is getting well on toward the 
close. The Presidential conventions are 
absorbing the attention of a good many act- 
ive business men in all parts of the country, 
and the Centennial Exhibition is attracting 
a good many thousands of people to Phila- 
delphia, the objective point of whose trav- 
els has usually been New York. Itis inev- 
itable, therefore, that business should be 
growing less, and our jobbers are wisely en- 
deavoring to accommodate themselves to the 
existing condition of affairs. Trade is dull 
at present and it will be duller; and then 
there may and doubtless there will be a re- 
vival. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that, 
while the British markets are largely over- 
stocked with textile fabrics of nearly all 
kinds, and in this country many large mills 
have been closed in consequence of the 
overstock of goods and the impossibility of 





oa foreign markets .for the surplys.of 
our manufactures, in’ Gteat Britain, the 





; erection of new cotton and woolen milla 


goes on without interruption. It is said 
that within a radius of four miles of Old- 
ham, the great manufacturing town of En- 
gland, thirty-two new mills have been 
erected the present year, by limited liability 
companies, which give an additional million 
of spindles to the already superfluous pro- 
ductive power of that country. It is very 
clear that unless new markets can be 
opened for textile fabrics there must be a 
contraction of productive capacity on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

There is very little change since last week 
in any description of domestic cotton 
goods. Brown sheetings and shirtings are 
without alteration of quotations; but the 
demand is steady, and of certain makes 
the market is almost entirely wee. 8 so far as 
the stock in first hands is concerned 

Bleached sheetings and shirtin are sell- 
ing moderately well; but the demand is 
mostly for fine and ee shirtings, the 
prices of which are firm iy maintained. 

Printing-cloths are dull, the prices having 
settled down to 3§ to 34 cents. 

Prints are not in active demand, by any 
means, but there is a fair business doing in 
fancy and low- priced shirtings. The pro- 
duction of desirable styles has been mater- 
ially diminished, and this helps to give a 
certain degree of steadiness to the market. 
The sales are chiefly in small lots, to supply 
the current demands of trade. 

No chan nge of any moment has occurred 
in other descriptions of domestic cotton 
fabrics. The sales are generally small, but 
prices have been very steady, considering 
the slow demand. 

Worsted dress goods are less active than 
they have been, but there is still a fair de- 
mand for the most staple productions at the 
ruling low prices. 

Woolen goods are in fair demand and the 
sales of heavy fabrics are to a reasonable 
extent, though chiefly to make up assort- 
ments. Prices are steady; but the trans- 
actions from first hands are not oo 
=, > to satisfy the manufacturers’ a, 

loths are quiet; but there is consi we -M 
demand for a few ‘fancy styles of overcoat- 
ings at steady prices. 

Fancy cassimeres of new styles, adapted 
to the autumn trade, are in moderate de- 
mand, the principal sales being efféeted to 
the clothiers. 

Worsted coatings of heavy weight are in 
moderate demand; but the sales are mostly 
in small lots, to keep up assortments. 

Kentucky jeans and satinets are very 
quiet, and the extremely low prices rulin 

these goods does not have the effect o 
stimulating large purchases. 

Foreign goods are generally very quiet. 
The importers are trying to get off their 
stocks; but the sales are toa limited ex- 
tent, and it is only for a few ponaee | styles 
of seasonable goods for which there is any 
demand of importance. The importations 
continue on a very small scale, and the im- 
porters, in closing up their invoices, will 
not be likely to find much encouragement 
for increasing their operations next season. 


CLOAK 
Department. 


AT Stenar&C 


ARE OFFERING A LARGE LINE OF 
Paris and Berlin-Made 
Cashmere Mantles, 
Fichus, Sleeveless Jackets, 
Dolmans, and Sacques. 


PARIS NOVELTIES 


in Silk, Sicilian, 
Drap d@’Ete, and Cloth 
Mantles, Dolmans, and Sacques. 


CAMEL’S HAIR OVERDRESSES, 


IN PATTERNS HANDSOMELY EMBROID- 
ERED. 


ooo 


PARIS AND BERLIN-MADE 


SACQUES FOR MISSES, 


NEW AND STYLISH SHAPES, AT EX- 
TREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 








Brouiiway,4th Ave., 9th 810th Sts. 


Grand and Allen Sts., New Ta 3 


FOR THE 


ANNIVERSARIES. 
STRAW GOODS. 


' TRIMMED HATS 
FOR CHILDREN. 


LEGHOR ) FINELY TRIMMED WITH 
BUNSTABLE, FLOWERS RIBBONS, and SILKS, 
HIPS, } $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.25, $2.50, 


Tisaeties Chip Hat, immed), $1, $1.25, até, 
1.75, up. 


NORMANDY HATS. (NEW DESIGNS), $1.25, $1.75, 
$2, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4, up. 


CHILDREN’S SAILOR HATS (trimmed), 19c., 25c. 


CENTENNIAL, SAILOR HATS. 56c., T5c., $1 up, 

CHIT. § SCHOOL AND EXCURSION HATS, 
eee Bound, - ~ cr 30e., 40c., 50c., 
The. Sio8 $ 

SUMMER SHADE 

LEGHORN FLATS. ik a: ie i 

LEGHORN DRESS I Ha FOR LADIES, Ma SES. 
AND | CHILD 65c., 75¢., 85¢., $1.25, 

LADIES" CANTON AND, PEDAL BRAID yhoo 
(Siisit BUNS 

EN! NSTA BIE HATS. AND BONNETS, 
50C., 7 91, pounds 

BALK ont ‘ NEAPO ‘AN TS and BONNETS, 
FOREIGN “AND  boniesTic CHIP HATS, 75c., 85¢., 


$1, $1.25, $1. 
SWISS CHIP HATS, l5c., 25c., 50c., Tc., and 91c. 


BOYS’ STRAW HATS, 


25¢., 60¢., 68¢., 75¢. 1. 
GENTS’ STRAW HATS, Y5c., rae $1.50, up. 


SASH ni 


Fancy - = boss aid and striped, 1*c_, oe 20c. 
6-inch all-si ibbons (alt colors » So 

7-inch aiiaiik Sash Ribbons (all Solors}, 

Centennial Sash Ribbons (red, white nae Biue), 65¢ 
Centennial Trimming Ribbons, 13c., iéc., 1 


FRENCH FLOWERS 


MONTURES, 
WREATHS, 
SMALL CLUSTERS, evc., 


Branched to order while waiting. 





FINE ASSORTMENT 
in Roses, Rose-buds. Pond Lilies, Hops, Small Fine 
Flowers, Drooping Violets, Pinks, Snowballs, Natural 
Grasses, Wheat, etc. 


PARASOLS, SUN UMBRELLAS. 


OUR ST 
AM RDUCED O 


oe me LAST WEEK'S PRICES. 
dr<n’s 
h dren's Furie, 8 ar %. T5e. 

Inch Twilled Serge %. 
a 4 Twilled Serge, $2.45. 

8-Inch Twilled Serge duard -wood handles), $1.35. 
dcInch Twilled — seeee-wees handles), ie 15. 
2-Inch T willed Se: Fae i hard-wood handles), 
Canopy Top Parasols (all silk) .$2, $2.50, $3, "So “up. 


FANS. FANS. 
PALM LEAR, le. : 
APANESE FANS. 4c., 10c., 16c. 
LINEN FANS, 5c.. 10c., 15¢. 
NTED FANS (carved sticks 
100 Di BLACK FANS, (full on 
sticks, PAINTED and MARABOUT TIPPED, at 2c. 
SILK FANS, in LARGE VARIETY, at 50c., 60c., 75c., 
up. 
GREAT! REDUCTION in HAT PINS. CLEARING 
ewes BACK COMBS, 10c , 15e., 20c. 
HAIR-BRUSHES, 25c., 35¢., Sie. ibe. 
POCKET-BOOKS, 10c.. 12c.. 1c. 
REAL RUSSIA POCKWT-BOURB, 3 ae 4c. 
SATCHELS, i0c., 65¢., 75¢., 85e. 


Catalogue and Price-List se sent upon application. 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 


NOS. 309, 311, 311% GRAND 8ST. 

NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 
ALLEN 8ST. 

FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOW- 
ERY. 


H.O Neil&Co., 


having added 1 sno Ds on the corncr of 
Twentieth 8t 


lishment, are now 
prepared to iter. 


BARGAINS 


Thelr Two New Departments 


UNDERWEAR, 


DESCRIPTION 
FRENCH AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, 
which has been bought for cash in large quan’ 
and will be offered exceedingly low Brice. 


INFANTS’ O OUTFITS. 
READY-MADE AND TO ORD 


Ladies’ and Children’s Hosiery. 











Gente’ Summer Merino V: 
Gents’ Jean Drawers, 65c. and up. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, FRINGES, 
BULLIONS, AND BRAIDS. 


Full and complete line of FANCY GOODS, in all the _ 
Sa 








Hy OINBIEL & 20. 











’ 
| York: 


WITH 
nd SILKS, 
$2.50, up. 
1.25, $1.50, 


$1.25, $1.75, 


), 19¢., 25¢. 
Gn Wars, 
3., 40c., 50c., 
ip 

3. MISSES, 
+ $1, $1.25, 
ID HATS 
BONNETS, 
BONNETS, 
3, 75c., 85¢., 
nd 9c. 


TS, 


TERS, RTC., 


Small Fine 
lis, Natura) 


LLAS. 


s), $1.25. 
8), $1.75. 


1 
HB 


ic., 60c., T5c., 


CLEARING 


ONS, 


3, and 70 
HE BOW- 





Hosiery. 
- 

* 49c. and up. 
ES, 

DS, in all the 


CO., 
20th st. 
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LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, May 22, 1876. 


PRINTS. 
KKCAG... s+ seececee 5 !Manchester..... ooacenn 
—= OD.....006 evoee 634! WamMsutta,.....ccccccsee re 
al, Co. 54 



















Allens........ adiwrtensen”l Orientai. 

MahoOrys... seesssseeeeee 8s Freeman 

ADCODB... 0000 seeeeeee DARIEEENE gc0 200s, caccoscen 
GINGHAMS. 

CUBES... oe00+ cossoe eI Be pccececes cece veces | 
on keag... 1 Rentrew. | ig 
Glasgow... 32.10% *- ‘ . os 
Belfast.... ++. 936|Namaske.,. 







































tea 44....9 'P Ie cccesae 
Lawrence D. : 8M ty eppere 
“+. cy 
+: 4... va 
oo Y.. . €4.. | . 
Pacific, Extra. ay ? et "Boot, FF.... 
Laurell D... a2 ie 
mar | ies 
Atlantic, A. yt a 
“ Pe. 44.... 0% 
See! FE . 
LL 44... 63<| Laco’ ‘ia, 
Vv i . 8% 
7 4 
Park Mills ; Pv} 
iu 
sor neas Portsmouth, 
© Micacteccopmesen 44\Indian Orchard, AA... 8¥ 
Massachusetts, - eses = 5 EK... 
sees « « NN... 
| RR... 6% 
. ...+- 64 ]Salmon Falls. B..... oo 1 
« Stan’d. 8)Great BS ccsvccoes 1% 
Cabot, A... sin quills * < M....... caf m 
Indian bead... “tens ) ® 
be] 
arty 
33 
4 
9 3 
Waterford, AA #0-t ae ae) 
‘0! inch. ° oe coos 
6 < na. 37-inch. A. 1 4-4.... 936 
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inch.......8 
Recscigvacece = Babineh. 10 
" rey See) 5 W 48-inch.....15 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRT'NGs. 





w York Mills, r* een) Nonpareil... .....4-4....13§ 
Wamsutts bouce a . Utica 54....20 
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AMOBKCAR..... 20000000018, Ogs. BB... es + soaeeeebeely 
socovscerccqsceeoe OS cC,, .2 

















STRIPES. 
10% Dexter, A.. 
+ hecondiiee, 1 2a13 
3 |Massabesic,.......-l1al3 
TICKINGS 
York, 30-inch....,.,..--.16 »Lewiston, A 36-inch... .213% 
York. 32-in eas iWillow TOOK. «ssovesss+lT 
Amoskeag ACA...04.-19 imaezen, ACA. ssesseseee lH 
a ¥ | 
oe 
“ 
“EB. 
Swift River, 
Methuen, yo sepneege 7 oe Mi 
ilton. 


Boa 

CORSET JEANS. 
- 9%)Pemberton, .... 
7 1 Orchard, 











" 10 
4 Agawam Te sttiarcnneensill 
‘Lyman, H. 0 








KID CLOVES. 


BEST QUALITY TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 
Any color Or size, $1.00 per pair; three pair, $2.75, 
Sent postpaid, Also.a large and well-selected stock of 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
AND MILLINERY GOODS, HAMBURG EDG- 
INGS AND INSERTIONS, ETC., ETC. 

Send Stamp for Illustrated Spring Price-List. 
sent free on application. 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N. Y. City, 
Between 27th and 28th Streets. 
A Liberal Reduction to Wholesale Buyers. 










WALLER 
1|Me SORLEY 


245 Grand Street, near Bowery, 


NEW YORK. 


THE GREATEST BARGAINS 


AND LARGEST STOCK OFFBRED AT RETAIL 
FOR MANY YEARS. 

600 pieces of Silk, from Peremptory Auction Sales, 
at 60c. on the dollar, comprising : 

100 pieces of very heavy Black Gros Grain Silk at 
85c.; recently sold at $1.25. 

180 pieces very wide Black Gros Grain Silk at $1; 
recently sold at $1.50. 

@ pieces Bonnet’s Black Silk at $1.25; recently 
sold at $1.87. 

50 pieces Bonnet’s Black Silk at $1.50; recently sold 
at $2.25. 

5&0 pieces Ponson’s Black Silk at $1.87; recently 
sold at $3. 

40 pieces Guinet, extra quality Black Silk at $2.12 ; 
recently sold at $3.25. 

50 pieces elegant quality Striped Silk at 60c.; same 
goods last week at $1.90 

65 pieces beautiful Plain Silk at $1; formerly sold at 
$1.50. 

35 pieces beautiful Plain Silk at $1.50; formerly sold 
at $2.12. 

Special attention is called to the above line of Silks, 
allof which are guaranteed to be 40c. and 50c. per 
yard less than Broadway prices. 


DRESS COODS. 

Tremendous bargains in Dress Goods; l5c. to 35c. 
per yard less than regular prices. 

400 pieces handsome Plaids, in black, and white, 
brown and white, at 12}{c.; formerly sold at 22c. 

300 pieces French Plaids, in new designs, at 25c.; 
formerly sold at 56c. 

350 pieces wool Beige, all colors, at 25c; formerly 
sold at 50c. 

250 pieces French Madras at 25c.; formerly sold at 


200 pieces colored Cashmere, 1% yard wide, at.40c.; 
formerly at Tic. 
150 pieces Silk Pongee at 45c.; formerly sold at 70c. 


BLACK COODS. 

* 450 pieces splendid. Quality Black Alpacas” at 250 
Blc., 37¢., 50c. 

300 pieces Black Cashmere, 1 wide, at ac. ; form- 
erly sold for 62c, 

199 pieces Black Cashmere, 1 wide, at 50c.; form- 
ly sold for 80c. 

200 pieces Lupin’s Black Cashmere at 75c.; former- 
ly sold for $1 12. 
=150-pieces Lupin’s Double Twilled Black Cashmere 
at $1; formerly sold for $1 25. 

50 pieces Lupin’s Black Bombazine at $1; formerly 
sold for $1.50. 

100 pieces Black Crape Cloth from $1 to $9 per yard. 


LADIES’ SUITS AND SACQUES. 
Ladies’ ready-made Suits at less price than cost of 
making. 500 Poplin and Mohair Suits at $8, $10, $12, 
$1s,and $16. 100 Black Striped Colored Silk Suits, 
$30, $40, $50, $75, and upward. 400 Silk-Trimmed Cash- 
mere Bacques, $5, $8, $10, $14, and upward. 200 Paris 
and Berlin-made Silk Sacques, $8, $12, $16, $20. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


245 GRAND STREET, near BOWERY N. Y 








1 8 7 6 JONES. 1840, 
NEW STORE. 

FRENCH BONNETS, > TRIMMED HATS, 

FLOWERS, x *& RIBBONS, 

IN WREATHS, x X, ORNAMENTS, 

BUNCHES, |X x, VEILS, 

ete.,etc. XxX X_ ete., ete. 








AND 
NINETEENTH 8T. NINETEENTH st. 


. JONES. f 








x x 
x ae 
| EIGHTH AVENUE. 1 EIGHTH AVENUE. | 
— 


LACES, xx x $= GLOVES, 
EDGINGS, x, A x SCARFS, 
FANCY GooDs, a. x* HOSIERY, 
HAN NDKERCHIEFS, > TRIMMINGS. 


1 
EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 





WILL BE OFFERED in ALL ye TMENTS, AS 
WE ARE DETERMINED TO M ARE THIS one of 
the most VE AND POPULAR ESTAB- 


TT 
LISH MENTS | Tassie = GREAT CARE 


AND vate a UNDER THE MAN- 
aunt OF MME. LEGER, LATE OF PARIS. 


WLS, SILKS, AND NEW DRESS GOODS 
sat OPEN DA DAILY. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
THH CHEAPEST STOCK OF DOMESTICS IN THE 
CITY. MOURNING GOODS A SPECIALTY, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, CARPETS, OILCLOTHS, 





AT JACKSON'S 
Mourning Store, 


777 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE STEWART’S. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
FINE BLACK GOODS, 
at very low prices. 

BARGAINS IN 


CASHMERES, GRENADINES, AND 


BLACK SILKS, FROM AUCTION, 
AT MUCH LESS THAN COST OF IMPORTATION. 
Suits, Bonnets, etc. Calland examine, 


JACKSON’S, 
777 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE STEWART. 


JAMES McCREERY & 6O,, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street. 


REDUCTIONS! 
REDUCTIONS! 


MOURNING GOODS. 


IRON-FRAME GRENADINES, 


a 
% cents, marked down from 50 cents. 
35 cents, marked down from 65 cents. 
25-inch silk and wool for 80 cents; 
Last season’s prices $1. 
FINE GOODS PROPORTIONATELY LOW. 


HENRIETTAS, CRAPES, ETC. 


A bona-fide reduction has been made on all goods in 
this department. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADWAY, COR. 9TH ST. 
GREATEST BARGAINS. 


COSTUMES, COSTUMES. 


Our entire stock of IMPORTED COSTUMES at 
Jess than half their cost price. 


TO THE ECONOMICAL. 


All our last year’s Costumes, some as low as 2 
cents on the dollar, well made and of material 
and will be found surprisingly cheap. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


500 rams EMBROIDERED CASHMERE, BLACK 
GREN NE, LINEN, BATISTE, and ECRU NET 
POLONAISES and JACKETS and SKIRTS, in un- 
made patterns, from $5 to $25; worth double. 


NOVELTIES IN CLOAKS. 


lao aye received, not to be found cise bere. 
LAD and CHILDR 8 FURNISHING GOODS 
of va og ten 


INFANTS’ WARDROBES COMPLETE. 


WwW, DING TROUSSEAUX in stock aad? bad erent, 
$8 GOODS for zngena Summer 

peuack GRENAD. lain, Plaid, "Btriped, and 

roc 

ee GOODS and BLACK SILKS, none 

superior. 

GAL ALIOONS, FRINGES, BUTTONS, etc., at low 
pale 


DRES*-MAKING DEPARTMENT.—Choice pat- 
terns received. Ladies’ own materials made up. 


WILSON & GREIG. 


CARPETS. 


W. S. LEICH, 


267 SIXTH AVE., Corner 17th St. 
BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES, 3-PLY, AND IN- 
GRAIN. MATTING, OIL-CLOTH, RUGS, 
AND MATS. 


SHADES AND CORNICES, 
CARPHTS. 


The finest and most complete assortments of Car- 
ts, Oilcloths, Mats, Matting, Shades, Cornices, 
ns, éte., in the city, at prices ‘exception- 


























inane (0e., Tée. 
Oileloths from 2c se, tes 
Also rich and medium 
FUR 


reitie 
Magnificent b. w. Dressing Case $300; worth $500. 


Fine Cottage Suite, carsed sa $25; worth $40. 
Fine Parlor ‘pase, 7 oe $36: 
ne Par ; worth 
Callin and examin inducements offered 
to churches 
. KELLY Ss Sid and si4 sth Ave., cor 36th St. 


‘CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


CGEORCE E.L.HYATT, 
Nos. 271 and 273 CANAL, through to No. 31 
WARD 8T., 


now Offers at sotem, at reduced prices, new stock of 
carpets, as folio 

AXMINST: BODY BRUSSELS, 

VELV . TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
?-Ply and Ingrain Carpets, Oi! Moths, 

Rugs, and Mattings. 


CARPETS. 
CROSSLEYS 


WHOLESALE STOCK AT RETAIL 


ENGLISH VELVETS, from $1.75 per yard. 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, from $1.50 per yard. 
ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, from $1 per yard. 
LOWELL EXTRA BEST, from $1 per yard. 
INGRAINS, ALL WOOL, from 50c. per yard. 
OLL-CLOTHS, IN ALL WIDTHS, from 35c., per yard. 
CARGO CHINA MATTINGS, from We. per yard. 


J, & J. W. CROSSLEY, 


820 and 322 Broadway, cor. Pearl St. 


CARPETS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY AT THB 
LOWEST PRICES. 
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pet Peenc 38 metres.. ........at worth $3 3 

Royal Wiltonessessncewsccn se 2p e 38 
‘ 





A MANUFACTURER’S ENTIRE STOCK OF 


OIL-CLOTHS, 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, 


varying from 1 to 8 yards wide, from 35c. per yard 
upward (less than tiie cost of manufacture). 


MATTINCGS. 


1,000 rolls fancy Japanese Matting at 30c., worth 8c. 
Also a cargo of White, Red, Check, and Fancy. from 
2c. per yard. 





AN IMPORTER’S STOCK OF 


LACE CURTAINS 


from auction at half price. 
WINDOW SHADES, CORNICES, Etc., Etc. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


183 AND 185 SIXTH AVENUE, 


‘(one door below 13th Street, New York). 


McCALLUM, 
CREASE & 
SLOAN. 


ALL STYLES OF 


5 pape 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 
AND IMPORTATION. 


1012 & LOMA CHESTNUTSY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

















MISFIT re 


1 
Carpets careful carefully pe packed —} ind sent saan any part o' the United Mates pig’ free of charges 


coassabaseeossnganns is 1%” NA 
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Fowls, Jersey, ® D..........eeceeeccesceceee eves 16@ — 
2 PRODUCE MARKET. Gowis, Wann. OD oe 
Weekly Marke . Roosters, # BD . 
: ; 2 ASHES.—No change. We quote: hs a + 
REPORTED EXPRESLY FOR “THR IMDEPEFORER” | Poti Oarot sorte, perib ---sesesssseccees 8X | DU 4 
By H. K. & F, B. THURBER & oP. med BEANS AND Pm. Modine oF Marrow Geese Jersey, DOr a eel es 4 7 : 
5 and Hudson Streets, New ruled easier ea: week. eese, Wes 8 pair. coccce f 
West Broadway, Reade »| very dull. yoy el, are stony bu but — Green DRESSED POULTRY. a ree id lhe OK —— ve n= 
GROCERS’ MARKET. Peas are very plenty, and flat. 30@1 35 | Chickens, Packs Co. =~ BOOE S po. seeee soooe aD ise 1s Argolsref. yg — Frenoh aii 
o . Tse’ 3 a— Seecaesay 
COFFEES.—There is a fair trade in cargoes and ¥ ge! 4 Btate good top be eee b@ 1 r L\ssafoetiada...— e ag paane, small een 
invoices of Rio, with a good, yog Log =A 90@1 10 c hickens, : Western, yh good, sais’ me ys Ages FE rt @. <% ot 
TRO Ble eee ere ee Same ‘ace == Chickens. B POOF. asa al Perucid.—— @ 110% flake... ....— 
ey woke hy 2, tatere, Mild 30@1 50 w ersey, x0od to prim serries.Pers.gld— a— ee otha a— 15% 
2 z 5. - 
Rossen Coffees are in good consumptive demand. 40@1 50 ur zs. Sr ee od to prt j-carbsoda gias “Sab 00 «aid sit 
Maracatbos.—Choice goods are scarce, but fair to 15@1 30 urkeys, infertor.:... jorax.renned—114a— 12 |Oi¢ a, gid a 100 
rime quatities are in moderate supply at unchanged Beans, Red Kidney, 1375, prime. 20@1 25 ’ rimatine.coti- eo Oi) Lemon.gid325 @ 
Rgures- 0.d Government Javas.—The Holland sale | Beans’ Red ein z ‘air to good. Wal 10 rimst’ne.tior— 4 a—-— [Oil Pepperm by 
brought an advance on valuations and has had the Beans. Lim rnia, per bush... -, —@3 0 | wha Pigeous, Pieked a rim oF t'n.nd3t50 23350 Wmulase..... 400 o- 
effect of somewLat streuginening the market. Peas Canadian, 1873, bbls. duty paid 1 8@1 % | wid ered, per doz ref.—— a—2 [oil Vitro ay 
Fis AND, GALT Dish ac scpoiz api good | tar Green th ees tars ee wat & | Mogha Satya per oi rcrs Cee ned Batam lope 
D as, Green, nglish Snipe, . r.A’mon’ag a—— TY. vi 
paeien| ge’s pak. en oR ee Beit. —usver- Peas. Southern b.-e.. per 2-bush. baa .2 65@2 70 Plover. eT dOZ........ — ( ms..—— a 132% Oran cided ealv 4a Ww 
ool Tee is in hs pom Bats light supply. Bulk | Split Peas, free, per Dbl.............. Seccvbeccce pe, per doz... seeesectes +] Castor Oil inb’a bi0e ms pocorn: _1Ke-2 
8 quiet, , BUTTER.—The market for State Butter haa | heen, , on Lez me TRS is a—e Sebiiwerat rl 62%a— 70 
FOREIGN DRIED FRUITS.—Raisins are quiet, | onthe whole, no more than steady. Tubs nd ct Chamomile i. a eee are Cb. 65 a 2%5 
but prices unchanged. Prunes are weak and we request. Western Creamery is very dull and slow 0: poem uye—2 lSago vid.ga—— a—6 
reduce quotations kc. Currants are strong, in con- | sale 23,919 We quote PRICES CURRENT. Oscnasalelica hes [Sefehineena.s = a= 
ence of shipment < of about 2,000 bbls. to Burope, | grate, Dairy, pails, select invoices “28 @— Coch.Mex.gd.— 42\%a—45 Bal So Soda. gold 131%a—— 
and prices are c. higher. State, Dairy 'y pai Ig, prime... sees : “7 Covperas.Am—75 A—1 00 a.Hon. 
MODASSES.—Bonuisiana Molasses is dull ; but pri State, Dairy pails, fair to @30 Groceries and Provisions. Cream'Tar.gd.— 34 a 35 peony "1 
are steady for the best grades, while the lower | 8 Btate, Creumery, choice aoe ss SUG AR, BEEF. a. Cubebs,H.ig.— 8\a— 9 
are irregular and prices decidedly in payors vor. | State, po meget good 0 prime,. ) o— Standard A..... a ox Plain Mess, bbl.. 12 00al2 59 Cutch.goid...— 6{a— 7 
Gro grades 0 forges Molasses ure in fairde- | State. firkins, prime y: ston -eorsenoge See Steam Refined aS a 9%} Extra Mess.......13 00al: F Epsom saita,,——a— 2|8e 
mand at unchanged prices. State. eae bce to “slat ie oleée’. ‘2 qui | Extra C White a Prime Mess a on yo | Gamboge, gid.—57 a—59 ‘ 
SYRUPS.—Excepting some sales of lowest grade of ay aaa wea ty aes ee °5'98 @26% a Packe' me hy sca ) | Gum Arabic ; 
Molasses Syrup at stronger figures, there is no change Sta. tate: h haif-frkin tabs, tair rv 0 2004... @2 4 iE ane n ess! OUa3v s’ts cur .....—13%a—15 
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BY MRS. M. D. BRINE. 


faa THERE’S a wonderful land where the birdies 
wi fly, 
Up where the clouds sail soft and white, 
And Blue Eyes follow them up to the sky, 
Wondering blue eyes, clear and bright ; 
And all the space that lies between 
Blue Eyes here and the birdies there 
‘1 Is filled with the golden summer sheen 
Of the happy day, so sweet and fair. 


! What is Blue Eyes thinking about, 
= Standing there by the cottage-door, 
Watching the Sky-land far above, 
Bt Where the dear birdies love to soar? 
Fairies live in that far-off world. 
Nursie tells her about them all, 
’ Riding about on the fleecy clouds. 
What if a Fairy should chance to fall! 


“Qh!” and the tiny hands are clasped, 
“gible And Blue Eyes’s breath comes quick, so 
pe quick ! 
‘‘ What if the fall from clouds to earth 
Should make the beautiful fairy sick ! 
Mamma would make her well again 
(Mothers are famous doctors, you know), 
And when the fairy could fly—ah! then 
May be Blue Eyes might also go 


“Way up there, where the birdies’ wings 
Lift them almost from Blue Eyes’s sight, 
Where there are oh! such wonderful things, 
If all that Nursie says is right.’’ 
And Blue Eyes sits her down to think 
Of all she has heard; and the white, fat 
arm 
A pillow makes for the golden head. 
Now fairies guard the child from harm ! 


For lo! in the midst of the golden day 
The Angel of Sleep has kissed her eyes ; 
And Blue Eyes, in dreams, is up and away 
With birds and fairies beyond the skies, 
Sailing now on the clouds so light, 
Touching the blue of the world unknown ; 
Almost close to the “‘ golden gate,” 
Whither so many souls have flown. 


But oh! not yet can the mother spare 
Her little Blue Eyes to the world above ; 
So the sweet dream-angel droops her wings, 
And Blue Eyes wakes to the mother-love, 
Which lays soft kisses on cheek and brow 
And folds the baby in warm embrace, 
And down from the sky the sunbeams fall, 
Kissing the dimpled, wondering face. 
BROOKLYN, May, 1876. 





TOMMY. 


BY MARY L. B. BRANCH. 








Mr. Pritcuarp lifted him out of the 
wagon and set him down on the door-step. 
What a little fellow he was, and what a 
wondering, pleased look there was in his 
eyes! He had on coarse shoes, a blue check 
apron, and his pretty brown hair was 
cropped close under the shabby cap. It was 
almost too cold a day for such a little boy 
to be out without a coat. Mrs. Pritchard 
took him by the hand, to lead him in, and 
the little hand clung confidingly to hers. 


‘*What’s your name, dear?” she asked,’ 


pleasantly. 

‘Tommy Bobhitt,” he answered, readily. 
‘*Am I going to stay here?” 

‘‘Folks all dead,” said Mr. Pritchard. 
‘Mother went a month or so back. I told 
them over to the county-house we’d take 
him and try him; and if he suited we’d keep 
him and do well by him. We don’t know 
what kind of stock he is yet; and if I find any 
mean, dishonest tricks in him back he goes. 
We don’t want to adopt a boy, and set by 
him, and have him sting us like a serpent in 
our old age.” 

“Oh! Iknow Tommy will be a nice little 
boy,” said the wife, kindly. 

He certainly did not look like a bad boy, 
as he stood there, thinking how good and 
warm the fire was and admiring the bright 
tins, the shining oil-cloth, the cat on the rug, 
and, most of all, the cheery-faced woman, 
who now seated him in a low chair by the 
stove and gave him a bowl of warm bread 
and milk. 

The Pritchards were farming people and 
well-to-do. They had never had a child of 
their own, and, after much consideration, 
had decided to adopt a boy when a suitable 
One could be found. Word reached them 
that a child four years old had recently been 
left upon the town; and Mr. Pritchard, on 
a 














the little fellow home on trial. 


An hour after the farmer was out, facing 
the north wind and harvesting his pump- 
kins; while Tommy Bobbit, in the warm 
kitchen, lay on the rug, with his arm over 
the old cat’s neck, thinking happily of a 
gingerbread man which he knew to be at 
that moment baking in the oven for him. 
Mrs. Pritchard, as she cleared away her 
morning work, was planning how to cut 
overa dark brown mantle, that hung un- 
used in the garret, into a warm, comfort- 
able coat for Tommy to wear when he 
went riding and Sundays. She meant to 
knit him some thick stockings at once and 
get him a good cap. 

Nobody knew how dreary and forlorn a 
life it had been in the county-house for a 
little four-year-old boy, suddenly left 
friendless. He had wandered, shivering, 
in the yard, sometimes picking up here and 
there a red leaf to play with. He had 
hung around in the big, chcerless room, 
where a few decrepit old women sat, be- 
cause in the men’s room there was a lout- 
ish, half-witted fellow, who frightened 
him. Nights he slept with a dreadful boy, 
three times as old as himself, who said 
things to scare him, who pulled all the bed- 
clothes away, and kicked in his sleep. 
And nobody knew how his little heart had 
ached for the dead mother who, though 
poor and unfortunate, had sheltered him to 
the last. 

But now in his warm, new home he 
brightened into a rosy, pretty boy. He 
had new shoes and stockings, and Mrs. 
Pritchard made him the little coat, witha 
motherly instinct growing in her heart with 
every stitch. He learned the different 
rooms and ran about them fearlessly, he 
made funny little speeches, he jumped and 
laughed like other happy boys, and climbed 
boldly on Farmer Pritchard’s knee, when 
that good man sat down to take his ease 
after supper. 

‘‘He’s got meat in him,” said the farmer, 
nodding approvingly; ‘‘butI don’t know 
whether he’s honest yet. That’s the thing, 
to my mind.” 

Tommy had been there a week—had one 
week of sunshine—when the black cloud 
came down upon him. 

Farmer Pritchard had a cough, which 
was apt to trouble him at night, and on the 
bureau, near the head of his bed, he kept a 
few gumdrops, which he could reach out 
and get to soothe his throat when the 
coughing came on. One forenoon, chanc- 
ing to go into the bedroom, his eye fell 
upon the little paper bag, and he saw there 
was not a single gumdrop there. 


“That rogue Tommy has been here,” he 
said to himself. ‘‘I know there were five 
or six when I went to bed last night; and, 
for a wonder, I did not have to take a sin- 
gle one. Tommy! Tommy! Look here! 
Have you been getting my gumdrops?” 

Tommy, who was playing in the door, 
looked up brightly, and said: ‘‘No. I 
didn’t get any.” 

“Did you take them, Lucy?” asked the 
farmer, turning to his wife. 

Mrs. Pritchard had not touched them, 
and her heart sank as she said so; for who 
was there left to doit but little Tommy? 
Her husband’s face grew grave. 

‘“‘Tommy,” he said, ‘‘ you need not be 
afraid to tell the truth. Didn’t you take 
the gumdrops?” 

‘No, I didn’t,” replied Tommy, readily. 

‘Oh! yes, you did, Tommy. Now tell 
the truth.” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“This is bad, very bad, indeed,” said Mr. 
Pritchard, sternly. ‘‘This is what I have 
been afraid of.” 

“‘Oh, Tommy!” pleaded Mrs. Pritchard. 
If you took them, do say so.” 

“« Tf hetook them!” repeated her husband. 
‘Why, it is clear as daylight. He has been 
Tunning in and out of the room all the 
morning.” 

But Tommy still denied the deed, though 
the farmer commanded and his wife im- 
plored. Mr. Pritchard’s face grew ominous. 

“T'll give you till noon to tell the truth,” 
he said; ‘‘andthen if you don’t confess— 
why I’ll have nothing to do with a boy who 
lies. We'll ride back to the poor-house 
this very afternoon.” ; 

‘*Oh, Joseph!” said Mrs. Pritchard, fol- 
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driving over to see about it, had brought 





lowing her husband.into the entry. ‘‘He is 
so little! Give him one more trial.” 

“Lucy,” he said, firmly, ‘when a young- 
. ster can tell a falsehood like that, with so 
calm a face, he is ready to tell them by the 
dozen. I tell you, it’s in the blood. I’ll have 
nothing to do with a boy that lies. Perhaps 
the fear of going back will bring him to his 
senses.” 

He went out to his work; and Mrs. Pritch- 
ard returned to Tommy, and talked with 
him a long while, very kindly and persua- 
sively, but all to no effect. He replied, as 
often as she asked him, that he had not 
touched the gumdrops. At last she gave it 
up, and with sad misgivings resumed her 
occupations; while Tommy went to playing 
with the cat on the floor. 

At noon Farmer Pritchard came into the 
house, and they had dinner. After dinner 
he called Tommy to him. 

“Tommy,” he asked, ‘‘did you take the 
gumdrops?” 

‘‘No, I didn’t,” said Tommy. 

“Very well,” said the farmer; ‘“‘my horse 
is harnessed. Lucy, put the boy’s cap on. 
I shall carry him back to the poor-house, be- 
cause he will not tell me the truth.” 

‘Why, I don’t want to go back,” said 
Tommy, very soberly. 

But still he denied taking the gumdrops. 
Mr. Pritchard told his wife to get the boy 
ready. She cried as she brought out his lit- 
tle warm coat and cap and put them on 
him. But Tommy did not cry. He com- 
prehended that an injustice was done to him, 
and he knit his baby brow and _ held his lit- 
tle lips tight. The horse was brought 
round. Mr. Pritchard came in for the boy. 
I think he believed up to the last moment [ 
that Tommy would confess; but the little 
fellow stood steadfast. 

He was lifted into the wagon. Such a 
little boy he looked, as they drove away. 
The wind blew cold, and he had to hold on 
to his cap. Nothing was said, as they drove 
along, though Farmer Pritchard really felt 
a little sorry that he had gone so far. But 
he thought to himself it was best to be firm 
at the outset. A week at the poor-house 
would bring Tommy toterms. It would be 
a lesson he would never forget, and then 
they would take him back again. 

But Tommy had no hope to bear him up. 
He only knew that all the happy life of the 
past few days was over; snatched from 
him suddenly. He thought of the cold, for- 
lorn house to which he was returning, and 
shuddered. The helpless old women, the 
jeering boys, the nights of terror—all these 
he thought of, when, with pale face and 
blue lips, he was taken down from the 
wagon and sent up to the house. Farmer 
Pritchard watched him as he went up the 
steps, a slow, forlorn little boy. He went 
in. The matron came out for an explana- 
tion. It was given, and the farmer drove 


away. 
He drove home. It was not a pleasant 
ride. He missed his little companion; but 


he reasoned obdurately within himself that 
he had done all for the best. His wife met 
him tearfully at the door. The kitchen 
looked lonely, as they went into it together. 
A top lay in one corner, a primer was on 
the footstool. Mrs. Pritchard put them out 
of sight. 

The farmer laid a fresh stock of gum- 
drops on his bureauat night, and thought 
grimly that these were safe. He retired 
early, not knowing what else to do; but his 
sleep was broken. 

Mrs. Pritchard could not sleep at all. 
The tears stole through lr closed eyelids 
long after the candle was put out and the 
house was still. She was thinking of the 
poor little boy, even then, perhaps, cower- 
ing in his cold bed with terror. She was 
usually a sound sleeper; but this night she 
could not sleep. 

Suddenly a curious, small sound attracted 
her attention. It was repeated again and 
again, and now and then there was a tiny 
rustle of paper. The sound came from the 
bureau. She listened intently and her 
heart beat loud with excitement. She knew 
that sound well. 

“‘ Joseph!” she whispered. ‘‘ Joseph!” 

‘* What, Lucy?” said her husband, in a 
voice that sounded as if he, too, had been 
lying awake. 

““Do you hear that noise, Joseph? It’s 
mice!” 

\ “IT knowét. What of it?” 
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‘It’s mice, Joseph, and they’re after your 
gumdrops.” 

‘*Good gracious! Lucy,” groaned Farmer 
Pritchard upon his pillow. It flashed upon 
him instantly. He, and not Tommy, was 
the sinner. The noise stopped. The little 
depredators were frightened, but soon began 
again. And a rare feast they made of it. 

It seemed as if that night would never 
end. The farmer heard every hour the 
clock struck, and at five he got up and 
made a fire in the kitchen. He wife arese 
at the same time and began to get breakfast. 

‘‘1 won’t wait for breakfast,” he said. 
“You can have it hot and ready when we 
get back. I'll harness up and start now, so 
as to get over there by dawn.” 

In a few moments the wheels rolled 
noisily over the frozen ground out on the 
road, and away drove Mr. Pritchard in the 
morning starlight. 

Mrs. Pritchard brought out the top and 
the primer again and made the kitchen 
look its very cheerfulest. Then she got 
breakfast. She baked potatoes, and broiled 
a chicken, and made fritters. She put the 
nicest syrup on the table and a plate of jelly 
tarts. She laid Tommy’s plate and knife 
and fork in their place and set up his chair. 
The sun had risen and the bright beams 
fell across the table. She went to the door 
and looked up the road. 

Yes, they were coming! They drove into 
the yard; they stopped at the door; and the 
wondering, smiling little Tommy was lifted 
down into Mrs. Pritchard’s eagerarms. She 
held him very tight. 

‘Oh! my lamb! my blessing!” she mur 
mured, woman-like. 

‘Come, let’s have breakfast now,” said 
the farmer, cheerfully. ‘‘ This little chap’s 
hungry. He’s our own little boy now, 
Lucy. He’s never going away from us 
again.” 

NEw LONDON, Cr., March, 1876. 





ROSE MAY AND MAY ROSE. 


BY MARGARET EYTINGE. 








SucH a stir as there was in Baby-land! 

The wee birdies, their round eyes spark- 
ling like black diamonds, hopped gayly from 
branch to branch, chirping merrily, and the 
sweet flower-buds nodded and smiled at 
each other, while they tried to unclasp their 
green mantles, to show the lovely robes be- 
neath. 

It is a queer thing; but there are only 
buds and birdies in Baby-land, for when 
they grow old enough to be flowers and sing- 
ing-birds—as soon as the first leaf is un- 
closed and the first song sung—they are 
borfe to another home, and new buds and 
birdies take the places they leave. 

Well, the birdlings were chirping, the buds 
were trying to unclasp their mantles, the 
young sunbeams were chasing each other 
through the daisy-spangled grass, and a 
group of white-robed beings were singing a 
soft, sweet lullaby, their faces all aglow 
with love and joy. 

‘What is it?” asked one, who had just re- 
turned from earth. ‘‘ Why do you all look 
so bright and happy?” 

‘‘We have found two of the loveliest baby 
girls,” her sisters smilingly replied, ‘‘ be- 
neath the bush where the pink rose-buds 
live. Their tiny hands are clasped, their 
eyes are blue as forget-me-nots, their hair 
as yellow as buttercups, and they have dim- 
ples all over!” 

““Yes,” said a sweet-voiced spirit, as she 
joined the group, ‘‘a dimple in each cun- 
ning chin, a dimple in each round elbow, 
and four dimples in each little hand.” 

‘And now where will they be taken?” 

‘*] know a hundred homes waiting for 
babies,” said irit, who had just returned 
from earth; “a two where these blue- 
eyed ones would be received with the great- 
est joy.” 

‘Oh! don’t separate them, the darlings! ’’ 
cried the others. ‘‘ Take them to the same 
home—let them have the same mother. It 
will only be giving two rosebuds for one. 
And, take our word for it, they will be 
doubly welcome, the pretty wee things!” 

So the spirit took one on each arm, and, 
flying back to earth again, laid them both in 
the arms of a happy woman, who wept with 
pride and happiness, as she kissed their soft, 
velvety cheeks. 


‘ Rose May and May Rose they.called the 
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dear twin babies, for it was the very last 
day of May when they were brought to this 
world; but they had to tie a string of coral 
on the arm of Rose May and a string of 
pearls around the neck of May Rose to tell 
them apart, 

Babies so much alike had never been seen 
before—atike not only in their looks, but in 
all their thoughts and ways; for when Rose 
smiled May smiled, and when May wept 
Rose wept. 

They slept and woke af the same moment; 
they took their first step hand in hand; 
they said their first words—the same words, 
**ittie sister””—together; and never for an 
instant did they forget each other. 

That which could not be divided neither 
would take. Their knowledge of numerals 
began and ended with ‘‘2.” 

Did Rose want a piece of cake, she asked 
for two pieces. Did May wish for an apple 
she said: ‘‘ Two apples, p’ease.” 

It was so funny to hear the little things. 

One day I began to tell them a story: 

‘*Once on a time a very nice little girl”— 

‘Two very nice ’ittle dirls,” said Rose, 
gravely. 

‘* Two very nice little girls,” I continued, 
‘*went out for a walk, and they met a very 
queer dog”— 

‘‘Two very queer dogs,” corrected May. 

‘«* How do you do, little girls?” I went 
on, “barked these two very queer dogs. 
‘Would you like to see a funny long-eared 
gray rabbit?” 

“‘ Two! two!! two!!! funny ’ong-eared day 
’abbits,” they both burst in, impatiently; and 
so I had to double everything in my story, 
and at the end was well rewarded by ‘‘ two” 
honey-sweet kisses from each golden-haired 
darling. 

The years went by, bringing only sun- 
shine and gladness to the pretty twin sisters, 
until it was within a day of their seventh 
birthday. Then May began to think what 
she should give Rose fora birthday present; 
and Rose at the yery same moment began to 
think what she should give May. 

‘* Now,” said May to herself, and for the 
first time in her life the figure ‘‘1” entered 
into her calculations, ‘‘I know what Rose 
would like. One of those lovely dolls we 
saw in the store ’round the corner yester- 
day. 

“«*But oh! to buy that will take all the mon- 
ey Ihave saved. Shall I buy two not so 
pretty dolls, so that we'll each have one? 
No! my own Rose must have a beauty; and 
for once—how strange it will seem—I must 
slip out without her and go and get it. 
Mamma wili lay it on her pillow early in 
the morning, so that she will see it the mo- 
ment she opens her sweet blue eyes.” 

And said Rose to herself: ‘‘ I’m sure May 
wishes for one of those big wax dolls we 
saw in the shop-window yesterday. I’ve 
enough money to buy two smaller ones. 
But no! my own May must have the very 
prettiest. By and byT’ll slip out without her 
(dear me, how can I do it?), and buy it. 
Mamma will lay it on her pillow early in the 
morning, and she will see it the moment she 
says: ‘Rose, here’s a kiss for you.’” 

So on the birthday morning each little girl 
awoke to find a beautiful doll lying beside 
her; and “Oh, Rose!” ‘‘Oh, May!” ‘‘You 
darling !” they both cried in one breath, and 
then burst out laughing so merrily that the 
two mocking-birds who hung in their room 
speedily left the seed-cups, from which they 
were eating their breakfasts, sprang upon 
their perches, put their cunning heads on 
one side, and joined in at the top of their 
voices. 





LINCOLN. 


OnE of the features of the dedication of 
the Freedmen’s monument at Wasbington 
was a poem by Miss Cordelia Ray, of New 
York, from which we make the following 
extract: 


‘‘ Thou utterest the word, and Freedom fair 
Rang her sweet bells on the clear winter air. 
She waved her magic wand, and lo! from far 
A long procession cam many a scar. 
Their brows were wrink n the bitter strife 
Full many had said their sad farewell to life. 
But on they hastened—free! their shackles 

gone— 
The aged, young, e’en infancy was borne 
To offer unto thee loud pans of praise, 
Their happy tribute after saddest days, 

oe —* = free! The deed brought joy and 

ight. 

It bade calm Justice from her sacred hight, 

When faith and hope and courage slowly 

waned, 

Unfurl the stars and stripes, at last un- 

stained ! 

The nations rolled acclaim from sea to sea 

And Heayen’s vaults rang with Freedom’s 

harmony. 

The angels ’mid the amaranths must have 

hushed 

Their chanted cadence, as upward rushed 

The hymn sublime ; and as the echoes pealed 

God’s ceaseless benison the action sealed,” 
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_ Selections. 


MA BLONDE AUX YEUX NOIRS. 


Gop clouds in plumy sweep 

Over lakes dark and deep, 
What tries to image thee, 
Ma blonde aux yeux noirs? 





Gold corn all ripe to reap, 
Fields brown in autumn-sleep, 
What tries to image thee 
‘a blonde aux yeux noirs! 


Bee, with black, downy hair, 

Gold honey clinging there, 
What is there quaint like thee, 
Ma blonde aux yeux noirs? 


Gold orchid, waved in air, 

Brown-flecked, and shapen rare, 
What is there quaint like thee, 
Ma blonde aux yeux noirs ? 


Gold wing of butterfly, 
Windowed with clear black eye, 
What can I find like thee, 
Ma blonde aux yeux noirs? 


Dark shadows flitting by, 
Where golden sun-gleams lie, 
What can I find like thee, 
Ma blonde aux yeux noirs ? 


Gold birds that rise to sing, 

Fanning a jet-plumed wing, 
What seeks to shine like thee, 
Ma blonde aux yeux noirs ? 


Dark trout, whose arrowy spring 

Sends gold-drops showering, 
What seeks to shine like thee, 
Ma blonde aux yeux noirs? 


Pansies that richly fold 

Dusk hearts in brilliant gold, 
What glooms and glows like thee, 
Ma blonde aux yeux noirs? 


Wells that moist darkness hold 

In desert sands of gold, 
What glooms and glows like thee, 
Ma blonde aux yeux noirs ? 


Gold topaz, airy clear, 

Strange ebon carving near, 
Not fair nor rich like thee, 
Ma blonde aux yeux noirs ! 


All these did Nature paint 

In colors yet too faint, 
Mixing her tints for thee, 
Ma blonde aux yeux noirs ! 


—ADELAIDE ALLING, in June “‘ Atlantic.”’ 








JEANNE DARC. 


Ir is more than four hundred and fifty 
years since, in the village of Domremy, on 
the River Meuse, was born a little girl to 
whom they gave the name of Jeanne (in 
English Joan or Jane). It is probable that 
her father, a poor and respectable peasant, 
was named Darc.. Later, when the little 
girl had ppt famous, people altered the 
name and called her Jeanne d’Arc (of Arc), 
which is as though one of you should be 
called Kate of Rochester or Lucy of Min- 
neapolis. France was not then the rich 
and powerful country which it has since 
become. For a long time it had been gov- 
erned, or misgoverned, by a king who was 
insane; and first one party and then an- 
other, getting tired of his rule, had thrown 
it off, so that the nation was in a state of 
civil war. 

It was in the midst of these unhappy 
times that Jeanne was born, and grew to 
be, first, a hardy little girl, and then a vigor- 
ous maiden, with a noble, beautiful face, 
though its expression was thoughtful and 
sad. She had a rough, hard life, working 
in the fields and caring for the farm ani- 
mals; and when feeding the oxen or tend- 
ing the sheep, in the dim twilight, she had 
ow | of time to think of the miseries amid 
which she lived. The peasants in that part 
of the country used to repeat an old proph- 
ecy that France in her time of deepest dis- 
tress would be saved bya maiden. No- 
body knew who made the prophecy; but 
every one believed it, for those were super- 
stitious days and people put great faith in 
legends and old sayings. There were no 
books and newspapers, as there are now, to 
make persons wide-awake and intelligent. 
Jeanne believed, with the rest. And when 
she felt sad and hopeless at the sufferings 
she saw and the worse sufferings she heard 
about, she thought a great deal about this 
prophecy and wondéred when the wonder- 
ful maiden would come to aid them. 

She dwelt so much upon these things 
that at last it seemed to her that a voice 
spoke—whether from within or without she 
could not be sure—and said that she was the 
maiden appointed to save the land from its 
troubles. Just then the crazy king died, 
and his son, Charles VII, a young man of 
twenty, succeeded to the throne. it was a 
miserable inheritance, truly, for few ac- 
knowledged his authority and he was too 
poor to pay for soldiers, who in those days 
were always to be had for pay. He and 
the little army which he contrived to get 
together fought two or three times with the 
English and were beaten, and at last the 
only important city left him, the city of 
Orleans, was closely besieged by the enemy. 
For months it held out; but little by little 
the foe gained, till it became evident that 
before long Orleans would be forced to 
yield, and with it would go the last hope of 
the royal family of France. 

Jeanne Dare was eighteen years old at 





this time, and the ‘‘ voices” which had been 


speaking to her for five years were growin 
each ay louder and wiles her to j geen 
thing, she knew not what, to save the coun- 
try. At last she became so certain of her 
divine mission that she could keep silent no 
longer, and she persuaded her uncle to take 
her to Baudricourt, one of the king’s 
officers, who was governor of the town of 
Vancouleurs. To him she explained about 
the voices, and begged him to send her to 
the king, promising that, if he would do so, 
she would raise the siege of Orleans, and 
that the king in Jess than three months 
should be crowned in the city of Rheims, 
which was at that time fast held by the 
English. The governor did not believe in 
her a bit at first; but matters had got so 
desperate that he was willing to try any- 
thing. So at last he sent Jeannc to Chinon, 
where the king was residing. 

It must have been a singular sight, Jeanne 
in her simple peasant’s garb in the midst of 
the gay court. But she was too much in 
earnest to think about herself or be fright- 
ened. The king stood among the other 
gentlemen, dressed exactly like them; but 
Jeanne went straight up and knelt before 
him without a moment’s hesitation, which 
surprised everybody very much. 

So eloquent was she, so full of enthu- 
siasm and confidence in her own powers, 
that the king and his counselors believed in 
her at once. They gave her a suit of armor 
and a horse, which she knew very well how 
to manage, for she had often ridden the 
horses to water in Domremy. When they 
fetched the sword which belonged to her 
armor, she rejected it, and begged them to 
send to the Church of St. Catherine of 
Fierbois, where, buried in the ground, 
would be found a consecrated sword which 
it was meant she should carry. They did 
so, and, sure enough, the sword was. dis- 
covered just as she had said, which made 
people believe in her more than ever. Thus 
equipped, with a white banner in her band, 
she took command of ten thousand troops, 
headed by the brave Dunois, and marched 
straight to Orleans. The news of this won- 
derful event spread everywhere. The En- 

lish, who were as superstitious as the 
french, took fright. Whole regiments 
deserted, ‘‘for fear of the Mayde”; for 
there is nothing like superstition to make 
cowards even of brave men. Jeanne’s own 
soldiers, fired by her noble courage, fought 
as if inspired. In less than a week the 
siege of Orleans was raised and the enemy 
in full retreat. Other battles followed, in 
all of which Jeanne was victorious. Rheims 
was given up without a blow, and there, in 
three months /from the time of Jeanne’s 
first appearance at the court, Charles was 
solemnly crowned king, the ‘‘ Maid of Or- 
leans,” as she was now called, standing 
beside him in full armor, with her white 
banner in her hand! She had kept her 
promise and the work was done.—From 
“The Little Maid of Domremy,” by Susan 
Coo.ipGE, in ‘‘ St. Nicholas” for June. 





ROYAL TITLES. 


Ir there is any significance in the titles of 
royalty, the adoption by Queen Victoria of 
the additional title of Empress of India is 
certainly not inappropriate; nor, as will be 
seen from the following references, are the 
royal titles so unalterably fixed that the 
Queen, in making additions to them, is vio- 
lating the customs of her kingdom. William 
I styled himself king of the English, Nor- 
mans, and Cinomantians; Henry I, king of 
the English and duke of the Normans; Ste- 
phen, king of the English; Henry II, king 
of England, duke of Normandy and Acqui- 
tania, and count of Anjou; John, king of 
England, lord of Ireland, duke of Norman- 
dy and Acquitania, and count of Anjou; 

enry III, in 1259, dropped the titles of 
duke of Normandy and count of Anjou; 
Edward I, king of England, lord of Ireland, 
and duke of Acquitania; Edward IJ made 
his son duke of Acquitania in the nineteenth 
year of his reign, and styled himself king 
of England and lord of Ireland; Edward 
III, from 1337, adopted the style of king of 
France and England, lord of Ireland, and 
duke of Acquitania; Richard IT, king of 
England and France and lord of Ireland; 
Edward VI, of England, France, and Ire- 
land king, defender of the faith. This last 
title was given to Henry VIII, in the thirty- 
fifth year of his reign. Mary, of England 
France, and Ireland queen, defender of the 
faith, and supreme head of the Anglican 
and Hibernian Church; Charles I, of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland king, defend- 
er of the faith, etc.; under the Common- 
wealth, the keeper of the liberties of En- 

land, by the authority of Parliament; and 

romwell was styled his highness; Charles 
II and James had the same titles as 
Charles I; William and Mary, of England, 
Scotland, and France and Ireland king and 
queen, defenders of the faith, etc.; Anne, 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland 
queen, defender of the faith, etc.; George 
III, in 1801, abandoned the words ‘‘king of 
France,” which had been retained. for 432 
years, and his style was George III, by the 
grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland king, defender of the 
faith. Hitherto the proper style of the pres- 
ent sovereign of the United Kingdom -has 
been, Victoria, by the grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land queen, defender of the faith. There 
has been almost as much diversity jn the 








forms of royal address as in thetitle, Thus 
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Henry IV was styled his.grace; Henry VI, 
his excellent grace; Edward IV, high and 
mighty prince; Henry VII, his grace and 
his majesty; Henry VIII, his highness and 
then his majesty. Afterward the king was 
styled his sacred majesty, and the present 
style is her most gracious majesty.— Louis. 
ville Courter-Journal. 





PERE HYACINTHE. 





A FEW years ago, while France was yet 
under the palmy sway of the Third Napo- 
leon, I was invited by a friend—an illustri- 
ous Academician—to accompany him ona 
visit to the popular orator of the day, 
Father Hyacinthe. I had heard him preach 
at Notre Dame, and was delighted to have 
such an excellent opportunity of becoming 
personally acquainted with him. He lived 
with half a dozen monks of the same order 
as himself—the Barefooted Carmelites—in 
the Rue David, at Passy, one of the suburbs 
of Paris. The Father received us in his 
‘*cell,” which consisted of a small room on 
the first floor, with a camp bedstead, a com- 
mon deal table, and four very uncomforta- 
ble rush-bottomed chairs for furniture. I 
found him very different to what I had ex- 
pected. His rapid delivery, powerful voice, 
and vigorous gesticulations in the pulpit 
were altogether in opposition to his quiet, 
subdued, and almost retiring manner at 
home. Nevertheless, my impression was 
that the Father would not end his days in a 
monk’s cowl. 

I renewed his acquaintance this after- 
noon. He arrived in Paris yesterday morn- 
ing, on his way to London, where he will 
shortly lecture upon questions raised by the 
Contagious Diseases Acts. He is staying 
with some friends within fifty yards of the 
Boulevard des Italiens. Madame Loyson is 
with him and will accompany him to En- 
gland. I naturally questioned him on the 
religious movement in Switzerland, where 
he has resided for the last three years, and 
was the first to give the signal of alarm, his 
object being to emancipate the Swiss Cath- 
olics from the pernicious control of the Vat- 
ican. Heurges that his opposition to the ab- 
sorbing tendencies of the Pope’s entowrage 
may justify the latter’s accusing him of an 
error of discipline, but not of dogma. They 
may style him a schismatic, but not a heretic. 
What he calls his mission in Switzerland 
has been thwarted by the radical policy of 
the Federal Council. He censures in the 
most emphatic terms the conduct of the 
Swiss Government in sequestrating the 
Geneva Cathedral and excluding the Ultra- 
montanes from a church which is virtually 
their own property. It was built with 
funds collected in France by Monsignor 
Mermillod; and, theréfore, cannot be con- 
sidered as belonging to the Government. 
But there exist other and more serious dif- 
ferences of opinion between Father Hy- 
acinthe and the official sect of the Genevese 
Roman Catholics. They have substituted 
miserable party questions of local politics 
for the broad and truly Christian views of 
religious reform which the Father endeav- 
ored to introduce. This was the true cause 
of his quarrel with the Geneva authorities. 
He now preaches in the Lutheran church, 
to a congregation composed of all those 
Catholics who contest the Pope’s authority 
in temporal matters and do not seek to 
make religion an instrument for political 
purposes. He considers that there is no 
fundamental difference of creed between 
his own Church and the Church of England; 
in fact, he assures me that many members 
of the latter attend celebration whenever he 
officiates. As soon as religious liberty is 
established in France he hopes to continue 
in his native country the work he has com- 
menced on the borders of Lake Leman.— 
London Daily Telegraph. 


$e ———__ 


PRUSSIAN SCHOOLS. 





Ir has often been remarked that one rea- 
son why the Prussians were victorious over 
the French five years age was because the 
Prussian soldiers were much better educa- 
ted and, therefore, more intelligent. 

Education in Prussia is universal and 
compulsory. “There are very few Prussians, 
indeed, who have not passed through the 
common-school course. This is because 
the law requires that every child shall be 
sent to school. If a parent neglects to send 
his boy or girl, he is fined; and if he con- 
tinues this neglect, his fine is increased, and 
he is even sometimes put in prison. 

Every town and village throughout Prus- 
sia is obliged to have schools, supported by 
taxes levied upon their inhabitants. No 
matter how poor the parent is, he must send 
his children to be educated. A small fee of 
about two cents a week is charged for each 
scholar; and if the parent cannot pay even 
this small sum his children are taught free. 

The village schools differ from those of 
the towns inthe studies taught. In the vil- 
lage schools the pupils are taught to write 
in German characters, reading, geography, 
history, and the four rules of arithmetic. 
In the town or city schools they are taught 
to write in Roman text (such as we use), 
and advance in arithmetic to fractions 
the rule of three. 

Children are only compelled to attend 
the town or common schools. It is as the 
parent likes about sending his children to 








the higher schools, In all there are eleven 
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grades of schools in Prussia, all supported 
by the state or by public taxation. : 

The lowest grade is that of the:commol 
village or town schools, of which we have 
already spoken. Next come what are called 
‘citizen schools,” in which further prog- 
ress is made in the ordinary branches begun 
in the common schools. The third grade 
is that of the ‘‘ real schools,” in which lan- 
guages, arts, and sciences are taught. 

The seminaries are one step higher. 
These are a kind of normal schools, where- 
in young men and*women are trained to 
teach in the common schools. Then, in 
order, come ‘‘ colleges,” industrial schools, 
schools of architecture, schools of mines, 
schools of agriculture, veterinary schools, 
and finally the universities, 

The teachers in the public schools are 
considered as state officials, and they, as 
well as the schools, are all under the con- 
trol of the minister of public instruction. 
The salaries paid to teachers in Prussia are 
very small. The highest paid in Berlin to 
masters is only $600 a year, while the sew- 
ing teachers (for sewing is taught in the 
female schools) only receive $45 and $50. 
{t must be borne in mind, however, that the 
cost of living in Prussia is much less than 
in this country. 

In all there are about 28,000 common 
schools in Prussia, with over 3,000,000 
pupils.— Youth’s Companion. 
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TRUANT MADGE. 


BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 








TuE shadows lie sleeping on field and hill ; 
The cows came home an hour ago; 

The bees are hived and the nests are still ; 
Where can the child be lingering so? 


Oh ! where can the little laggard stay ? 
So swift of foot as she ever has been, 
It is not so far, by the meadow way, 
To the lane where the blackberry vines begin. 


Her mother stands in the doorway there, 
Shading her eyes from the setting sun, 

And up and down, with an anxious air, 
Looks for a trace of the truant one. 


Has she wandered on where the swamp-flowers 


In the darkling wood, and lost her way? 
Has she slipped in the treacherous bog below, 
That hides under mosses green and gay? 


Nay, timorous mother, spare your fears ! 
Your little maiden is safe the while. 

No marsh-bird screams in her startled ears ; 
No forest mazes her feet beguile. 


She is only standing amid the rye, 
There at the end of the clover-plain, 

And —- daisy-star, to try 
Whether her love loves back again. 


And Will bends over the bars beside— 
Two heads are better than one, forsooth !— 
Leaning and looking, eager-eyed, 
To see if the daisy tells the truth ! 
—‘* Scribner” for June. 





THE PRE-RAPHAELITES. IN LON- 
DON. 


THE average pre-Raphaelite believes 
Dante Rossetti, Burne Jones, and Whistler 
to be the greatest artists of the modern 
world. If any one speaks to him of contem- 
porary English poetry, he is bound to assume 
that there is only question of Mr. Rossetti, 
Mr. Swinburne, or Mr. Morris. In modern 
French literature he admires Victor Hugo, 
Baudelaire, and one or two men who are 
coming up, but of whom the outer world 
has yet heard little. 

Among the writers of older France he is 
chiefly concerned about Francois Villon; 
for has not Dante Rossetti translated some 
of the verses of that singer? He is an en- 
thusiastic admirer of the paintings of the 
late Henri Regnault. Probably he speaks 
of France as ‘‘ our France,” and, although 
(unless he be an immediate and special 
follower of Mr. Swinburne) he cares noth- 
ing about politics, he is an with the 
Germans for having vexed ‘‘our France.” 
He professes intense faith in the philosophy 
of Schofenhauer and the music of Wagner 
and he is greatly touched by Chopin. He 
gives himself out as familiar withthe Greek 
poets, and he far exceeds Colonel Higgin- 
son in his admiration of Sappho, while at 
the same time he would perhaps be little 
disposed to thank Colonel Higginson for 
having endeavored to clear that poetess from 
the repute of certain eccentricities of moral 
conduct. He is satisfied that America has 
given to literature two great names, and 
only two—those of Walt Whitman and Joa- 
quin Miller. When he mentions the name 
of some revered poet, he probably calls him 

“the master.” He makes for himself a sort 
of religion out of wall-paper, old teapots, 
and fans. He thinks to order, and yet above 
all things piques himself on his originality. 
He and his comrades receive their pppoe, 
as Charlemagne’s converts did their Chris- 
tianity, in platoons. He is full of affectation 
and of freshness; of self-conceit, cleverness 
and loyal devotion to his fi He is quite 
a distinct figure, I think, in the lite his- 
tory of ourtime; and, take him for all in all, 
With his narrow-gauge ideas, his pedantry, 
his whimsicality, nd his nonsense, one 
Must admit that he is a picturesqfie as well 
as 4 new figure, and that he has Claims and 
merits much beyond that of almost any of 
the types of artistic affectation which we 
knew before his day.—Justix McCaRrTay, 
in “The Galaxy” for June. 


THE LITERARY CLASS. 


Way should the literary class, of all the 
ifted men and women of the world, alone 
old its.gifts.in service of. itself? Why 

should it-refuse to come down intothe serv- 
ice of life? There is an audience waiting 
for-every literary-man and woman who will 
speak to it. hy should the world be 
blamed for not overhearing what literary 
men and women say to each other? The 
talk is not meant for them; it has nothing 
in it for them; and there is a feeling among 
them—not thoroughly well-defined, perhaps 
but real—that they are defrauded. All this 
feeling of contempt for the non-literary 
world, on one side, and this jealousy of the 
literary class, on the other, will not exist for 
a moment after the relations between them 
are practically recognized. When the world 
is served, it will regard its servant as its 
benefactor, and the great interest of litera- 
ture will be prosperous. Book after book 
falls dead from the press because and 
only because it is not the medium of service; 
The world finds nothing in it that it needs. 
Why should the world buy it? The golden 
age of American literature can never dawn 
until the world has learned to look upon the 
literary class as its helper, its inspirer, its 
leader in culture and thought; and it can 
never learn to look thus upon that class until 
it has been ministered to in all its wants by 
direct purpose, in simple things as well as 
in sublime.—Dr. J.G. HoLuann, in ‘‘ Scrib- 
ner” for June. 








OF THACKERAY. 


THE objective method was inseparable 
from Thackeray’s art; for the satirist proper 
finds little exercise for his gift when he de- 
scends to the springs of life and reaches the 
ultimate motives of action. He finds much 
to reflect upon, much to wonder at, much 
to pity and regret; but little to satirize. 
Life at its fountains is so essentially tragic 
that but fairly to comprehend it paralyzes 
mirth. To his own idea of art Thackera 
is, however, always true. An ardent ad- 
mirer of Fielding, he has something of his 
master’s method, together with much of his 
genius. His books have, too, the charm of 
being in harmony with the man, tender to 
humanity, if keen-sighted to its faults, and 
throwing their influence in theirown way 
on the side of the true and brave. Thack- 
eray does not often descend to minutiae and 
seldom seems to explore the remote causes 
of individual action. He sees these things 
all clearly enough, and drops a hint here 
and there, which shows how much or how 
little force he attaches to circumstance; yet 
he remains throughout true to his profound 
conviction, that what a man is when he 
enters upon the stage of life this he will 
always remain—if true, then true and brave 
to the latest day of life; if false, then false 
and a coward to his grave. His clear eyes 
look through its bodily guise into the 
world’s heart, and what he sees he writes; 
and if he nothing extenuates, he also sets 
down naught in malice.—The Western. 











JOHN BANNISTER, the comedian, was pre- 
sented to an old a _ of ancient and 
noble blood. The old lady asked a wit of the 
day, who was present: ‘“ o are the Bannis- 
ters? Arethey of a good family?’ ‘Yes,’ 
said the wit; ‘‘very good, indeed. They are 
closely connected with the Stairs.” ‘‘Oh!” 
said the lady, ‘“‘a very ancient family of Ayr- 
shire—dates back to 1450. I am delighted to 
see your friend.”’ 
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Children’s Lives Saved for 50 Cents.—Every 
case of Croup can be cured when first taken by Dr. 
TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT; warranted for 29 
pe and never a bottle returned. It also cures 

iarrhcea, Dysentery, Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, 
Burns, and External Pains. Sold by the Drugzgists. 
Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 


G2 Great Cough Remedy. Dr. Tobias’s Pulmonic 
Life Syrup. 


Gorham & Co., 


SILVERSMITHS, 
HAVE REMOVED 


Their Retail Department 
FROM NO. 1 BOND STREET 


UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


“Ap. E. DOLLIVER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 








AWNINGS, 
TENTS, FLAGS, 


BANNERS. 


74 Bleecker Street, Corner Broadway. 
pig FLAGS, CA 
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Collins’ Voltaic Electric Plaster, 


for local pains, lameness, soreness, weakness, numb- 
ness, and inflammation of the lungs, liver, kidneys. 
spleen, bowels, bladder, heart, and muscles, is equal 
to an army of doctors and acres of plants and shrubs. 
Price 25 cents. Soldeverywhere. Mailed, on receipt 
of price, by 

WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


PIU M 


Habit Cured. 
READ THIS. 


They Tell of Hearts and Homes 
Mate Happy by Dr. Collins. 


Le Berke. ind. a rarest ra 
Dr. 8S. B. Collins, ind. 

L'used 2.040 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since September, 1874. 








MaRY H. McCORELE. 


CALHOUN, GA., Aug. 18th, 1874, 
‘orte, Ind.: 


. S. B. Collins, La P . es 
7 used 2,160 grains oe eae per month. Have been 
ust, . 
erecppiragrone reg W. J. REEVES, M.D. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 6th, 1874. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
Iused an equivalent to 1,440 grains of arma per 
month. Have been cured since August, 1874. 
E. H. SPAULDING. 


LaP te he N. Y., Nov. 2th, 1874. 
. S. B. Collins, . Ind.: 
Hi used 1,200 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since January, 1874, 
Marcus P. NORTON 


te PP sy ~ ay O., Dec. 10th, 1874. 

. S. B. Collins, ‘orte, a 

ay used 7,200 ins a oO ig per month. Have been 
cured since November, It «, SHEFFIELD, Banker. 


FRANKLIN, GA., Jan. 2th, 1875, 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
used 1,200 ete oy ee per month. Have been 
since October: . 
— , MOLLIE KE. DUKE 
rtain and sure cure, without inconvenience 
a st home. An antidote that stands purely on its 
own merits. Send for my quastents Mmugazine (IT 
COSTS YOU NOTHING), containing certificates of hun- 
dreds that have been permanently cured. Idiscov- 


ed and produced the ONLY SURE CURE FOR OPIUM 
EATING. Discovered in 1868. ddress 


DR. S. B. COLLINS, 
La Porte, Ind. 


W. H. SHEAFER & 60, 


SECOND FLOOR, 


908 CHESTNUT ST., 908 


PHILADELPHIA, 





invite an examination of their FINE JEW- 
ELRY (all of their own manufacture), which 
they are selling at wholesale and retail at 
prices to suit the times. 





Order Work a specialty. Estimates and De- 
signs furnished free of cost. | 





CHICACO 
JEWELERS. 


We offer at very low prices the largest and best- 
selected stock of Diamonds, American and Swiss | 
Watches, Sterling Silver Ware, Fine Jewelry, French 
Clocks, Bronzes, Silver-plated Ware, and rich Fancy 
Goods in the West. 

Visitors to Chicago are invited to call and see “the 
most elegant jewelry establishment in the world.” 


N. MATSON & CO., 


STATE AND MONROE STREETS, 
(Opposite the Palmer House). ' 








ASK FOR 


THE 
Hartford Woven Wire Mattress. 
You will obtain the Original and Genuine article 
Made only by the Wire Mat 
* intron Or., and epicne, Ganeen?? 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red 

‘ fed to ca them look just as good I 
as) em 100 as as ne 

will not rub off oF smut when wet. Softe ~%, 
No will be without 





Le a ms the leather. 
e ware 
of ons and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 





DANCING CLOTHS Sussished Tor meade Ne 


B. F, BROWK & CO,, Boston. 





2P Qt i 


CARPETS 


AT LOW PRICES. 


JOHN WOOD & C0., 


309 Fulton Street 


284, 286, and 288 Washington Street, 
LATE FOSTER BROTHERS, BROOKLYN, 


F. Krutina 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 
--EASTLAKE STYLE-- 





GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 


96 AND 98 EAST HOUSTON ST. 


NEW YORK. 


BARGAINS SELDOM OFFERED. 


REMOVAL TO 880 AND 882 BROAD- 
WAY. 


ENTIRE STOCK AT COST. 
Decorated Dinner, Tea, and Toilet Sets, Glass- 
ware, Plated Ware, Clocks, Bronzes, Fancy Goods, etc 


R. M. BRUNDIGE, 
919 BROADWAY and 651 SIXTH AVE. 


BEAUTIFUL GOODS 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


White Parisian Porcelain Din. Sets, 100 pieces...817 00 
White Parisian Porcelain Tea Sets, 44 — ee : = 
~- 3S 

750 








White Parisian Porcelain Toilet Sets, 11 
Fine White French China Din. Sets,128 “ 
Fine White French China Tea Sets................ 

Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets........... 10 0 
New Illustrated Catalogue mailed free on application. 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, 

NEW YORK. 

House-furnishing Goods in great 
carefully selected and securely 


rtation, free of any charge, sent 
oney Order. 





Glassware 
variety. Go 
pckes for trans 

. O. D. or P.-O. 





The original and only 


EMPIRE STEAM 
Garpet- Cleaning Works, 


1485 to 1489 BROADWAY, N. Y., and 
147 GRAND ST., JERSEY CITY. 


Cheapest and Best in the World. 


A .L. KING, Pres. C. D. WESTERVELT, Treas 





THE CENTENNIAL 


Marble-Shooter ! 





Rifle-like 
The Cent ial Marble-Shooter is the most unique 
article the great anniversary year has produced. It 
sells rapidly. The boys are delighted with it. Itis 
neat and strong, cannot be disarranged, and will last. 
forever. GEORGE BETTS, 
Inventor, Importer, and Manufacturer of 
PATENTED NOVELTIES AND AGENTS’ GOODS. 
575 Broadway, New York. 


Greatly Ilmpreved! Lined 
leather ends. Ne friction. 
For real merit the best and 
cheapest Brace made. 


wm) Gives health and vigor to 

the system by preserving 

. an erect form. ld b: 

® the trade and Cleyelan 

9S © Shoulder-Brace pa- 

mn Hid Cleveland, Ohio. Send 
wv 60 


Picks Up and Discharges Marbles with 








and chest measure. 
2” Ask for Pratt’s New 
Brace. 
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Insurance, 


THE DIMINUTION OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


THE decrease in the. amount of life insur- 
ance during the past year, as shown by the 
last report of our state superintendent, has 
excited no small dégree of attention, the 
special cause assigned for it being the gen- 
eral depression of business, which deprived 
great numbers of the requisite means for 
making provision for their families. The 
Journal of Commerce says, in reference to 
this subject: 

“* Where a large proportion of the people 
have been struggling to obtain the very 
means of existence the outlay necessary to 
maintain a policyof. insurance . must neces- 
sarily be restricted. The butcher and the 
baker:must come in before the underwriter; 
the life must be preserved to-day, before 
there. can be any thought of guarding 
against the exigencies of to-morrow. 

‘While there is much truth in this, we 
cannot forbear the hint that there are possi- 
bly other reasons which have curtailed the 
business of insurance. One of these, be- 
yond question, is the large percentage of 
expenses in many companies, which have so 

absorbed the receipts as to affect the value 

of the policy. If the premium is made high 
enough to pay these enormous outlays for 
salaries and commissions to obtain and 
manage the business, the rate, in times of 
general stagnation, will place the policy 
beyond the Teach of many; while a lower 
rate, the expenses remaining the same, will 
leave the poorer companies barren of-re- 
sources to protect the insured. 

“We are very glad to notice a disposition 
on the part of some of these organizations 
to cut down extravagant commissions and 
allowances and to retrench in unnecessary 
outlays. But there is still great room for a 
further most desirable reform in this direc- 
tion. 

** Another and, we think, one of the most 
formidable obstacles, at present, to the 
growth of this business is in the course 
which some companies have adopted in 
their settlement of claims with the heirs of 
deceased patrons. One of the managers of 
an insurance company said the other day 
that policyholders were a set of swindlers, 
and that he proposed hereafter not to pay 
any losses if he could possibly help it. 
This feeling is not universal and is, proba- 
bly, not common enough to be classed as 
general; but it is displayed in certain quar- 
ters, and it has done more to hinder the 
business, in our judgment, than all other 
causes combined. 

““No matter how small his income, the 
policyholder. will struggle to pay his pre- 
mium if he may thereby insure a certain 
future provision for his helpless dependents, 
in case he is taken from them. But once 
beget a distrust of the provision, and the 
sacrifice will not be made. Few will under- 
go present self-deniai for a future good that 
is held by an uncertain tenure. And the 
way to paralyze all effort in this direction 
is to weaken the confidence of the assured 
in the good faith of the underwriter. 

“‘We have before us core cases, sent 
by a correspondent, who sufrendered his 
policy on account of the mistrust they occa- 
sioned. In oneinstance payment under a 
policy was refused because the applicant, in 
his examination, stated that he hhad four 
living brothers, when he had but three. His 
afriends claim that he meant to say there 
were four brothers in all; but there is his 
written answer that he had four living 
brothers, and upon this false representation 
the company regists the claim. In another 
case a man who finally died of Bright’s dis- 
ease answered in his application that he 
had once had the smallpox. It is now 
claimed that he only had varioloid, and that 
the falsehood vitiates his policy. Still 
another is given where the policyholder de- 
nied that he had ever applied fora policy to 
any other company. His other answers 
were very clear and satisfactory; but it is 
said that he did once make what was 
deemed to be an application to another 
an, and on this. ground, he being 
dead, the payment of the sum promised is 
resisted. One more is related where a man 
gave his age at 48, and he proved by 
the parish records to have been 49 years and 
7 months. The heirs of another are met 
with a refusal to pay because the policy- 
holder stated in his application that he 
never employed a doctor, while it is proved 
that he once, to correct a bad taste in his 
mouth, obtained a medical prescription and 
took three triplex pills: 

‘*We do not ju-tify fraud in a policy- 
holder, nor insist that a claim shall be al- 
lowed where it is evident that the policy was 
obtained through a misrepresentation that 
was material to the result. But there is al- 
together too much of this quibbling, and it 
is a serious hindrance tothe business. Every 
such litigation keeps back scores of honest 
applicants from making any provision for 
the future. It is always more or less diffi- 
cult to induce a man in health to forego 
some present gratification for a future con- 
tingent good; but this is greatly increased 
by the suspicion that the sacrifice, if made, 
is likely, after all, to be unproductive, even 
if the contingency should occur. 

‘‘There are honorable exceptions to the 








, THE INDEPENDENT. 
rr 


cdursé we) lidve condemned; but the best 

managed companies find that ‘their business 
suffers from the common discredit, and we 
think itis time that they did something to 
establish a distinction in the minds oft the 
community between those who intend the 
insurance for the protection of the policy- 
holder and those who design it only as 
furnishing an income for themselves, with 
no well- settled Aisa appt obligation to 
the insured.” 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


At the recent meeting of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters the seere- 
tary read a letter from the New York 
Stock Exchange asking the Board to take 
action in reference to suspending business 
on the 3d of July, as well as on the 4th, and 
a resolution was adoped recommending 
such suspension, as far as practicable. On 
motion of the president, in view of the ex- 
tended celebration of Independence Day, 
the executive committee were requested to 
address the mayors of the cities and officers 
of towns throughout the United States, 
calling their attention to the increased dan- 
ger likely to arise from the excessive use of 


fire-works, and requesting them to issue 
proclamations to all citizens to use the 
greatest care in their celebrations and to 
make unusual preparations for the extin- 
guishing of fires. 








—A great many men exercise little or no 
discrimination in the manner of effecting 
their insurance. They insure from the 
force of habit, and if they have a policy— 
no matter from what company—they feel 
secure. In his ‘‘ Night Thoughts” Young , 
says ‘‘All men think all men mortal but 
themselves,” and to-day we might say: 
“All men think all men will be burned out 
but themselves.” 

—The Queen’s Bench have decided that 


foreign corporations can be sued in Lon- 
don—a point previously in doubt. 





INSURANCE. 


SPRINGFIELD 


AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 
Policies — on Fire Risks only. 
Capital Stock, 8600,000 
ash Assets, Jan. 1st, 1876 - $1,390, a3 24 
utstanding 79 
TH, Preside ent. 


SANFORD J. wt Secreta 
NDRE "Cuonr. Treasurer. 


waereny creamer. CHICAGO, ILL., 
A. J. HARDING, General Agent. 


1825. 1875. 


THE PENNDYLY ANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533,635.84 


Wo. G. CROWELL. Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX. Pres. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY 


WEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 














+ ASSETS OVER 


$78,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 





W. H.C. Bartrierr, Actuary. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 





Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875.............+- o e000 0824,735,004 74 
INCOME. 
Premiums........ eae 00087,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
I  siscbintsininiice caddcccccccose ofp Seieenene OS 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and 
Matured endow- 
ME soi didn + ..$2,356,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 60 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
city taxes........... «+» 66,421 95 bi 
Commissions, ........ + 404,372 34 
Expenses........+...... 826,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875.. .......... $27,677,630 87 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure..,........ 5,030,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocksauthorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York., 4,332,442 96 
State stocks............ 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipal 
Eee EE 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
AGRS 1 op 5060 <nceo99 one 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
SE coseacenes cere 237,409 79— $27,677,630 87 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value......, 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit......... eee eeee 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums... 712,576 00— 1,361,458 83 





Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


BRON. coonne sacmsans sqecescenenaneses 24,523,170 28 
Total surplus te policyhold- 
ee nee 244 Sbksesesoe -.- $4,515,919 42 
New business in 
1875, 8583 
policies, assur- 
iti oaccc ee - $30,538,017 
Outstanding 
BIB ens 05505 ---178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annua) premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN GISE, 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, and business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


Actuaries. 


BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | SPeci#!, Committee 
re 


JAMES M. HALSTED, rs, appointed 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, — sin. 8 we 


PARKER HANDY, 


THOMAS A. CUMMINS, ao close of the 


'. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRYM.ALE ER. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT.BENJ. WILLIAM 
HENRY A.HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8. TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. ~ CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART, 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W."WHITEWRIGHT, Jr. 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary. 


ERYAED CAMBER Y Bb. } Phystctons 





[May 25, 1876, 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





> 
i 22,24 and 26 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Papa steceeteceetee cesecereeesss $6,300,000 
Income............ beset Wnddice serrecee 23600,000 
Policies Issued in 1875....... pacigees. Sevéeed 6,070 


n 
J.P. ROGERS, Secretary. L. W. FROST President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 





| ee er ae ---- 1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.............. 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund................ 300,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance.,........... 951,427 42 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 293,738 22 


‘$2,845,165 64 





Total Assets, January 10th, 1876,... 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
fairs on the 31st December, 1875: 
Premiums receive’ 9 on Marine Risks from 


1st January, 1875, to 3lst December, 187°. $5,840,021 83 
Premiums on Policies’ wasn marked off am 


GUNN, Tl, «. scncaccdsecscepeseces ceveeee 2yh35,372 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ 95,394 75 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, norupon Fire disconnected with 
Marine Risks. 
miums marked off from Ist January, 
187, to 3lst December, 1875 .........seeeee $6,123,134 68 


Losses paid during the same period........ $2,712,068 05 
Beturns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1,217,477! 
he od a has the followin Asse vis 
tag State of NY vt 





United ew Yor 

Stock, gS and fA. Stocks.. "8103144000 
Loans Staret’ by Stocks and otherwise... enn ” 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 267,000 00 
Interest. and sundry pores an and claims due 

the ee estimated at.............. 54,087 92 
Premium N — and = Receivable bends 2,076,360 50 
CF MA Rs cnnccse -ecccccesecncesepesesese 3,402 40 

Total Amount of Assets......... $16,019,940 8 


Six per cent. Interest on the outstanding certificates 


of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 


legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 187 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, o 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced a 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifie 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of inter and red jon will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
lst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the ith of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 




















TRUSTEES, 
3 D JON WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
RLES DENNIS, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
W. H, H. MOORK, FRED’K CHAUNCE 
HENRY COIT ARLES P. BURDETT 
Es H RUSSELL, ROB TB: MEN ru. 
{GWELL HOLBROOK, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE GEORGE W. 
JAMES BRY ROBERT L. STUART, 
DANIEL §.MiLLER, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURG: LEXANDER V.BLA 
JOSIAH 0. LO CHAS, . LEV ERICH, 
1AM E. DODGE, DO. OYNE, 
ROYAL PH ADAM T. SACKETT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE GRAY) | 11. 
OA. HAND, EDMUND w.co 
‘A rT) LLIOTT 
Onn D. HEWLETT, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON 


J. D. JONES, President 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vite-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
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‘ONIGTING IVLNANILNOO 


$6,300,000 
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3T' President, 
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Co., 
NY, 


tUE STS. 


KLYN. 


000,000 00 
300,000 00 
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DENT: 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


17 and 19 Warren Street. New York. 
Assets, December 3ist, 1874, - - - - - $4,386,769 16 


INCOME, 1875. 








Promina. S.5 Ts os cc csc cpa aacds choede ie 
Interested sees 
Profit on Sale of Bonds 8,391,645 53 
$7,778,415 29 
EXPENDITURES, 1875. 
Death Claims and Endowments. .........ccccseccccccccccccsecces $581,596 04 
Survemeened TOMCIG, oi6 cs eg ch Gosh bo oe vedas deccccccccoccadhs 1,507,484 73 
ee OR ee ee eer: 11,594 89 
Dividends to ey ee S-cmnatamee mene sae-jouer oP" am - 
Agency Expenses and Profit an OD oh IE A, cdamadenescaese 70, 
Geiss MAMAN. cca tasisc ziecsscoetenketan Lccmsaipern-ct 135,891 30 2,798,591 26 
$5,054,824 03 
ASSETS. 
Becmntie Ge TCI ie «ges cng ess eagqaquie 6 oe seks ectinws cates $2,528,569 50 
Calb TOGNG . Bids < s Se Pia dia Gon doe Gees + G4Cb a Abe 60 ds cc ccniduiccnsons 000 00 
Pe ER Seciccdcieccsoncetcccesenccsnusgcsdeceaneoouioves 1,269,503 84 
Real Mtahe.c...s «sah Rib B6hGoT ss sa ha PAAg. wc cdeasaaspewee esses 570,777 29 
Stocks and MMOs 6. fo ddisisse sali dses i cctccdecccesecnaspqaes 315,500 00 
CRN alta 6 0.0 i RR Naas ws esc stiedcs ccs cécdeteccnanceancas 183,173 23 
Agents’ Balances and Office Furniture.............cececesceecees 48,800 17 5,054,824 03 
Add to the above: 
FRCTCRNGG V Sie MI e655: 5.h0p gobs 00d6 e Aecccicececondqccccesy 13,750 00 
Accrued. [iberestiis. ci. . ccd MUSE ohne os chub ego ccdeccceccccccccccs 167,176 23 
Premiums Deferred and Unpaid, net..... Meee ee hsdiecedenesseese 255,885 27 436,811 50 
Assets, January Ist, 1876, - - $5,491,635 3 
LIABILITIES. 
Um RNR s eid k cack canccnesssscasiecedte delet i etescaces $104,992 00 
Reinsurance Reserve, New York Standard............0.seeeeeees 4,659,389 00 
Prose: Fait 1h) ROCCO so 6. 6.ne 6:50656cs debees deccccsawoscoccse 69,801 00 4,834,182 00 


Suplus - - -  - + = > $657,453 53 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th st. . 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock, Bros. & Co. |} HENRY G. MARQUAND, 20 Nassau st. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, Prest. American Fire | GEO. A. PETERS, M. D., 12 West 29th st. 

Ins. Co. MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr., & Co, 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors- | J. C. GOODRIDGE, 150 Broadway. 

at-Law. ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall st. 
THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 30th st. | ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor-at-Law. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 11 West 20th st. ROBT. A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 25 West 20th st. & Co. 
BURR WAKEMAN, Prest. Harlem Gas Co. JOHN J. McCOOh, 120 Broadway. 
KINGMAN F, PAGE, 21 East 60th st. HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-PRESIDENT. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., 2 East 37th st. | JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green. | GEORGE L. MONTAGUE, Actuary. 
GEO. T. HOPE, Prest. Continental Fire Ins. Co. 








OFFICERS. 
WILLIAM WALKER, President. 

HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
CEORCE L. MONTACUE., Actuary. EDWARD W. LAMBERT, Med. Ex 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 

CHAS. P. GRIFFIN, General Manager. SAM’L I. KNIGHT, Superintendent. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No 185 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of Jan.., 1376. 
Ssorve for te-ingurance ~~ =" =.= _- "~~~" = iggarias oe 
eserve for Re-l i Mia a UE Bei 82 
one npald Losses and Dividends 2 ye P utigins . 4 § 30 


TetalAssets = = - = = = «© #© #* « 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 








$6,047,021 74 


















































SE AUST FEET 3 BE Soe Anileehanrinde aeyandacoudena | 0 
Bonds and Mortgages being first lien'on Real ‘state, worth’ ¥5,085,000: ors 33 ti 
United States Stocks (market value)..........-. 615 
uate and Gh Bonds. “ AB lb 0c. oo 
Loans on Stocks payable on demand (market value of Becurl ties SEC Eee 
Interest due on ist January, 1876..........cceecceesseeeee 2 
Bille Kecetvanlen omen Palleias ‘his #4 < 3 
Bills Recetyaple ooo o-- iiedn lastdod ae this 
Tetal. $6,047,031 74 
Claims for Lo tstanding on Ist J i AES 
a an 1p WOMB... 00. deeds cies docvcseccecdecgsetccccscscssigaces ony, 
Dividends unpaid. ages tues aBughds occcocsccecscoedecces Peerececescoccccccloede bobs soccer secuedtes 433 Bed 
TOONS son. « oissdeMatiglacsupbentesccccccs Co ctcccapoceqencnqoeengeane scenes genes emegnccc ates $248,106 80 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. : HAS. J. BAnnk, President, 
TB. GREENE. : . F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres'’t. 
0. F TRRENE } Ase’t Secretaries. DA: HEALD. 20 Vieo-Poeee, 





PHENIZ 


Insurance Company, 


STEEL ENGRAVING 
sate net Charles Sumner 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH BUILD’G, | SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
Broadway, Cor. Dey St., N..¥. THE INDEPENDENT AND 
BRSOR AEM 12 and 14 COURT nner. 
ROOKLYN, E. D., 98 BROADWAY. ° . 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. $3.50. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres. wae & Address 
Capttel satan, RSS eS" ‘ to : BEN BO isher. 
Gross Surpius...-- 7°": arty Heegssd BERET. 2 wean 7 HENRY C. WEN, Publ = 





Gross Assets... ......: coveeesss <c-5549,958'77 251 Broadway, N. ¥. City 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY ist. 1876. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets *Jan. ist, 1875 . . $27,145,777 51 


Revenue Account. 


Premiums and annuities...........c.ccecececcesecceceecececes $6,069,002 81 
Interest received and accrued........ EN Se A eee ae 1,870,658 34—- 7,939,661 15 


$35,085,438 66 
Disbursement Account. 





gate Wit GH iia < hc ac case sdadacac cn tacneuasnvdiekorreccasas $1,524,814 83 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies........ 2,481,696 96 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances........ 182,400 83 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses.,.............+ 361,918 06 
Advertising and physician’s fees............ccecescececceeeeee 87,591 26 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, etc.......... 280,114 08— 4,918,535 97 





$30,166,902 69 
Assets. 


Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand..............+. $1,768,291 26 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 

(market valwe $7,003, 244.) «...o cme cconcccceccch decebehensee 7,154,191 05 
I iia taken dan diandencddénidianenae maehislenlwaee 1,820,240 53 


Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more 
than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,717,000, and the policies assigned to the 


Company as additional collateral security).............<++ 17,685,597 50 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company 

on these policies amounts to $4,090,586). ..........essee0- 885,728 82 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1876... ...ccccccecsccccpeccccoace 463,269 64 


Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve on these policies $320,000, 


DGTINIIE OE DEO Rarinc a ecinngomen censnce ness semmneaaehale 105,341 54 
PCE MONE Us de og dad cdusidsiassdecdédes mabren diated 27,111 49 
Accrued interest to Jan. 1st, 1876, on investments............ 257,130 86—- 30,166,902 69 
Excess of market value of securities over cost... .......2..2ceeeeeeeseeceeee 479,052 95 





Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1876 . . . . 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1876.............. $303,165 00 
Reported losses awaiting proof, etc.............ccceeeee cece 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; (participating 
insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium)....... 27,390,396 44 
Reserved for contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund 
over and above a four per cent. reserve on existing poli- 
eles Of that Glens isiiiui ti ibi diliad ese ce teak decece 308,138 81I— 28,146,298 91 


Divisible Surplus . . . 1. 1)... $2,499,656 73 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73 the Board of Trustees has declared a Rever- 
sionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies pro- 
portionate to their contributions to surplus. The cash value of such reversion may be used fp 
settlement if the policyholders so elect. 


$30,645,955 64 





———9-————— 


DURING; THE YEAR 7,029 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSUR 
ING $21,964,190. 
—_——9——— 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
SANDFORD COBB, 
EDWIN MARTIN, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
C. R. BOGERT, M. D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


ie 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary 


SC ae 

. 0’ uperintendent 0: ncies. 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., : 
GEORGE WILKES, M. Medical Examiners. 





D 
CHARLES WRIGHT M. D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 
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Farin’ andl Gaver 


KENTUCKY BLUE-GRASS. 
Kentucky blme-grass, or Joaypratensis, -re- 
ceives its name from its bluish tint when full 
grown. It has often been claimed as the same 
species as the northern June grass or the Penn- 
sylvaniagreen grass; ‘From its form and color 
this @laim doubtless originated ; but, on investi- 
gation, we find it a different and Inuch superior 
variety. It is indigénous to All limestone land 
and flourishes best where there is a clay base. 
The South Branch of the Potomac and the Green- 
briar section of Virginia, perhaps, surpass any 
other localities outside of Central Kentucky in 
adaptability for its propagation. "We have 
heard Captain Isaac Cunningham—who, per- 
haps, utilized it as early as any Kentucky stock- 
breeder and whose close observation made him 
fine authority—say: ‘‘ Wherever the short- 
jointed pipe-stem cane was to be found flourish- 
ing there was soil best adapted to blue-grass.” 
Our own observation since has verified this 
assertion in reference to Kentucky. It grows 
well in.a rather dry soil; but will grow in a 
variety of soils, from a wet meadow to the dry- 
est of knolls. It is difficult to give it ‘‘a good 
set’ in light, porous, or sandy land, and it 
does not stand a severe drought like some other 
grasses, If the summer is very dry, it appears 
to dry up utterly and will burn if set on fire ; 
yet even in its dry state it is very nutritious to 
all kinds of grazing stock, especially to sheep 
and cattle. But perhapsits greatest value is its 
power to endure the frosts of winter better than 
any other grass. And even in summer, when it 
appears crisp and lifeless, it is ‘not dead, but 
sleepeth ’’; and the first gentle patter of the rain 
animates it and sets it to growing. Among the 
characteristics that specially commend it to 
favor are: 1. Its capacity to yield an abundant 
pasturage the year round, and may almost be 
called an evergreen, thus giving it advantages 
for winter grazing. Again, its fattening quali- 
ties are certainly equal, if not superior, to those 
of any other grass, giving rise to the most 
savory of meats. Cattle keep in good beef 
order on it during the winter. Especially in 
milch cows does its excellence manifest itself, 
producing a rich flow of sweet and oily cream, 
from which the choicest butter is made. It has 
fine capacity for holding the soil from washing 
away. With its thousands of thready rootlets 
it clasps every atom of soil; and when it has 
thus taken possession it admits of no rival, 
forming a heavy, rich, dark green sward, having 
at a little distance a somewhat bluish cast. An 
old ‘‘ blue-grass’’ farmer of this vicinity says: 
‘* Whoever has limestone land has blue-grass ; 
whoever has blue-grass has the basis of all agri- 
cultural prosperity ; and that man, if he hasnot 
the finest cattle, horses, and sheep, has no one 
to blame but himself. He can hardly avoid 
doing well, if he will try.’’ It may be sown any 
time during the winter when the snow is not on 
the ground, or, further south, during some of 
the many rainy spells of their milder winters. 
Sow broadcast from three pecks to a bushel of 
the seed to the acre. In a loose soil it is best 
to prepare it by feeding stock upon it and 
tramping the ground well. But in Kentucky 
lands, when it is desired to get it well set for a 
permanent pasture, no stock should be allowed 
yo graze it for the first year, nor until the grass 
seeds in June of the second year, taking care 
never to feed the grass too closely at any time. 
—Live Stock Record. 


RR 
HONEY PRODUCTION. 


Many persons are interested in knowing 
what the profits in bee-keeping are generally, 
as they often see in the papers accounts of 
enormous quantities of honey being produced 
—sometimes as much as 200 to 300 pounds of 
box-honey per stock or family; and, as [ have 
been a bee-keeper about forty years, in different 
states, having studied the subject thoroughly, 
and being the author of the first full work on 
the domestic economy and management of the 
honey bee in this country, I think I may claim 
to understand the subject to some extent. I 
make these remarks because New Jersey is not 
famous for its great apiaries, nor has this state 
ever produced any very skillful apiarians, 
owing to the fact that the bee pasturage here is 
not as good as it is in some other places. 

In the first place, bee-keeping, in its most suc- 
cessful point of view, is a science—that is, it 
requires about as much skill, care, and watch- 
fulness, in order to be successful with an apiary 
of three or four hundred hives, as it does to 
run a steamboat or a cotton factory ; and, as 
was truly observed by a bee keeper, at a late 
convention of apiarians, “those who make 
money on bees earn it.” We seldom see in the 
bee papers, or elsewhere, a fair, candid state- 
ment of the difficulties one has to encounter in 








this business, when bees are kept in large and; 
small quantities, the bright side being gen- 


erally held up to view, while the dark side is 
concealed. This is to be expected, as few men 
take the trouble to send an account of their 








Milisfortunes to publishers, while those who are 
successfal hasten td lay their achievements 
before the public, often embellished with a few 
extra touches of the writers’ pens that facts do 
not warrant. 

Sometimes. aman.is the originator of a hive, 
and, as\advertising in the usual way costs some 
money, these persons write to the papers stat- 
ing what enormous quantities of honey they 
obtain in ‘the hive that, use”—so 
worded that many bee-keepers will write to 
them inquiring about the merits of their hive 
and where it can be obtained. Then the gréat 
quantities of honey stored up by the particular 
families of bees may be true in some cases ; but 
they fail to inform their readers that the stocks 
that stored up this honey were in non-swarm- 
ing hives, large, and capable of containing two 
or three families united, in order to produce a 
large amount of box-honey, as an advertise- 
ment of their hives. It is very easy to feed 
bees with strained honey for the same object, 
and to enable their owner to say truly “‘My 
bees stored up — pounds of box-honey.’’ Bee- 
keepers, as a body, are quite as honorable as 
any other class of men, and in most cases what 
they say is probably true; but they fail gener- 
ally to give discouraging facts. My object will 
be to state the ‘‘ naked truth’’ in this business, 
as developed in all sections of the Union. I 
shall write in the interests of unskilled bee- 
keepers, beginners in the business, and those 
who think of keeping bees as a source of profit. 
—T. B. Miner, in ‘‘ Country Gentleman.”’ 

UNION County, N. J. 








HORTICULTURE IN SCHOOLS. 





Every teacher of a district or common school 
should know enough of budding and grafting 
to teach the scholars in practical lessons. The 
leading principles of vegetable physiology, as 
taught in Gray’s ‘First Lessons,’ may be 
understood by any intelligent teacher in the 
course of a few days, in connection with a little 
voluntary field practice. Young students may 
understand a great deal about germination by 
planting beans, peas, corn, wheat, etc., and 
examining the progress of the young shoots 
every day. They can try the effect of plant- 
ing at different depths at the same time. They 
ean trace the length of roots from young trees. 
A few ligatures about the limbs of trees will 
show them much in relation to circulation, in 
the course of the summer. Every teacher 
should show his pupils how to bud and graft 
and to raise plants from cuttings and layers. 
He should explain the principles to them on 
which success depends. He may find much 
that will assist him in Vol. VII, page 236, of 
“Rural Affairs.’’ He will find enough for his 
purpose in relation to germination and other 
processes in vegetable physiology of page 144 
of Vol. III of the same work. These things 
should be well understood by both girls and 
boys. They will not only prove attractive and 
interesting, but be useful all theirdays. Young 
men spend years in the study of Latin and 
algebra, which are useful; but one-tenth of 
this time given to the fascinating and useful 
arts connected with vegetable growth would 
be more valuable for the time devoted. Young 
ladies study French and crayon-work for years ; 
but if they could cut off a few fragments of this 
time and give them to some of the arts con- 
nected-with horticulture it would be better for 
their health, their minds, and add much to 
their usefulness.— Country Gentleman. 
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A CORN CROP. 





Tue Michigan Farmer says: 


“Tf we could only arouse a little enthusiasm 
for corn planting and corn cultivation, we 
would like it. Let not the unripe crop of 1875 
discourage that of 1876; but let the fact that 
every bushel grown last year was grown with a 
clear profit be an encouraging motive for its 
continued production. The same state of facts 
exist this year that existed last year, and these 
facts point to corn as being a very profitable 
crop to grow. Cornis a great fattener, and it 
is at the foundation of the meat-producing ca- 
pacity of the country. Plenty of corn means 
beef, pork, lard, tallow, poultry, butter, ete.— 
the concentrated nutriment of city and country 
life. Besides the grain, the stalks and leaves 
are of great value as cattle-fodder, and one 
great secret of its usefulness is that neither 
grain nor leaf nor stalk is carried off the farm and 
sold to any great extent. It is borne to market 
in condensed form. It is twice blessed—it 
blesses those who take and those who give. 

“In New England they have been discussing 
the question for years whether corn was a 
profitable crop for those states to raise. The 
verdict, we believe, is finally rendered, alfmost 
unanimously, in the affirmative. The very fact 
that it requires clean cultivation proves its val- 
ue as a cleansing crop, even on the New En- 
gland lands. If New England can afford to 
grow corn, in spite of New England crows and 





blackbirds, then Michigan can, afford it, in spite 
of the cut-worm and white grub.”’ 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


THE Baltimore provision dealers are endeay- 
oring to suppress the sale of oleomargarine as 
genuine butter in that city. A meeting of the. 


Produce Exchange was recently held_ for the: 


purpose of taking action on the matter, at 
which it was unanimously resolved that ‘the 
members of the Baltimore Produce Exchange 
pledge themselyes not to sell any oleomarga- 
rine or other adulterations of butter.’? The ob- 
ject of the merchants does not appear to be to 
fight the manufacture and sale of oleomarga- 
rine as such ; but to prevent its being marketed 
as real butter, and in this way seriously affect 
the market for the genuine article. It was 
stated at the meeting that oleomargarine ‘has 
been sold in the West India Islands as low as 
eight and ten cents per pound; and so dis- 
gusted with it were the purchasers that Amer- 
ican butter cannot now be sold in that section 
at any price.’’ And, further, that dealers in this 
country “are swindled every day in the week 
by having oleomargarine forced upon them for 


butter ; and, as a matter of course, sell it as the 
genuine article.”? 


AGRICULTURAL. 











LILIES FROM JAPA 
The Queen of Flowers, particularly ‘the “ G@old- 
ponte Lily of Japan.’ Price-lists on application to 


- THORBUR & CO., 15 John S8t., New York. 


CRIMPED BOXES. 


A style of goods originating 
with us and manufactured 
only by us. The four sides 
are formed of one continuous 
piece of wood, the corners 
being turned or crimped by machinery, without 
cutting or materially weakening the rim. 


HINGE-COVER CRIMPED BOXES, 


for mailing and other purposes. Lighter, more 
durable, and cheaper than paper. 

For Grapes, small fruits, and all purposes where a 
light, cheap, and strong box is required they have no 
equal. 


TOMATO AND VERBENA BOXES. 


Cheap and strong. They retain the moisture better 
than an open-work basket 

These goods can be shipped in flats and put together 
when used. Orders promptly filled. Price-list sent 
on application. Samples sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 

We are also manufacturers of Wood Acid and Pow- 
dered Charcoal. 


Address 


CONVERSE & CO., 
RINDGE, N. H. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING PLANTS. 


Attention is invited to my very large and well- 
grown stock of plants for baskets, for ferneries, for 
the window and conservatory, plants for ribbon-beds 
and borders. 











+ te eeeereccesececes 


colors of foliage, assorted.............ssceccsees 
Twenty-five papers of flower-seeds, — 
one paper each of verbena and pansy, for..... 1 00 


Packages for one dollar, by mail, liberally assorted. 
No charge for boxing. Send for my catalogues. 


W.H. BAILEY, 
Plattsburgh, N, Y. 


THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 





SOLE 





THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLOW. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
300 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with full particulars, to 


The Higganum Manufacturing Co., 
HIGGANUM. CONN. 


PRAIRIE LANDS. 


The Last Chance for Good Agricultural Lands, on 
Ten YEARS’ CREDIT, at SIX PER CENT. pateredt. 
Don’t run any risks, but go to a country that 

PROVED To BE GOOD. Send your address by POSTAL 
'r, B. & M. R. R., BURLING- 





ry RD to Lan 
ON, IOWA, = A resetve FREE copy of lowa and 
Nebraska Farme NDS and 





PORTLAND, ROMAN, & KEENE’S 
CEMENTS. 


8. L. MERCHANT & CO., Importers, 
Entrance on Maiden Lane), 76 Sonth Street, N.Y 
Remit 10c. postage for Practical Treatise on Cements. 


RANDALL'S ENGLISH FOOD. 





This rich, nourisht 


‘Food will always give health 
and endurance to A 


ORSE; consequen' ives 

iy. erage tw Oo quarts 
and Poultry fat- 
-_ worms can- 


sent ‘Thomas Le. 
fect pee arcu 4 
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1 The Celebrated Eclipse Wind Mills 






, B. 
feed and meals, saw 
‘Rutger of the age, 
not 


Eclipse Wind Mill ra Be.olt, Wis, 
A. J. COROORAR, Eastern Agent, 7 i6 John St.,N. ¥ 


BLAKE’S PATENT 


Stone and Ore Breaker 


crushes all hard one brittle sub- 
stances to any require ize. Also 
any ind of =" or ROADS and for 
CONCRETE, etc 
Address BLAKE CRUSHER CO., 
New Haven, Conn, 











Seeds, Im hones Ma. 
EVERYTHING chiner and Fe ertlivers. 
ogue, 2 us. 
FOR THE trations, mailed on re- 
f 10-cent stamp. 
FARM. 22.con, 


19% WATER ST., N.Y. 
BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ape | Lot Roses ; OSE for immediate deren g 


senteat ely b mal, Pee, 1a's. eg 86 pared $4; 
all labetes’ $4; 
35 do. $5. ror 10 ft PS 9 1 831.2 , in 
nificent Premium Rose to Ship dollar’s wort! 
ordered. Send for our new DE TO ROS 

CULTURE, and choose from over 300 finest sorts. 
We are the largest Rose Growers in America, and 
ailow purchasers to make thetr own select —~, Satis- 

icon piunranteed. Address THE DINGEE & 
Soak D CO., Rose GROWERS, West Grove, Chester 











OVER 35,000 IN USE. 





THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES. 
SEVEN SIZES HAND MACHINES. 
TWO STYLES HORSE MACHINES. 
The most complete and \ pacteot Lawn Mowers in the 
orld. 


The sales exceed all other Lawn Mowers combined. 


Prices reduced for 1876. Send for Descriptive Cat- 
alogue. 


CRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 631 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


1,200,000 Acres in Southwest Missouri. 
FIRST-CLASS STOCK FARMS, 
EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL LANDS, 
BEST TOBACCO REGION 
IN THE WEST. 

SHORT WINTERS—NO GRASSHOPPERS. 
Good Markets and a Healthy Country. 
Prices $2.50 to $10 an Acre. 


TERMS: One-tenth agen, balance in seven years 
at seven per cent. intere 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


to the lands furnished purchasers. mad circulars, 
guides, maps, etc., addre: 


A.L. DEANE. Land Scotenatbtaian St. Louis. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


ure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New re 3 —y RM Brest Street. 
‘actor 
we Farmers and Dealers ard invited to send for 


me SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC GUANO. 


A No. 1 Fertilizer. 
Itis Prompt, Active, and polehie. Nine years’ suc- 
cessful use has shown it to Re of th geru hight quae 
ity. Price moderate. y and “nandard Noslae 
teed. For further paatibelane address 


PACIFIC GUAN 
PHELPS wh maenr bam 


" Seed Drill 








Holbrook’s ‘‘ New 


Somes all = inde of V Seeds with regular’. 
a ae eae eave han —— ‘fe 
handled, OPEN Waite 


b - i ConpuCTOR sige Give 
satisfaction. Circulars Free. 


ple, durabie, easiest 
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SAVE MONEY, TIME, LABOR, AND PATIENCE, 


BY USING © 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT, = 


IT IS THE BEST WHITE LEAD, ZINC, and LINSEED OIG, in p 


tions, prepared with Dryer, etc., READY 
THOROUGHLY RELIABLE MIXED PAINT 


roper propor- 
Y FOR : BRUSH. It is THE ONLY 
ADE. It works easily and any one 


can apply it. Pure White and every possible tint or color, in any quantity, from one 


gallon toa barrel or more. 
SAMPLE CARDS 


with hundreds of references, sent free on receipt of address. Ask 


for NATIONAL MIXED PAINT, If your dealer does not have it, write direct to us. 


A SINGLE TRIAL WILL SATISFY. 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT €0., 


P.-0. Box 3951, 


68 Barwlay St., New York. 





USE ONLY THE BEST. 
THE RUBBER PAINT 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


WHITE to JET BL 









There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal toit. It is Smooth 
Glossy, Durable, MT 4 , Beautiful, and Economical, and of an shete from PURE 
CK; and as evidence of its being the BE 
sity of their pot Baas ‘the following branch factories will ine testify. 

BRANCH FACTORIES: 
506 West St., New York; 
| a 2108. Third a St. Loui 
Bro., No. 2 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent. FREE on appli- 


‘AINT the neces- 


83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl1.; 


im Mo, .3anda Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & 


orth Liberty St., Baltimore 


cation. 


» Please name paper you saw this in. 
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THE 


PERFECT CLOTHES WRINGER, 
THE “ PROVIDENCE.” 


A PERFECT CHARM. 


A Household Necessity. 


Has. the: latest _Improvements, with 
all the Appliances for thorough 
work. 
ng metal Sparnalsstt it preas v 


vi easy. Does 
not smear the el solid ite Rubber 


Rolls.. Is quickly poetry to jm style of Tub, and 
cannot grind between the g 
he_*‘ Household Wringer” ‘same as PROVI- 
DENCE, only without cogs. 
Circulars sent upon application. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY 


._11 Warren St., New York. 


H. B. NEWHALL, Agent. | 





$252$50 PER DAY 


CAN ACTUALLY BE MADE WITH THE 


rae Well Auger 









WE MEAN IT! 


And are prepared to der demonstrate the fact. 


OUR AUGERS are operated entirel: 
HORSE POWER, and will bore at more 
of 20 FEET PER HOUR. They bore 


3 TO 6 FEBT IN DIAMETER, 


And ANY DEPTH ee > i They will 


All Ktaae ét'Eerth. mony e+ 
mes * min 
Coal, Slate and Hondyen. 
And we MAKE the BEST of WELLS m 
: QUICKSAND. 








eons for eo poe aa 
Ss TO’ our | 
ide, dress 


GREAT WESTERN WEL A 
BLOOMFIELD,-D 


_47-State in what paper you saw this advers 


GOOD ACTIVE AGEN’ 
every State and County in thet 








HieW.JOHNS? PATENT, 
tom & 7 





SBESTOS ROOFING, 2008 COATING. ROOF 
PAINT. GEMENT tor repairing Lea PAINTS all 
pa Bay oy EA SA B OOVIERINGS, 
8T: FIRE-PROOF COATING f 
woodwork. 4g) seieathinn — Janis Felts, ete 
for useand epeily spoiled 
ee Pamphlets, Pri 


H.W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, W. ¥. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 








n the 

y and i SY of its 
work is entirely unequal- 
of The closed head will save pice oo in one season 

need forthe machine. The tub requires but one 
fill to freeze. Sizes,3 to 40 quarts. Visitors are 
cordially invited, when in town to the Big Exhibi- 
tion, pd some and see us, or send for descriptive cir- 

cular and price-list. machines ca arrangements made 
with the trade. The mac ines. can also be seen at the 
Cente: | Exhibition, Agricultural Hall, Cor. Aisi 


by N, BLY Mi: , No. sn T 
@. BLATCHLEY, Manuf’, 506 Commerce St., Phil. 
LANE & BODLEY, 


John and Water Streets, Cincinnati, 
Manufacturers of the Best 


FARM . ENGINE. 


Mounted and ready for nse, e. Send for our Dlustrated 








BELLS AND CLOCKS. 





a which 


om the world. 
icu- 
, and Peals of 


MEDICAL. 


Clark’s 2 Bom Hea 


mever fi good appetite. It 
are tu et A Ls prim itive ce ee 
xistence 
e, 
ee oe Jaundice. 
—" Rheumatism pelas. Salt " Rhew Deon 


Fat Aue, General Deb ~% Nervous Hea’ e, and 


A REWARD 1 
ns for teeequate offered for case of the above 
hick cot ~ not be eared D: by Clark’s Anti- 
Bitious Ooms 


oun is — yane Taper bottle? druggist in the United 


R. C. & C. 8. CLARK, 
Cleveland, O. 








RWEIN is the name ot a new remedy men- 
tt in The Papin = a Medica for Jan- 
pe’ as Pn ey valua le in catarrh, bronchitis, 
all affectio oo throat and f ose of 
public speakers—a' ves several cases of cure. 


CRUMB’S or 
POCKET INHALER! 


For all eg gad Throat Af- 





evolving remedial vapors, ‘ 
haled by noe CC, or Mouth-Piece D, 
all disease and inflammation 
m the membranes of Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
ache, 'Bronchiti is, Clergymen’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of Voice, Asthmatical 
Affections, and Foul Breath. Easily 
jm managed. Sold by druggists or mailed 
you with Inhalant for3 months on re- 


ceipt of $2.00. 
W. R. CRUMB, Agt. 
| Serene —_) rt a encore fs Yor ge - 
SHRONIC DISE sho nclose r 
ates a DR. W. R. CRUMB, Buffalo, NY.” 
ck- Bo: 


Opium and Morphine Cure, 


The origina] and only reliable and has not failed in a 
single er for twen eer Se 
Address THOMAS SG. wae 








hr Aseune: New York. 
FATTENING! INVICORATING! 


BARON VON LIEBIG’S 


LIQUID MEAT EXTRACT. 


One wi pasion cepeeiaing | a nutriment ot 
one-half nd ot Fresh BK 
This is the > only tract ne for use with all 
the benefits of the ‘rolid extract, without its 
nauseating effects 
It was es ally manufactured under the pirostion 
VON 1G, aaries the late FRAN€O- 





else, sia bedssenae? io 
Padig _~) Svepe ever. 
A pains ’s Male 

adies, 6, Bick badache, Sea. ness, mauen- 
= 


yoms is not only S the best, but it is the 
heap Extract 0’ to the Yo pth (e) 
aes eOOnaF UL Sse a sufficient THREE TIMES 


om N.—See that the Liquid Extract is in pint 
bottles, white and gold labels. 
PRICE, $1 PER BOTTLE. 
{~All Druggists and Grocers have it. 


United States Depot: C. H. NV ARS & CO., 107 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


URAL MOUNTAIN 


JELESO WATER 


4 id conoentession ¢ of all ane Fey a arm 4 of ithe 
in the world 
pottle eS at ays 5 ‘Ind is equal to aan 
one hundred bottles of the Natural Spring Water. 
As a Tonic it is unsur d, ha’ had most re- 
markable success in cw 





"of the skin, Prickly 
Heat, Poisoning ~ay Ivy, Sumac, or Oak are quickly 
cured by the use of Jeleso Water. We will forward 
three bottles of the medicine to a part of the 
United States, free of expressage, on receipt of the 
price, $1 ver bottle. Send for Circular, containing 
Yestimonials. and directions. 
For sale by all Druggists and by 


WARREN & CO., Proprietors, 
20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


NNER OINTMENT] 
Cures SORES, 

Burns, Cuts. 
OUNDS&c.&é: 








§ | CERMAS 
EAU FIGARO 




















MENEELYS’ BELLS. 
RRA een ee | 





} eS . Address either TROY or WEST TROY, WN. ¥. ” 
MENEEL.Y & COMPANY. 








Rest to their original colorin afew days 
GRAY HAIR or BEARD. 
Sold by Druggists and Barbers 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William St., N. Y., 
Agents for the United States. 





‘Blancard’s Pills 


of Iodide of Iron 
all 

bilitae d Gonetivation sana Seveftalone and de- 
TOsis, ee.” Sold by D cea, Amenorrhea, 


Dysmen- 
sts. Price $0.75 & $1.25 
per wodien” E. ous. merce fv. York 


A SPLENDID OFFER! 


A POPULAR PREMIUM! 
MOODY = SANKEY'S 


NEW REVIVAL 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


“COSPEL HYMNS 


AND 


SACRED SONGS,” 
GIVEN AWAY! 


THOUSANDS and tens of thousands of 
people in every section of the country wil 
desire at once to possess a copy of this new 
and. popular volume, published. by Messrs 
Biglow & Main, of this city, and John 
Church & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. We 
have made a contract with these eminent 
publishers for a large and special edition 
of this new book, full and complete in 
every respect, nicely gotten up, well bound, 
gilt. lettered, etc., which style of binding 
and lettering will be confined exclusively to 
us, And-we propose for a limited period 
to present a copy of the same, POSTPAID, 
to every new or old subscriber (not in 
arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT who 
shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received, and shall 
send off the books promptly and in order 
as thus entered. The books will be. de- 
livered to city subscribers at our office, and 
also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 


book as a GRATUITY on subscribing for 
or RENEWING their subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT. We are ready to give 


= 100.000 


of these good books on the terms proposed. 
Send us the urmes, Will all our old sub- 
scribers and ii.ends move promptly in the 
matter? Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what 
they want; otherwise none will be sent. 

P. 8.—Extra copies of this Hymn and 
Tune Book will be sold to Subscribers 
postpaid, at 50 cents each. 


NO POSTAGE! 


THE INDEPENDENT 
POSTACE FREE. 


From and after this date the Subscrip- 
tion Price of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be $3, INCLUDING POSTAGE, within 
the United States and Canada. This offer 
is made to those ONLY who pay strictly in 
advance, and it applies equally to all OLD 
Subscribers as well as NEW. Those who 
have suffered their Subscription to lapse and 
are IN ARREARS will be required to pay 
at the rate of 20 cents postage per annum. 
The postage on THE INDEPENDENT is 
now about 22 cents a year, a jast proportion 
of, which we are required by law to pay here 
weekly in advance. This amount we. are 
willing hereafter to relinquish, in order to 
induce larger Subscriptions and prompt 
payment. We now offer to the public the 
“LARGEST, ABLEST, BEST, and also 
the CHEAPEST Religious Weekly pub 
lished. , 

EB For Terms to Subscribers, with our 











List of Premiums, see another page. 
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No one should travel without a bottle of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


Changes of temps ioroamierts of rest. and eat- 
ing, soi ageact oka dee Fee Pah and active 
ent eran: Sat 0 body, 
dose of of apesteak ay prevent the evils resulting 
from 4 y ate os and save many inconveniences and 
dangers. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








CRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 


NOS 


ARE a i eee 
88 UNION SQU: ; 
SEND FOR ILLUSTu.- 








PLATE COMPANYS 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Tmnde Nes Brack 


ELEGANT NEM. DESIGNS. 


Factori J ome Con 
mr! Room: 13 John Street. N. ¥ 


Get the sailed Beware of Imitations 
THOMSON’S PATENT 


GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS. 





RACH EIGHT 
CORSET GRADES 
stamped OF 

“THOMSON” 

with FINISH, 

TRADE- AND EACH 

MARK rr 

A CROWN. 

They give en- PERFECT 
tire satisfac- FIT 
tion. Every 7 
lady who has Be sure toe 
worn them 
recommends get the 





theio 
A NOVELTY.—Thomson’s Patent _Solid- fnatening: 
Capped Corset Steels. “They are UNBREAKABLE 
and their fastoninee do not abrade the a. 
For ae out, first-class dealers everywhere. 
SON, LANGDON & CO., N. 
e Importers a+ Patentees s for tov.s 








A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS, 


SIMPLICITY, AND DURABILITY, 


Knits a Sock or Stocking, Heel and Toe, 
Complete. The most practical Knitting Machine 
in use. Evert fs fomily in = land should Ao vne. 
Price only Agen! 

Send for Ca 





A WLEY & BRANSON, 
204 and oo oe ash Av., Chicago. 


Bpsteye 35 ope Sch Be Pa, 


SOMETHING a} PNET NNNYH NY 
Trae ———- 









THE INDEPENDENT! 


LACE ORGANS © 


THE BEST IN THE 
— WORLD — 


ppaetacvared, Aes the LORING & ber ne ORING w BLAZE + See co., 
Worcester, Mass., and T 
The only organ made in which is ubodutelty com- 
bined the following essential qualities of tone: power, 
depth, brilliancy, and sympathetic delicacy. 
é he most exquisitely beautiful solo effects ever pro- 









The only stop-action ever invented that can mot be 
disarranged by use. 

- The only organ made with bellows capacity so great 
that it requires but little effort with the feet tosupply , 
all the air desired. 

The best made and most elegant cases in market. 
Noshoddy ornaments used—nothing but solid wood. 

Every Organ fully warranted for five years. 

Write to us for Illustrated. Catalogue and Price List, 
which will be mailed postpaid on application. Address 


LORINC & BLAKE ORCAN CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 





MILK OF MACNESIA 


is endorsed and prescribed by the leading physicians throughout the country as the best 
preparation known for all disturbed conditions of the stomach, and is greatly superior to 
Calcined and Carbonate of Magnesia. 
It immediately and certainly cures DYSPEPSIA,, INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, SOUR 
=. and HEADACHES caused by acidity of the s 
pleasant taste and milklike smoothness of this preparation renders it very val- 
& uable for potent, requirin iB no persuasion to induce them to take it. 
It positively prevents ‘ood egering c on the stomach, and will act as a laxative, when 
directed. apted to females. 
ko ptaiy (0° ome bad tun’; in the mouth gna renders impare 
breath sweet and ae iés once oars we will Wot Less h real 
or sale by 






value as to make it a standard remedy in ev pee! 


THE NEW HAVEN ORGAN COMPANY 


offer for sate at their fac- 
tory. corner of Bradley and 
illiam Streets, the 


BEST ORGAN 


in the market, at the 


s LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES 
for first-class 
work. Special 
terms and lib- 




















a a foo. selves,and you 

a 

i ia INSTRUMENTS 
and PRICES. 
NEw HAVEN,;Conn., April 
Ist, 1876. 

Every -y Organ 
Sully warrant- 
ed for five years 
from pur- 
chase. 
= New Styles 
== just out. Send 

- for Price-list of 
this date. 





a 


* | [TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & CO. 
|| CLOTHIERS 


398, 400 & i BOWERY, N.Y. 





Gent's and Children’s Fashionable 
Clothing Ready Made and to order. 


No House Can, No House Shall 
give a Better Article for the 


MONEY. 











a nee _onamees 
THE UNIQUE HAIR CRIMPER. 

It is novel, simple, light, easily adjusted, and does not break 

the hair; does not wear out. Mai pair 10 ets.; $ pair 

25 cts. ‘Large discount | to dealers. Agents wanted. 

Street, Boston, 


WELLS MFG. CO., 35 Sudbury Mass. 


.. MODEL PRESS 


do all your own Prin‘ 










. 86 to $35. 
BEST IN THE Souue 





THE STAR WELL AND 
PROSPECTING AUGER. 


Réres STHEL ivill cut. Is wnequaled 
handliag QUICKSAND and piven Can —_ 
f Send stamp for new 


Catalogue for 1876. 


STAR.AUCER Co., 


303 South Canal tee A 











. tr LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 
LSIOR peu Including one doz. Saws, 
thirty oe: 
and ; 


Fret coos ee Pattern 
valucof 


$4. 
A new devico for Urbtontng Saw, Pow- 
er Driting Gutedh Wrench, oil cup 
and Screw driver, 800 8 trokes per 
minute, Saws T L-2inch thick, Price, 
compiete, cased and delivered of 
cars or at Express olfies, 12 12 Dollars. 
SMALL STEAM ENGINES, 
With copper Boiler, to drive light Lathes, 
Jon Berolt Work ork Designe 


ORGE PARR, “ 
BUFFALO, XN. ZT. 








Sew only, without Attachments, $9 00 


teur Workers in 





J. A. BRO 


Or. Garratt’s Electric Disk, 


a flexible Battery-pad, if simply worn by 
ight or day, self-appliesa gentle influence 







Sent by mail by A. C. 
GARRATT, M. D. (Electrician), 6 Hamilton 
F lace, Boston, Mass. 





RARE AND FANCY | 
can find everything they desire and four Books of 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


= a 
ey en pee 


mfieionens Geo, W. tooofainhndond a3. 





25 Sake rae | 











| * PE AOAPRIDEE” Pas, Hou. 91 ax 98 Rose Arman, 


we 





[May 25, 1876; 


| OMS WA RAMASERAC: 

Oe 

rine ts ST Chi otHING 
(ILADELPHIA. 

MACULCAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER'S 

WHITE VESTS 


AND 


BLUE FLANNEL SUITS. 


eo BEST IN THE WORLD. 












est. 
MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
BOSTON. 


eemaat 


AND EVERYTHING REQUISITE FOR 





) CENTENNIAL DISPLAYS. 


SAFEST, BEST, AND MOST BRIL- 
LIANT GOODS. 


‘The Unexcelled: Fireworks Co., 


112, CHAMBERS STREET, 


NEW YORK, 
Send for Price-list. 


FURNITURE. 


LARGEST FACTORY IN NEW ENGLAND. 
THE LARGEST STOCK, 
THE BEST STYLES, 
THE LOWEST PRICES. 











I or 

nitare should visit our ware- 

rooms before deciding, as we 

have uneq ties for 
is) the articles at 

for halls, 

ch i ms, etc., 

will be ed at short no- 

tice. 


OUR PATEN): xOCKER 


F. M. HOLMES a CO., 


WAREROOMS 186 HANOVER sr, 
BOSTON. 


MARVINS) 


_STARDARD 




















COUNTER, PLATFORM. WAGON & TRACK 


CALE 





c/G AGENTS WANTEDD > 
END FOR PRICE. LST 

MARVIN SAFE & SCALE CO. 

265 BROADWAY N.Y. 


721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 
108 BAN K ST, CLEVE.O. 














THE CENTENNIAL WATCH. 


The woth. ter So Comtennin! cna cea be kept at 
o VeEy Eiqeaate Cnt purchasing one of those ele- 


LADD PATENT 
GOLD WATCH CASES, 


fitted with a fine movement to match. Try itand see 
for yourself. These dre made in Ladies’, Gen- 
tlemen’s, and Boys’ sizes, in-Bascine, Mansard, and 
Flat shapes, in all styles of engraving and finish, fo for 
stem and key-winder movements of seen 
ufacture. For sale by dealers everyw per None 
enuine unless stamped “G. W. LA Pat 3 under 
e bezel. Circulars, descri aioe a and. hiscorienl, sept 


D..11 Maiden Lane, N. ¥- Y. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 

, CONN, 
and a Sonn st.. New York 
and 1% Lake st., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


on 8 
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